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FOREWORD  RY  THE  AUTHOR 


Who  were  my  grandparents  and  my  great-grandparents?  Where 
did  they  live,  what  did  they  do,  and  what  sort  of  people  were  they? 
These  are  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  person  who  has 
reached  adult  age.  It  is  to  inquiries  like  these  that  this  Book  furnishes 
as  complete  an  answer  as  possible  to  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Crosby, 
Jr.  and  Eliza  Crosby.  We  believe  that  with  the  passing  of  the  years  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  these  revered  ancestors  accompanied  by  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  their  photographs  and  those  of  their  descendants,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  procure  them,  and  of  pictures  of  some  of  the  places  in 
which  they  lived,  will  be  a  source  of  interest,  pride,  and  inspiration  to 
their  posterity. 

The  history  of  Henry  County,  Illinois,  and  short  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  its  pioneers  have  been  ably  compiled  by  competent  writers.  Anyone 
desirous  of  investigating  facts  relative  to  early  settlements  can  find  plenty 
of  material  in  town  and  city  libraries  to  make  his  study  both  interesting 
and  profitable. 

This  Book  is  in  no  sense  such  a  compilation;  but  a  brief  summary 
relative  to  Henry  County  and  the  four  towns, — Neponset,  Annawan,  Atkin¬ 
son,  and  Kewanee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  our  parents  lives  were 
spent,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

An  act  approving  the  organization  of  Henry  County  was  passed 
March  2,  1837,  and  the  proper  commissioners  were  appointed  to  attend 
to  all  necessary  business  and  to  locate  the  county  seat.  The  choice  fell  on 
Cambridge.  The  first  furrow  in  the  county  was  turned  in  1836.  The 
first  child,  a  boy,  was  born  in  1837,  in  what  was  later  called  Wethersfield; 
and  yet  when  our  ancestors  arrived  in  the  early  1850’s  Henry  County  was 
a  wilderness  of  prairie  and  uncut  forest  land.  From  that  time  on,  however, 
progress  in  settlement  was  rapid,  phenomenally  so.  In  a  short  time 
“trails”  were  replaced  by  regular  wagon  roads  and  the  two  railroads,  the 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  later  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
were  built. 
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The  first  town  near  which  our  parents  lived  was  Neponset  in  Bureau 
County.  The  other  three  towns  were  all  in  Henry  County.  Annawan  and 
Atkinson  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  were  both  laid  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Atkinson;  the  former  in  1853,  and  the  latter  in  1858.  After  our  parents 
moved  to  Henry  County,  Annawan  was  the  nearest  town  and  the  place  to 
which  their  mail  was  addressed.  Our  people  traded  for  a  long  time  at 
the  store  of  B.  F.  Sargent.  Mr.  Sargent  ordered  “The  Brown  Dishes” 
for  our  sister  Lucy’s  wedding. 

The  third  town,  which  later  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of  Kewanee 
and  which  was  on  the  Burlington  Railroad,  was  established  in  1854  by 
Captain  Sullivan  Howard.  Nelson  Lay,  Henry  G.  Little,  R.  C.  Tenny, 
George  A.  Morse,  Sylvester  Blish,  and  Matthew  and  John  Potter  were 
numbered  among  its  enterprising  pioneers.  Four  log  cabins  were  built  in 
very  early  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Kewanee,  one  on  the  present  site  of 
the  town  in  1836,  and  the  three  others  not  far  distant  in  the  following- 
year.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Kewanee  was  built  in  1850  and 
was  purchased  recently  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Fr  om  that  year  on,  people  flocked  in  large  numbers  not  only  onto  the 
Government  lands,  where  farms  could  he  bought  at  a  low  price,  hut  also 
into  the  villages. 

Ou  r  ancestors,  all  from  England,  arrived  in  the  midst  of  these  settle¬ 
ment  activities.  Our  parents  were  young  people.  They  amassed  no  great 
fortune,  and  can  he  credited  with  no  spectacular  achievement;  but  they 
raised  a  large  family  in  a  conscientious  manner,  and  were  honorable  and 
honored  citizens  of  the  new  country.  We  have  written  this  simple  story 
of  their  lives  in  the  belief  that  it  will  he  an  inspiration  to  their  descendants. 
It  is  to  our  sister,  Alice,  that  thoughts  of  gratitude  will  always  turn  for 
the  foresight  and  generosity  which  made  this  volume  possible. 

Thanks  are  due  our  brother,  the  late  Clifford  Crosby,  for  procuring 
the  description  of  the  sailing  vessel  the  Constitution,  in  which  our  mother 
in  company  with  her  own  people  made  the  perilous  crossing  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  also  to  all  others  who  have  co-operated  so  heartily  with  us  to  make 
this  hook  both  interesting  and  complete. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  WEDDING  DAY 

The  month  was  October;  the  vehicle  a  lumber  wagon;  the  occupants 
of  it,  two  young  men  seated  side  by  side  on  a  board  eighteen  inches  wide 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  wagon  to  the  other  and  placed  conveniently 
near  to  the  front.  They  were  driving  a  team  of  sturdy  farm  horses  calcu¬ 
lated  for  pulling  heavy  loads  rather  than  for  traveling  speedily.  As  for 
the  roads,  they  were  rough.  Rain  had  fallen  the  week  before  and  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicles  had  formed  deep  ruts  into  which  hard  clods  had 
frequently  fallen.  Later,  when  the  clods  had  been  ground  into  dust,  travel 
would  not  be  so  slow  and  laborious.  Fortunately,  the  young  men  were 
oblivious  to  the  condition  of  the  highway;  for  they  were  talking  and  the 
lines  were  lying  loosely  across  the  dashboard. 

These  men  were  brothers,  and  they  were  always  talking  when  they 
were  together.  Usually  their  discussions  took  the  form  of  argument.  It 
seemed  to  the  impartial  listener  as  though  they  never  could  agree  on  any 
subject.  If  Thomas  thought  it  better  to  plant  potatoes  according  to  the 
“sign”,  John  was  sure  that  that  was  just  the  very  worst  time  to  put  them 
into  the  ground.  If  John  had  advanced  the  idea  of  planting  them  at  that 
time,  Thomas  would  have  been  just  as  positive  that  such  an  idea  was 
absurd;  and  each  one  would  have  been  able  to  support  either  side  of  the 
question  that  he  happened  to  be  on,  by  numerous  and,  to  himself  at  least, 
most  convincing  arguments. 

There  were  only  three  years  difference  in  their  ages;  but  from  early 
boyhood,  according  to  their  mother,  they  had  delighted  in  debate.  No 
matter  what  the  subject,  or  how  heated  the  discussion,  when  it  was  over, 
and  probably  as  undecided  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  there  was  no  hard 
feeling  on  either  side.  Each  one  knew  that  if  he  had  happened  to  be  on 
the  other  side,  he  would  have  been  just  as  earnest  an  advocate  of  the 
opinions  he  had  been  trying  to  disprove,  as  he  was  of  those  which  he  had 
been  upholding  so  vigorously. 

The  ride  had  been  a  long  one;  for  they  had  started  from  a  house  on 
the  edge  of  Barron  Grove  and  were  driving  across  the  prairie  in  a  north¬ 
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westerly  direction  to  Shabbona  Grove,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  supply 
of  debatable  subjects  was  not  exhausted  at  all  when,  in  the  distance,  they 
simultaneously  saw  the  house  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  a  silence  fell  between  them;  for  it  was  in  this  house  that  Eliza  lived 
and  she  was  the  girl  that  Thomas  was  on  his  way  to  marry.  When  she 
was  the  subject  of  conversation,  there  was  no  longer  any  debate;  for 
John  was  just  as  sure  as  his  brother  was  that  there  was  no  girl  as  fine  as 
she  in  any  part  of  the  country  round  about.  Her  desirability  was  a 
subject  which  admitted  of  no  controversy;  in  other  words,  the  brothers 
whenever  they  talked  of  her  had  arrived  at  “"the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule”. 

The  long  stretch  of  road  having  thus  been  traversed,  at  a  point  where 
a  trail  led  diagonally  from  the  south  road  across  fields  to  their  destination, 
the  brothers  separated.  Thomas  climbed  down  from  the  wagon  seat, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  the  remaining  distance;  John,  bidding  him  God¬ 
speed,  turned  the  team  about  and  returned  home.  John  was,  indeed,  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  do  this  much  for  Thomas,  whose  life  had  known  a 
bitter  sorrow.  Such  was  the  bond  of  affection  between  these  brothers 
that  each  was  always  willing,  even  eager,  to  help  the  other  when  in  need 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  To  the  end  of  life,  they  “argued”;  but  nothing 
ever  marred  the  esteem  they  had  for  each  other,  or  put  an  end  to  their 
brotherly  love. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  in  the  year  1857,  which  was  the 
day  on  which  our  two  young  men  had  driven  to  the  Parker  home  near 
Shabbona  Grove,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  left  on  the  morning 
train  from  Atkinson,  Illinois,  for  the  larger  town  of  Rock  Island.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  she  was  twenty-one,  and  they  had  decided 
to  face  life  s  joys  and  sorrows  together.  He  was  Thomas  Crosby  and  she 
was  Eliza  Parker.  He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  she  was  five  feet  one 
and  a  half.  Both  had  dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  their  hearts 
were  just  as  full  of  hope  and  happiness  that  morning  as  are  the  hearts  of 
other  young  people  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  journey  they  had  to  make  was  not  a  long  one,  only  forty  miles. 
As  they  sat  side  by  side  and  watched  the  fertile  prairie  land  glide  by,  very 
little  of  it  being  broken  at  that  time,  hope  must  have  risen  high  as  they 
thought  of  the  home  they  were  about  to  establish.  Some  day  they  would 
have  a  farm  of  their  own  and  a  beautiful  home,  too.  Thoughtful  and 
diligent,  they  knew  how  to  work  and  how  to  save  and  they  were  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  do  both.  He  would  plow  and  plant,  and  reap  the 
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harvest.  She  would  tend  the  home  and  raise  the  children.  Neither  one 
of  them  had  any  self-deception  as  to  what  their  joint  task  would  be. 
They  were  whole-hearted,  and  happy  in  their  mutual  affection. 

Rock  Island  in  that  early  period  was  a  small  town  compared  with  the 
city  of  today  nor  was  it  even  the  county-seat  of  the  then  extensive  Rock 
Island  County;  for  the  thriving  town  of  Galena  far  to  the  north  enjoyed 
that  distinction.  However  there  were  then  as  now  a  great  many  points 
of  natural  beauty  about  the  place,  and  as  these  young  people  looked  out 
for  the  first  time  over  “The  Father  of  Waters”,  they  must  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  delight  as  they  contemplated  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Not  far  from  the  railway  station  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  river 
stood  the  Rock  Island  House  to  which  hostelry  the  young  couple  went  on 
that  bright  autumn  day  for  that  sacred  ceremony  which  brought  to  them 
lasting  success  and  happiness.  In  order  to  envisage  these  events,  we 
visited  Rock  Island  in  October,  1935,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  photo¬ 
stat  of  the  wedding  certificate  and  a  history  of  the  hotel.  Through  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Argus ,  an  enterprising  Rock  Island  news¬ 
paper  of  today,  our  efforts  were  rewarded  with  even  greater  success  than 
we  had  anticipated.  We  were  given  not  only  a  picture  of  the  first  build¬ 
ing,  but  also  a  clipping  relating  to  its  history  and  erection,  which  we 
are  inserting  here. 


“WAY  BACK  IN  1837” 

“The  opening  of  the  new  9-story  Fort  Armstrong  Hotel  recalls  Rock 
Island’s  fame  for  its  tavern  facilities  away  back  in  1837,  when  the  first 
‘Rock  Island  House’  was  erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Seventeenth  Street.  This  frame  building  was  replaced  by  the  Rock 
Island  House  of  brick,  the  older  and  original  structure  being  razed  by 
Isaac  Negus  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new,  in  18/5.  The  second 
Rock  Island  House  gave  way  to  the  present  Hill  Furniture  building  in 

1923. 

“Historical  accounts  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  locality  and 
the  first  town  of  Stevenson,  later  named  Rock  Island,  designate  this 
corner  as  a  hotel  location.  From  1837  to  1923  this  site  was  used  for 
hotel  purposes.  The  roll  of  landlords  lists  a  score  of  men  who  were 
identified  with  the  progress  of  this  community  in  auld  lang  syne. 

“The  first  Rock  Island  House  was  erected  in  1837  by  Captain  Henry 
Powers.  He  was  not  only  its  builder  but  its  first  landlord.  The  timbers 
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’Way  Back  in  1837 


Rock  Island  House  1857 

were  hewn  in  the  woods  back  of  Port  Byron,  an  under-taking  which  in 
those  days  savored  of  adventure.  The  timbers  were  hauled  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  rafted  down  the  river  to  Rock  Island.  Materials  for  the  build¬ 
ing  came  all  the  way  from  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  There 
were  no  saw-mills  here  in  those  days,  and  the  millwork,  the  nails,  the 
glass  and  even  the  paint  were  special  orders  from  this  frontier  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  markets  of  the  east.  The  common  siding-boards  cost  $80.00 
a  thousand  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  freight  rate  was  between  75  cents  and  $1 
a  hundred  pounds.” 


“HISTORIC  OPENING” 

‘’The  opening  of  the  first  Rock  Island  House  took  place  on  July  4, 
1837,  and  was  a  gala  event.  People  came  from  as  far  away  as  Monmouth 
and  Galesburg.  One  hundred  couples  danced  and  made  merry,  and  the 
festivities  were  interrupted  by  a  thunderstorm  which  loosened  the  flag- 
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staff  and  sent  it  crashing  through  the  ceiling  of  the  ballroom.  No  one 
was  hurt  and  the  fun  continued  unabated.  At  daybreak  the  party  ended. 
Many  slept  in  the  ballroom  as  the  building  was  taxed  to  capacity.  The 
first  Rock  Island  House  was  a  two-story  structure  covering  a  ground  area 
of  40  by  50  feet,  not  including  a  wide  porch  round  the  front.  Later  an 
addition  30  feet  long  was  built  in  the  rear.  The  old  tavern  was  razed  in 
May  1875.” 

An  advertisement  in  the  Twin  Cities  Directory  of  1856-1857  appears 
as  follows : 


“ROCK  ISLAND  HOUSE 

Woodin  &  Hughitt,  Proprietors 
Cor.  Illinois  and  West  Eagle  Sts.” 

So  these  gentlemen  were  the  managers  of  the  House,  when  our  young 
people  arrived  at  their  destination  on  that  day  so  long  ago.  Also  in 
looking  through  Past  &  Present  of  Rock  Island  County ,  1877,  we  found 
this  item  which  was  of  interest  under  the  caption,  "‘First  Marriages.  The 
first  marriage  solemnized  in  the  county  so  far  as  the  records  show  was 
by  John  W.  Spencer,  one  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  parties  being 
James  L.  Curtis  and  Angeline  Beardsley.  The  license  was  issued  July  13, 
1833,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  immediately  followed.”  This  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  to  us  because  the  name  Beardsley  occurs  on  the  marriage 
certificate  of  our  parents.  We  like  to  imagine  that  there  may  have  been  a 
relationship  between  the  fair  Angeline  and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Beardsley  of 
our  parents’  day. 

The  photostat  we  sought  was  also  procurable.  The  ancient  records 
had  been  transferred  from  Galena  to  the  Rock  Island  Court  House;  and 
here  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  parents’  names  duly  recorded, 
and  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  their  wedding  certificate.  It  is  reproduced 
here,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  having  it  will  be 
reciprocated  by  all  of  their  descendants. 

We  wish  we  could  describe  accurately  what  our  parents  wore  on 
their  wedding  trip;  but  we  do  not  know  the  color  of  father’s  suit  nor  any¬ 
thing  about  its  style.  We  know  that  he  brought  from  England  a  flowered 
vest  which  at  that  time  in  the  old  country  was  very  stylish.  He  may 
have  made  use  of  that,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  one  that  was  bought  with 
his  suit.  At  least  we  hope  so;  for  it  shows  up  well  in  a  picture  of  him 
which  was  taken  a  year  or  two  later,  We  also  know  he  had  a  very  large 
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Wedding  Certificate 


The  Wedding  Day 
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silver  watch,  commonly  called  a  “Turnip  watch  on  account  of  its  size, 
and  we  are  sure  that  was  worn  in  his  vest  pocket  on  this  important  occa¬ 
sion.  After  they  were  settled  in  their  new  home,  this  watch  took  the  place 
of  a  clock  and  hung  on  a  nail  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

Our  mother  was  married  in  her  traveling  dress.  This  was  her  best 
woolen  dress  and  had  been  brought  from  England.  We  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  it;  but  the  material  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  soft  colors  of  a  dark  hue,  so  blended  as  to  make  a  harmonious 
whole.  As  to  the  style,  the  waist  was  close-fitting  and  buttoned  down  the 
front,  and  was  worn  with  a  white  lace  collar  and  a  brooch.  The  straight, 
full  skirt  was  gathered  at  the  waist-line  and  came  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  floor.  The  sleeves  fitted  the  shoulders,  but  from  the  elbow  down 
they  widened  out  bell-shaped.  The  undersleeves  were  of  fine  white  cotton 
material,  gathered  in  at  one  end  to  fit  the  width  of  the  sleeve  at  the  elbow; 
for  it  was  here  they  were  attached  to  the  dress.  They  were  also  gathered 
at  the  other  end  and  were  sewed  to  a  band  which  fitted  closely  around  the 
wrist.  The  wristbands  of  this  pair  were  of  dainty  embroidery,  and 
mother  always  carefully  preserved  them.  Our  mother  wore  this  dress 
“for  best”,  for  such  material  does  not  wear  out  easily,  long  after  we  were 
old  enough  to  be  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  her 
wedding-dress. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Rock  Island,  the  travelers  found  themselves 
adversely  affected  by  the  financial  crash  which  swept  the  country  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  f  ailures  of  banks  of  issue  rendered  valueless  many  of 
their  bank  notes.  Here  was  an  unforeseen  predicament.  To  prolong 
their  stay  in  Rock  Island,  as  they  had  planned,  would  lead  to  further 
embarrassment.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  take  the  next  train  east.  So 
hurried  had  been  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  ceremony  that  the 
bride  had  not  time  to  attach  the  embroidered  sleeves.  By  nightfall  they 
had  returned  to  Atkinson  and  arriving  unexpectedly  at  the  Parker  home, 
they  found  the  family  half  through  with  the  evening  meal.  However,  the 
piece  de  resistance  being  a  large  Shanghai  rooster,  there  was  plenty  left 
for  the  newly-weds. 

It  was  a  pretty  lively  occasion;  for  if  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
were  there,  eleven  persons  would  be  gathered  around  the  table.  At  that 
time  salt,  as  well  as  sugar,  was  kept  in  an  open  receptacle.  When  the  salt 
was  passed  to  the  new  relative,  he  mistook  it  for  sugar  and  put  a  generous 
spoonful  into  his  cup  of  tea.  Some  of  the  children  noticed  what  he  had 
done,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  suppressed  giggling  went  round  the 
table,  and  eager  young  eyes  watched  for  the  effect  of  that  first  swallow  of 
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tea.  The  fact  that  father  gave  no  sign  of  being  conscious  of  the  mistake 
he  had  made,  and  that  he  finally  finished  the  cup  to  the  last  drop,  only 
served  to  increase  the  merriment  among  his  new  and  young  kinsfolk. 
His  control  of  his  facial  expressions  was  perfect  at  all  times. 

We  always  envied  him  this  trait.  We  have  seen  a  whole  roomful  of 
people  go  into  hilarious  laughter  while  father  sat  apparently  unaffected 
by  the  merriment.  Only  a  very  few  times  did  we  ever  hear  him  laugh 
aloud.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  a  trait  inherited  from  one  of 
his  parents  or  not.  Perhaps  it  came  from  both  of  them.  Our  grandfather 
Crosby  died  before  we  were  born,  but  with  our  grandmother  we  were 
very  well  acquainted;  for  she  lived  only  a  short  distance  away,  and  we  were 
often  at  her  house.  In  this  respect  she  was  very  much  like  our  father.  We 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  her  laugh  out  loud  at  all.  It  was  not 
that  these  persons  lacked  a  sense  of  humor;  it  was  just  that  they  had 
perfect  control  of  their  feelings,  a  control  that  we  had  reason  to  envy 
many  times  as  we  grew  older,  and  had  to  go  through  trying  situations 
where  to  laugh  was  a  most  serious  breach  of  etiquette.  The  joke  of  the 
salt  in  the  tea  was  one  the  family  never  forgot. 
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The  following  clay  father  Parker  carried  the  bride  and  groom  to  the 
“house  on  the  edge  of  Barron  Grove”  which  was  the  home  of  Isabella 
Crosby,  her  son  John,  and  daughter  Hannah.  Although  they  arrived 
sooner  than  the  family  had  expected  them,  they  received  a  hearty  welcome; 
for  they  all  liked  Eliza  and  were  much  pleased  with  Thomas’s  choice 
of  a  wife.  Friendly  visiting  with  a  full  description  of  the  wedding  trip, 
the  country  they  had  seen,  including  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  the 
dinner  at  the  Parker  home,  as  well  as  many  other  topics  made  the  next 
two  days  pass  quickly.  On  the  third  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Crosby 
left  the  hospitable  home  of  mother  Crosby  and  in  their  own  vehicle  traveled 
six  miles  in  the  direction  of  Neponset  to  their  first  farm  home. 

This  eighty  acres  of  land  called  “Sixteen”  and  belonging  to  George 
Bowen,  Sr.  had  been  rented  by  our  father,  and  it  was  to  the  house  on  this 
place  that  he  took  his  bride.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  picture  of  this 
their  first  home.  It  was  taken  years  later  when  it  had  been  moved  into  the 
backyard  after  a  new  house  had  been  built. 

And  now  while  these  young  people  are  getting  settled  in  their  new 
home,  we  will  go  across  to  England,  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and 
familiarize  ourselves  with  their  early  homes  and  surroundings. 


Chapter  II 

THE  ENGLISH  PARKERS  AND  PRINCES 

Our  ancestors,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  all  English.  The  first  of 
these  to  come  to  America  were  the  Princes.  George  and  Rebecca  Wilson 
Piince  were  the  grandparents  of  our  mother,  Eliza  Parker  Crosby,  on  her 
mother’s  side.  They  were  living  in  Leeds,  England,  when  they  married. 
Mr.  Prince  was  an  expert  in  the  construction  of  spinning  machines  and 
in  their  operation.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  he  was  called  to  Belfast, 
Ireland,  to  take  charge  of  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery  in  a  spinning 
factory  and  to  superintend  the  working  of  it  until  it  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  They  stayed  there  two  years. 

Their  first  child,  Sarah,  our  grandmother  on  our  mother’s  side,  was 
born  there.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Ireland, 
that  she  was  endowed  with  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  humor. 
Her  laugh  was  infectious.  Often  when  she  indulged  in  an  outburst  of 
mirth,  her  husband  would  say,  though  no  one  enjoyed  hearing  her  laugh 
more  than  he  did,  “Sarah,  what  a  math!”  He  gave  the  “a”  the  flat  sound, 
but  the  word  meant  mouth. 

After  their  return  to  England,  the  Princes  settled  in  Leeds,  where 
they  remained  until  they  moved  to  Boothtown.  They  had  nine  more  chil¬ 
dren:  Robert,  George,  Martha,  Rose,  Mary,  Ruth,  Hannah,  Rebecca,  and 
Emma.  It  was  out  great-grandmother’s  boast,  that  she  had  ten  children; 
that  she  had  never  lost  a  child;  that  she  never  had  a  doctor  in  her  house; 
and  that,  when  arriving  at  maturity,  every  child  weighed  one  hundred 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  She  had  a  medicine  book,  Dr.  Coffin’s,  which  she 
followed  faithfully,  and  he  recommended  and  used  herbs  only. 

Our  great-grandfather,  George  Prince,  died  when  we  were  very  young. 
But  his  wife  lived  to  be  eighty-four  and  as  she  made  her  home  with  us 
for  a  while,  we  knew  her  very  well.  She  was  tall,  five  feet  and  seven 
inches,  very  straight  and  had  many  wrinkles  in  her  face.  She  was  a  very 
determined  character  with  positive  opinions  which  she  was  at  no  loss  for 
words  to  express.  She  had  little  use  for  frivolities,  and  she  disliked 
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very  much  what  she  called,  “diddlin’  and  donsin’  ”  (diddling  and  danc¬ 
ing).  We  young  people  thought  her  too  inquisitive;  we  did  not  realize 
then  how  lonely  old  age  can  be,  and  how  it  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with  life, 
by  taking  a  sort  of  interest  in  what  is  happening  to  other  people  at  the 
moment.  No  matter  what  time  of  day  she  heard  a  team  approaching  on 
the  road,  she  took  her  stick,  walked  out  to  the  front  gate,  leaned  on  it  and 
watched  the  team  drive  by.  One  Sunday  afternoon  a  neighbor  boy  came 
to  take  us  for  a  ride.  Grandmother  saw  his  team  while  it  was  yet  a  long 
way  off.  She  was  leaning  on  the  gate  when  the  team  arrived  in  front  of 
the  house.  She  watched  while  the  horses  were  being  tied  to  the  hitching 
post,  and  when  the  hoy  turned  round  she  said,  “And  whose  boy  may  you 
be?” 

In  Boothtown,  George  Prince,  Sr.  was  the  “Reader”  at  the  tavern 
where  of  evenings  the  men  met  for  sociability  and  for  the  news  of  the 
times.  In  this  way  he  learned  of  conditions  in  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  learned  of  the  fertile  lands  west  of 
Chicago,  and  having  decided  to  go  to  America,  he  arranged  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  this  land  in  Henry  County;  a  decision  for  which  he  and  his 
family  were  well  repaid.  Some  of  his  sons  and  daughters  became  large 
landowners  and  all  of  them  well-to-do  and  respected  citizens  of  the  new 
community. 

The  Princes  arrived  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1850  bringing  with 
them  six  of  their  children  and  a  grandson,  Fergus  Parker.  Their  married 
children,  Sarah  Parker,  George  Prince,  Rose  Broadbent,  and  Martha  Booth 
all  followed  later.  Rose  died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Her  husband,  William 
Broadbent,  later  married  her  sister,  Martha  Booth,  who  was  a  widow. 
The  children  the  Princes  brought  with  them  all  married  later.  Mary  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Oscar  Newberry,  a  distant  relative  of  Walter  Loomis 
Newberry,  who  later  founded  the  Newberry  Research  Library  in  Chicago. 
Hannah  was  married  to  George  Carroll;  Rebecca,  to  Mr.  Weath;  Ruth,  to 
Amos  Fry;  and  Emma,  to  William  Brainard.  Robert  married  Jane  Bot- 
terill  whose  great-great-grandfather  was  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

It  was  when  Sarah,  our  grandmother,  was  a  young  woman,  that  the 
Princes  moved  from  Leeds  to  Boothtown,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Halifax;  and 
it  was  here  that  she  met  the  young  man  who  was  a  year  older  than  her¬ 
self,  James  Parker,  a  son  of  George  Parker,  to  whom  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  was  married.  Halifax,  the  city  beloved  of  our  mother,  is  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  London,  and  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  surrounding  district  is  bare  and  hilly. 
The  city  is  built  on  the  Hebble  River  near  its  confluence  with  the  Calder. 
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The  left  bank  of  the  Hebble  is  very  steep,  and  not  many  houses  are  built 
there.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  right  bank  on  an  eastward 
facing  spur.  The  river  is  spanned  by  several  bridges;  the  North  Bridge, 
a  fine  iron  structure,  being  the  most  important.  In  general  appearance  the 
town  is  modern,  though  in  some  of  the  suburbs  one  may  find  some  very 
old  houses.  There  are  also  two  very  old  churches.  The  first  may  be  pre- 
Norman.  The  second,  The  Old  Church,  as  it  is  called  and  the  one  which  is 
of  most  interest  to  us,  is  of  the  early  English  period.  It  has  some  very 
fine  woodwork,  the  greater  portion  of  which  dates  from  1621.  When  we 
visited  Halifax  in  1925  and  inquired  of  a  policeman  where  the  Old  Church 
was,  he  pointed  to  a  tower  and  said  that  it  was  only  about  two  blocks  from 
the  railroad  station.  The  feelings  we  experienced  when  we  crossed  the 
old  church  yard  and  entered  the  door  through  which  our  mother  had 
passed  so  often,  are  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Halifax  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  was  a  part 
of  the  royal  manor  of  Wakefield;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John,  Earl  of  Warrenne.  Its  growth  as  a  city  was  slow, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  only  fifteen 
houses  there;  but  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  there  were  more  than 
five  hundred.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Camden  wrote,  “The  people  of 
Halifax  are  very  industrious,  so  that  though  the  soil  about  it  be  barren 
and  unprofitable,  not  fit  to  live  on,  they  have  so  flourished  by  the  clothing 
trade,  that  they  are  very  rich  and  have  gained  a  reputation  for  it  above 
their  neighbors.”  We  are  no  doubt  justified  in  thinking  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  immediate  ancestors,  which  could  so  easily  have  been 
described  in  these  very  words,  were  inherited  from  forebears  like  these. 

Our  grandfather,  James  Parker,  was  born  in  Boothtown,  a  suburb  of 
Halifax,  November  28,  1816.  He  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children,  the  others 
being  Ellen,  Hannah,  Aquilla,  Priscilla,  Ann,  John,  Spencer,  Abraham, 
and  Sarah.  His  father,  George  Parker,  was  a  handweaver  of  damask  and 
the  loom  was  kept  in  an  upstairs  room.  In  1853,  machine  looms  having 
superseded  the  earlier  sort,  he  went  to  work  in  a  factory.  The  house  in 
which  the  Parker  family  lived  was  small  and  two  stories  high.  There  was 
a  tiny  three-cornered  garden  at  the  front  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  This 
was  used  for  raising  vegetables,  but  our  mother  told  us  that  always  there 
was  a  clump  of  tiger  lilies  in  it  which  she  thought  very  beautiful. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  our  mother  saw  the  little  black-haired  baby 
that  made  such  a  lasting  impression  on  her  mind.  She  was  then  two  years 
old.  After  she  had  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  she  glanced  up  at  her  Uncle 
Jack,  who  was  watching  her,  and  asked:  “Wot  is  it?”  and  he  replied,  “A 
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ba-u-by.  She  repeated,  “A  ba-u-by?  and  he  said,  4*Eah,  doy,”  meaning 
^  es,  Joy.  After  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence,  the  dialogue  was  re¬ 
peated;  and  after  another  brief  pause  it  was  said  over  again.  Probably 
they  helped  her  to  remember  the  conversation,  but  she  always  claimed  the 
way  the  baby  looked  was  her  first  memory. 

Our  great-grandparents,  George  Parker  and  his  wife,  Mary,  both  born 
in  \  orkshire,  lived  to  an  old  age,  she  completing  her  eighty-seventh  year. 
They  never  moved  away  from  Boothtown.  James,  our  grandfather,  and 
Abraham,  who  settled  in  Connecticut  and  left  no  offspring,  were  the  only 
ones  of  their  children  that  came  to  the  United  States.  Years  later  when 
George  Prince  Parker  went  back  to  England  on  a  visit,  he  found  all  the 
aunts  and  uncles  living  in  the  same  city  in  respectable,  comfortable,  and 
unhurried  fashion.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  their  mode 
of  life,  so  free  from  hurry  and  worry,  that  he  no  longer  felt  certain  that 
the  branch  of  the  Parker  family  that  had  come  to  America  was  the 
fortunate  one. 

James  Parker  and  Sarah  Prince  were  married  in  Boothtown,  June  25, 
1835.  The  difference  in  their  ages  was  less  than  a  year,  and  they  were  both 
still  in  their  teens”.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1836,  our  mother,  Eliza,  was 
born.  She  was  baptized  in  the  Old  Church  in  Halifax,  an  episcopal 
church.  There  were  no  public  schools  at  that  time,  so  she  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  four  to  a  school  kept  by  Martha  Rawson.  It  was  in  a  private 
house,  for  Mrs.  Rawson  had  a  family  of  her  own  to  attend  to.  The  price 
of  tuition  was  very  small  but  she  had  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  to  teach, 
and  the  amount  she  received  helped  her  in  paying  her  expenses.  There 
were  no  desks,  only  three  benches  in  the  living-room;  and  these  were 
occupied  by  her  pupils  from  nine  o’clock  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
fi  om  two  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  title  of  one  of  their  books 
was,  Reading,  Made  Easy;  but  when  the  little  children  said  it,  it  sounded 
1  ke  one  word,  “Readin’-ma-deasy.” 

The  Old  Church  is  a  beautiful  building.  Mother  always  loved  it,  and 
at  times  really  yearned  for  it.  How  strange  our  tiny  wooden  churches 
here  must  have  looked  in  comparison  with  its  impressive  pile  of  stone! 
It  was  here  that  she  first  went  to  Sunday-School,  and  it  was  in  the  Vicarage 
that  she  received  at  the  age  of  ten  a  large  leather-bound  copy  of  the  Bible, 
for  having  learned  by  heart  a  certain  number  of  the  Psalms.  Eleven  other 
little  girls  each  received  one  like  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  oldest  portions  of  the  Halifax  Parish  Church  (the  Old  Church) 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
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the  “lower  portion  of  the  walling  of  the  north  aisle  in  the  compartment 
which  includes  the  North  Porch,  and  in  the  next  two  compartments  to  the 
east”.  They  are  of  “late  Norman  ashlar  work”  and  date  from  about  1120. 
In  this  connection  we  are  inserting  a  picture  of  the  North  Porch,  showing 
the  Old  Wall  and  the  thirteenth  century  window. 

There  are  many  other  things  of  great  interest  in  and  around  the 
church.  Among  these  are  the  famous  leaded  Commonwealth  Windows; 
the  beautiful  handcarved  altar  rails  of  1689;  Old  Tristram,  a  quaint 
wooden  figure  holding  a  poor-box;  hinged  seats,  which  have  brackets  or 
“misericords”  underneath;  Archdeacon  Musgrave's  monument;  and  the 
font.  The  lower  part  of  the  original  font  was  removed  by  the  Scottish 
soldiers  in  1635  as  a  relic  of  superstition !  The  cover  was  left  swinging  for 
five  years,  and  was  then  taken  to  Mr.  Hartley’s  parlor,  where  it  remained 
for  ten  years.  This  cover,  painted  red,  green,  and  blue,  with  gilded  knobs, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  fifteenth  century  work.  The  church  is  fortunate 
in  having  recovered  it.  The  yard  surrounding  the  church  is  paved  with 
what  looks  like  large  flag-stones.  Each  of  these  is  a  tomb-stone,  covering 
an  ancient  grave.  But  the  passing  of  many  feet  has  worn  the  surface  of 
the  stones  as  smooth  as  though  there  had  never  been  an  inscription  there. 

Although  the  Parker  family  never  left  Halifax,  they  lived  in  several 
of  its  suburbs.  Besides  Eliza,  two  other  children  were  born  in  Boothtown. 
They  were  George  in  1838,  and  Fannie  in  1839.  Both  of  these  died  in 
early  childhood  and  were  buried  at  Illingworth.  Soon  after  this,  the  family 
moved  to  Ploughcroft,  and  it  was  here  that  another  boy  was  born,  May  3, 
1841.  He  was  named  Fergus,  and  he  was  the  grandchild  that  came  to 
America  with  his  grandparents,  the  Princes,  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 

A  year  later  the  Parker  family  moved  to  Hightown,  and  here  another 
son  was  born,  March  1,  1843.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  lost  one 
boy  by  the  name  of  George,  they  named  the  little  fellow,  George  Prince 
Parker,  for  his  two  grandfathers. 

Eliza  was  now  seven  years  old;  and  again  the  family  moved,  this  time 
to  Shibdondale.  While  here  she  attended  afternoon  school.  Compared 
with  the  schools  of  today  in  our  own  country,  it  probably  would  not  seem 
to  rank  very  high.  But  the  results  were  excellent.  Neither  she  nor  the 
other  children  in  the  family  had  any  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  fine 
education.  But  the  three  R’s  —  “reading,  riting  and  rithmetic”,  with  the 
addition  of  spelling,  were  taught  with  a  thoroughness  scarcely  equalled 
today  by  our  schools.  The  family  were  all  good  readers;  and,  more  than 
that,  they  loved  to  read.  James  Parker  read  aloud  by  the  hour  in  the  eve- 
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nings,  while  his  wife  and  the  older  children  worked  on  small  tasks  that 
could  be  performed  by  the  dim  light  of  candles.  Before  leaving  England 
the  whole  family  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  works  of  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  Even  our  “Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin  was  read  aloud 
to  the  family  before  they  left  for  America. 

Farther  on  in  this  book,  there  are  two  letters  written  years  later 
to  our  mother  by  her  two  oldest  brothers,  Fergus  and  George.  They  will 
be  quoted  with  no  change  as  to  composition  or  spelling,  and  with  a 
photostat  of  parts  of  the  letters,  so  as  to  preserve  for  us  the  beauty  of  the 
penmanship.  And  these  two  boys  did  not  attend  school  a  day  aftei  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  age  of  nine  years!  One  of  these  letters  was  written  from  a 
soldier’s  camp  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the  other  from  a  logging  camp 
near  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Only  part  of  the  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  books.  The  school 
was  in  a  private  house,  and  the  girls  were  taught  needle  work  and  fancy 
work  as  well.  When  Eliza  was  eight  years  old,  she  made  a  doll  bonnet  of 
fine  cotton  yarn,  cleverly  tied,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  hei  grand¬ 
daughter,  Grace  Griffith.  A  bit  of  the  faded  blue  ribbon  by  which  the  neck 
and  the  top  of  the  bonnet  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  made  to  fit  is  still 
there.  Later  on,  much  attention  was  given  to  the  working  of  samplers. 

The  house  in  which  the  Parkers  lived  in  Shibdondale  stood  on  a 
corner  directly  opposite  the  factory  in  which  James  Parker  and  other 
members  of  his  family  worked.  The  factory  building  was  still  standing 

in  1900. 

Since  our  mother  cherished  the  remembrances  connected  with  this 
old  city  so  greatly,  she  used  to  talk  of  it  often.  In  Shibdondale  there  aie 
a  few  small  streams  of  water  and,  when  she  lived  there,  they  were 
bordered  with  many  shade-trees.  Ihese  were  the  nesting-places  of  laige 
numbers  of  cuckoos.  The  way  to  the  homes  in  Boothtown,  where  the 
grandmothers  Prince  and  Parker  lived,  led  through  Lee  Lane  and  seveial 
other  lanes.  When  on  her  way  to  visit  in  Boothtown,  Eliza  used  to  pause 
many  times  and  listen  enraptured  to  the  song  of  the  lark,  or  to  the  clear 
ringing  call  of  the  cuckoo.  Wffien  we  were  childien  she  taught  us  this 
little  song,  simple  and  beautiful : 

“The  cuckoo  is  a  pretty  bird, 

She  sings  as  she  flies, 

She  brings  us  good  tidings, 

And  she  never  tells  lies. 
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“She  sucks  little  bird  eggs 
To  make  her  voice  clear, 

And  she  never  sings  cuckoo 

But  three  months  of  the  year. 

“Cuckoo  in  April,  Cuckoo  in  May, 

Cuckoo  in  June, 

And  then  flies  away.” 

During  this  period  of  her  life,  the  services  at  the  Old  Church  played 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  Eliza’s  character.  In  those  days 
the  whole  of  Sunday  until  almost  evening  was  occupied  with  services 
at  the  church.  The  children  not  only  attended  Sunday-school,  but  stayed 
to  church  services.  Sunday-school  opened  at  9:30  o’clock  and  lasted  till 
10:30.  Church  service  began  where  that  left  off,  and  continued  until  noon. 
The  children  brought  their  luncheons,  which  formed  a  very  simple  Sunday 
dinner  as  compared  with  the  meal  we  call  by  that  name  now.  Usually 
it  consisted  of  slices  of  bread  spread  with  preserve,  and  for  dessert  a  piece 
of  “currant  pasty”.  In  the  afternoon  the  exercises  began  all  over  again: 
1:30  to  2:30,  Sunday-school;  2:30  to  4:00,  church  service.  It  must  have 
been  a  pretty  exhausting  program  for  small  children  and  occasionally 
the  girls  tried  to  escape  the  second  preaching  service,  though  they  didn’t 
often  succeed.  Nevertheless,  this  training  proved  to  be  a  good  heritage. 
Verses  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  memorized  so 
thoroughly  and  in  such  large  quantities,  as  to  prove  later  a  great  and  last¬ 
ing  solace  in  times  of  trouble  and  in  old  age  when  sight  was  growing  dim. 

In  that  day  people  didn’t  travel  around  the  country  the  way  they  do 
now;  and  so  when  grandmother  Parker  took  Eliza,  then  about  eleven 
years  old,  for  a  week-end  visit  to  see  some  relatives  by  the  name  of  Pitts  in 
Staningley,  a  town  between  Bradford  and  Leeds,  it  was  an  event  of  much 
importance.  The  house  seemed  very  grand  since  it  was  built  of  stone,  and 
had  seven  rooms.  There  were  three  boys  in  the  family,  all  nicely  dressed 
and  well-mannered.  But  what  impressed  our  mother  quite  as  much  as 
anything  else  was  that  the  family  kept  “a  servant”  to  do  the  work! 
Whether  this  journey  was  made  by  train  or  stage-coach,  mother  had  for¬ 
gotten. 

Our  grandfather  Parker  had  always  had  an  ambition  to  farm,  although 
he  was  an  expert  engineer.  So  when  the  Parkers  left  Shibdondale,  it  was 
to  settle  on  a  farm,  the  name  of  which  was  Cold  Harbor.  They  stayed 
here  three  years.  The  house  was  of  good  size,  and  the  wood-shed  and 
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barn  joined  on  to  it  at  the  back.  There  were  not  many  acres  in  this  farm 
and,  compared  with  farms  in  the  new  world,  this  one  was  small  indeed. 
There  were  several  fields  and  the  one  they  called  “The  Big  Field”  contained 
five  acres.  Besides  the  house  he  occupied,  there  were  two  cottages  on  the 
farm  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  letting. 

But  when  we  think  of  farming  in  the  Old  World,  we  must  not  confuse 
methods  there  with  the  ones  employed  here  either  now  or  in  earlier  times. 
There,  people  were  numerous  and  land  was  scarce.  Beside  that,  much  of 
the  land  was  covered  with  rocks  and  stones  and  large  tracts  were  covered 
with  heather.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  latter,  since  the  ground 
was  often  marshy  or  peaty;  hut  the  former  was  reclaimed  by  gathering  the 
rocks  and  stones  together  and  building  them  into  a  wall  around  the  cleared 
land.  Weeds  were  taken  up  by  the  roots  so  religiously,  that  they  were 
almost  exterminated.  Travelers  in  Europe  today  can  spend  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer  there,  and  never  see  a  weed  at  all  not  even  along  the  side  of  a  railroad 
track.  Every  square  foot  of  ground  that  can  be  made  to  grow  grain, 
vegetables,  or  fruit,  is  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  all  weeds. 

At  Cold  Harbor,  James  Parker  kept  two  or  three  cows.  It  devolved 
upon  Eliza  and  Fergus  to  take  them  to  a  pond  at  the  head  of  Lee  Lane 
to  water  them,  and  then  drive  them  to  a  pasture  their  father  had  rented.  It 
was  also  their  work  to  sell  the  milk  which  the  family  did  not  need.  A 
small  donkey  was  kept  for  delivering  the  milk.  Panniers  were  suspended 
across  his  hack  and  in  these  the  cans  of  milk  were  placed.  The  donkey 
was  a  very  headstrong  little  beast,  and  often  he  would  lie  down  and  take 
a  nap  when  his  work  was  only  half  done.  These  were  exciting  moments 
for  the  children.  The  cans  of  milk  had  to  be  quickly  removed  to  keep 
them  from  spilling.  After  placing  these  at  the  side  of  the  road  out  of 
harm’s  way,  the  children  proceeded  to  get  the  stubborn  donkey  onto  its 
feet. 

Frequently  this  took  a  long  time  and  very  often  Fergus,  who  was  the 
younger  of  the  two  children,  began  weeping  and  wailing  as  well.  His 
customary  lament  was,  “0,  my  mule!”  repeated  over  and  over  again.  His 
sister  often  reminded  him  that  it  was  not  a  mule  hut  a  donkey,  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  Fergus.  To  him  the  lament  was  perfect  as  it  was. 
He  could  dwell  longer  and  more  musically  upon  the  word  “mule  ,  than 
upon  the  word  “donkey”.  When  the  donkey  had  rested  sufficiently  or 
hid  heard  all  it  wanted  to  hear,  it  got  to  its  feet,  the  milk  was  replaced 
in  the  panniers,  and  the  children  went  on  their  way.  Occasionally  a 
neighbor  happened  along  before  the  little  fellow  was  ready  to  get  up,  and 
lifted  him  to  his  feet,  in  this  way  shortening  the  delay. 
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While  they  lived  in  Cold  Harbor,  Eliza  was  sent  for  three  years  to 
a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Baraby.  The  sessions  were  short,  about  two  hours 
a  day.  Part  of  the  time  was  spent  with  Mrs.  Baraby  at  the  house,  where 
instruction  was  given  in  needlework.  Adjoining  the  Parker  farm  was  one 
on  which  Cordingleys  lived.  They  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  the 
same  age  as  Eliza.  The  girls  spent  many  happy  hours  together.  Mary 
had  a  grate  in  her  room,  and  on  this  the  girls  used  to  make  candy  some¬ 
times  in  the  evening.  Mary  died  young,  but  mother  never  forgot  the 
delightful  times  they  had  together. 

There  were  now  four  more  children  in  the  Parker  family:  Priscilla, 
born  in  1845,  whose  birthday  was  on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  same  as  Eliza’s; 
Lucy,  1847;  Rosann,  1849;  and  Robert,  1851.  The  family  now  moved  to 
Greetland,  and  grandfather  went  back  as  engineer  in  the  factory.  It  was 
here  that  Mary  Ellen  was  born  in  1853.  While  they  lived  here,  Eliza 
had  another  dear  friend,  Eliza  Kitchen,  with  whom  she  spent  many  happy 
hours.  This  girl  had  a  sampler  called  by  two  names: — “King  Charles’s 
Spaniels”  or  “Fan  and  Her  Pups”.  Our  mother  wanted  very  much  to 
make  one  like  it.  Her  friend  was  much  pleased  and  so  with  another  girl, 
Betty  Morley,  who  also  wanted  to  make  one,  our  mother  began  and  finished 
the  picture.  Every  evening  the  girls  met  and  worked  until  one  candle  had 
burned  down.  They  then  stopped  for  that  time,  and  resumed  work  the 
following  evening.  At  this  time  Eliza  was  sixteen  years  old.  This  sampler 
is  in  the  possession  of  her  son,  George  Edwin  Crosby,  of  Boston. 

The  English  are  a  music-loving  people,  and  the  Parkers  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  For  years  James  Parker,  who  played  the  clarinet, 
was  the  leader  of  a  band  in  Halifax  which  had  frequent  engagements  in 
the  surrounding  suburbs.  Besides  this,  although  he  had  never  had  the 
advantage  of  “taking  music  lessons”,  he  could  play  the  pipe  organ;  and 
while  in  Greetland,  he  built  himself  a  small  pipe  organ  in  his  own  house. 
When  his  son  George  went  back  to  England  on  a  visit  in  1895,  he  found 
that  this  organ  was  still  in  use. 

There  was  one  more  move  before  the  Parkers  came  to  America, 
and  that  was  to  Onley  where  they  stayed  a  year.  Here  they  lived  in  what 
mother  called,  “A  pretty  place  in  a  field”.  One  day,  a  short  time  before 
the  family  left  for  America,  Eliza  walked  to  Greetland,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  to  see  her  dear  friend  Eliza  Kitchen,  who  was  not 
well;  and  to  tell  her  all  about  the  expected  journey  to  America.  It 
was  a  sad  visit,  for  the  friends  did  not  expect  to  see  each  other  again. 
Before  Eliza  left  for  Onley  the  next  day  her  friend  said,  “I  am 
going  on  a  longer  journey  than  you  are,  Eliza”,  which  proved  to  be 
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only  too  true.  Soon  afterward,  in  fact  before  the  Parker  family  sailed 
for  America,  Eliza  Kitchen  died  of  consumption,  as  tuberculosis  was 
then  called. 

Beside  the  sampler  there  are  a  few  other  treasured  articles  which 
came  from  England,  and  which  at  this  time  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  different  members  of  the  Crosby  family.  One  of  these  is  a  small 
teapot,  which  our  grandmother  Parker  bought  in  Halifax  for  Eliza 
when  she  was  five  years  old.  Eliza  s  regret  was  that  she  had  not  brought 
also  a  small  earthenware  clock  which  stood  about  a  foot  high  and 
was  very  quaint.  Just  before  Eliza  left  for  America,  her  grandmother 
Parker  said  to  her,  “'Eliza,  you  are  the  oldest  grandchild,  so  I  am  going 
to  give  you  ‘Lord  Rodney’.”  She  then  went  to  the  mantel  above  the 
fire-place  and  brought  to  Eliza  the  “Lord  Rodney”  mug. 

The  “white  daisy  pitcher”  belonged  to  Sarah  Parker.  One  day 
when  Eliza  was  a  small  child,  she  sat  looking  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  she  said,  “Mother,  may  I  have  that  when  I  be  wed?  ’  Her 
mother  promised  her  she  should.  When  later  she  married,  the  daisy 
pitcher  went  with  her  to  her  new  home.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
Eva  Volker,  of  Tarkio,  Missouri. 

Of  all  the  souvenirs  that  came  from  England,  we  used  to  take 
the  most  delight  when  we  were  young  in  a  certain  cream  pitcher  which 
took  the  form  of  a  cow  and  milk-maid.  Both  were  done  in  four  colors: 
red,  white,  yellow,  and  black.  It  was  a  picturesque  rather  than  a 
sanitary  arrangement,  and  was  used  only  on  very  special  occasions — 
usually  when  we  were  having  a  children’s  party.  How  wonderful  it 
seemed  to  be  able  to  pour  the  cream  in  at  the  maid’s  head  and  have 
it  come  out  into  our  teacups  through  the  cow’s  mouth!  It  is  now 
in  possession  of  Esther  Cannoles,  of  Tabor,  Iowa. 

One  of  the  oldest  souvenirs  in  the  family  is  a  necklace  of  coral 
beads  which  belonged  to  our  great-grandmother,  Rebecca  Wilson  Prince. 
She  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  Sarah  Parker,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  her 
daughter,  Eliza.  This  string  of  coral  beads  differs  from  those  usually 
seen,  in  that  the  beads  are  cut  smooth  and  are  all  of  the  same  diameter, 
although  some  of  them  are  a  little  shorter  than  others.  Ihe  original 
outer  part  of  the  gold  clasp  of  the  necklace  is  still  with  it;  the  inner 
part  was  lost  years  ago,  as  were  also  quite  a  number  of  the  beads. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  Barbara  Griffith. 
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Chapter  III 

THE  PARKERS  LEAVE  FOR  AMERICA 

Only  brave  people  could  have  left  the  old  world  for  the  new. 
There  was  not  very  much  money  left  when  James  Parker,  Sr.,  had 
finished  packing  up  the  clothing,  and  a  few  books  and  keep-sakes,  and 
had  bought  tickets  for  his  large  family.  His  wife’s  people,  the  Princes, 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  new  country;  and  when  his  son  Fergus 
wrote,  it  was  always  to  add  to  his  grandparents’  letters  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  new  world;  and  so  on  April  20,  1855,  the  Parker  family 
left  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  sailing  vessel  Constitution ,  and  after 
a  voyage  of  twenty-one  days,  they  landed  in  New  York,  May  11.  Our 
mother’s  ninteenth  birthday  anniversary  and  her  sister  Priscilla’s  ninth 
were  celebrated  on  shipboard,  May  5. 

There  was  no  Statue  of  Liberty  then  to  welcome  them  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  no  picturesque  “Sky-line”  to  hold  their  attention 
and  to  elicit  their  admiration.  Our  brother,  Clifford  Crosby,  made 
an  effort  to  get  a  picture  and  full  information  concerning  the  Constitution. 
He  wrote  to  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the  three  letters  he  received  in 
reply  are  printed  in  full: — 

17  Cockspur  Street 
London,  S.  W.  I. 

Publicity  Department 
February  21st,  1934 

GW/Joe 

(Please  address  any  reply  to  the  managers,  and  mention  this  department) 

Clifford  Crosby,  Esq., 

31  Oak  Terrace, 

Webster  Groves, 

Missouri 
U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  28th,  and  our 
reply  of  February  10th,  we  have  completed  our  enquiries  in  regard 
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to  the  sailing  vessel  Constitution ,  from  which  you  will  see  that  she  was 
at  no  time  connected  with  this  organization. 

We  have  also  endeavored  to  obtain  a  picture  of  this  vessel  from 
the  only  available  source  in  England,  The  Parker  Gallery,  28  Berkeley 
Square,  London,  W.  I.,  but  regret  to  have  to  send  a  copy  of  their 
letter  of  February  19th,  from  which  you  will  note  that  no  such  picture 
is  available  here.  We  trust  that  the  information  we  are  sending  you 
is  of  some  value,  and  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  assist  you  towards 
obtaining  the  picture  you  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

For  White  Star  Line 
G.  Warden 

THE  PARKER  GALLERY 
28  Berkeley  Square 
London,  W.  I. 

19  February,  1934 

G.  Warden,  Esq. 

Publicity  Department 

The  White  Star  Line 
17  Cockspur  Street 
London,  S.  W.  I. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  regarding  a  picture 
of  the  old  “Constitution”,  built  in  1847  at  New  York.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  trace  some  pictorial  record  of  this  ship  but  without  being 
able  to  obtain  any  information  whatever. 

We  have  a  series  of  four  pictures  of  the  action  between  the  British 
ship  “Java”  and  the  United  States  “Constitution”,  but  this  action  took 
place  before  the  one  for  which  you  are  making  enquiries  was  built. 

We  are  sorry  indeed  we  cannot  help  in  this  case  but  hope  that 
at  some  future  date  we  shall  be  more  successful. 

Thanking  you  very  much, 

We  are,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

THOMAS  H.  PARKER  LTD. 
sgd.  Harry  Parker 
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CONSTITUTION 

“Wooden  full-rigged  ship,  built  in  1847  at  New  York  by  Brown 
&  Bell.  Her  registered  tonnage  was  1,283  on  dimensions  186.2  x  40.1 
x  23  feet.  In  the  fifties  she  was  owned  by  William  Laurence  Suther- 
berry,  of  Liverpool  and  trading  between  that  port  and  New  York.  She 
continued  in  this  trade  into  the  ’sixties,  carrying  a  large  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States.  Her  career  was  uneventful  until  July, 
1864,  when  she  ran  aground  on  Arklow  Bank  when  outward  bound  to 
New  York  with  nearly  300  passengers  on  board.  Steam  tugs  were 
quickly  on  the  scene,  the  passengers  were  taken  off,  and  finally  the 
Constitution  was  refloated  and  towed  into  Wicklow. 

“Three  years  later  Sutherberry  disposed  of  her  to  Charles  W. 
Kellock,  of  Liverpool.  In  1871  Kellock  sold  her  to  Harry  Smith  Edwards, 
of  South  Shields.  She  remained  in  active  employment  until  1880, 
when  she  was  purchased  by  Norwegian  interests,  apparently  for  con¬ 
version  into  a  hulk;  for  there  is  no  further  trace  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  recognized  registers,  either  under  her  original  name  or  a 
Norwegian  one.” 

Our  mother  often  described  the  inconveniences  and  suffering  on 
board  during  the  voyage  to  America.  Most  of  the  people  were  not 
good  sailors.  Perhaps  most  of  the  people  today  would  not  be  if  they 
had  to  cross  the  ocean  in  that  sort  of  ship.  After  all,  fear  has  much 
to  do  with  seasickness.  These  sailing  vessels,  whose  weight  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  them  steady  on  the  water,  and  which  registered  every 
movement  of  the  waves,  at  times  standing  almost  on  end,  were  not 
conducive  to  quietness  of  nerve  or  healthfulness  of  body.  Consequently 
nearly  everbody  was  seasick  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  No  one  was 
sorry  when  the  voyage  was  over.  One  of  the  children  was  quite  sick; 
but,  nevertheless,  grandmother  cautioned  all  of  them  to  act  sprightly 
when  they  passed  the  health  inspectors. 

Next  to  be  endured  was  the  journey  by  train  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Frequent  changes  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  ways 
the  various  railroads  had  built  their  tracks.  They  ‘were  not  all  of  the 
same  width,  consequently  the  cars  of  one  line  could  not  be  hauled 
on  any  other  line.  This  made  it  necessary  for  all  passengers  and 
baggage  to  be  transferred  at  the  end  of  one  company’s  line  to  the 
cars  of  the  next  company,  causing  much  delay  and  inconvenience. 
The  trains  moved  slowly,  and  so  it  took  a  long  time  to  reach  their 
destination.  There  were  no  soft  cushioned  seats,  only  long,  bare  benches, 
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running  lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  cars.  This  also  added  to  the 
misery  and  discomfort  of  the  journey,  which  can  be  realized  only  by 
one  who  has  experienced  it. 

At  Sheffield,  Illinois,  the  Parkers  were  met  by  their  son,  Fergus, 
who  was  now  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  his  grandfather,  George  Prince. 
They  came  for  them  in  a  lumber  wagon,  as  it  was  called,  and  carried 
them  out  to  the  farm  where  the  Princes  lived.  The  accession  of  so 
many  people  to  the  family  crowded  them  badly.  But  in  those  days 
when  roads  were  bad  and  distances  between  homes  great,  settlers  did 
not  see  very  much  of  each  other  or  have  many  visitors;  and  so  when 
any  of  their  kin  arrived  from  England,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  put 
up  with  inconveniences  and  discomfort  for  the  pleasure  they  experienced 
in  hearing  about  their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  “old  country”. 
There  was  much  to  listen  to,  and  much  to  tell.  Everybody  was  eager 
to  hear  what  everybody  else  had  to  say. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Parker,  expert  engineer,  who  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  was  about  to  realize  his  ambition.  He  bought 
a  quarter  section  of  land  about  eleven  miles  west  of  Sheffield  on  the 
north  side  of  Shabbona  Grove.  These  woods  were  named  for  an  Indian 
called  Shabbona  who  had  made  it  his  home  for  two  years.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  white  people,  and  had  sometimes  prevented  his  own 
tribe  and  others  from  attacking  them.  He  was  horn  in  1775  near 
Paw  Paw,  Lee  County,  Illinois,  where  there  is  also  a  “Shabbona  Grove”. 
He  was  called  “The  White  Man’s  Friend”.  At  the  time  grandfather 
Parker  bought  his  farm,  the  Indians  had  moved  farther  west,  and 
the  ownership  of  the  grove  and  some  adjacent  land  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jack,  a  wealthy  man  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  who  lived  near  the  grove  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
was  a  kind  man  and  a  good  neighbor.  One  day,  Chief  Shabbona  Avho 
had  only  sons  brought  one  of  them  to  exchange  for  Captain  Jack’s 
daughter.  He  was  much  surprised  when  the  Jack’s  refused  to  exchange 
a  girl  for  a  boy. 

James  Parker,  Sr.,  built  the  first  house  on  the  farm  himself.  It 

had  to  be  finished  before  he  could  take  his  family  there  to  live.  It 

was  neither  lathed  nor  plastered  when  the  family  moved  in  and  it 

was  very  small.  Later  he  built  another  house,  for  he  was  a  very 

good  carpenter,  and  this  one  had  a  good-sized  kitchen  which  faced 
the  south  with  a  porch  in  front  of  it.  On  to  the  east  end  of  the  kitchen 
was  built  the  chief  part  of  the  house.  This  contained  a  large  living- 
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room  and  one  bedroom  downstairs  and  two  large  bedrooms  upstairs; 
one  for  the  boys  at  the  back,  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  These 
stairs  were  very  steep,  but  when  we  visited  there  we  never  tired  of 
traveling  up  and  down  them. 

In  1855,  very  little  of  the  land  between  Sheffield  and  Atkinson 
was  broken.  Our  mother  has  often  described  its  beauty  to  us.  The 
prairie  was  one  unbroken  stretch  of  wild  flowers,  many  of  them  grow¬ 
ing  on  mammoth  stalks.  There  was  every  color  imaginable,  sometimes 
intermixed;  though  often  a  single  color  covered  large  areas.  Occasion¬ 
ally  while  she  was  enjoying  the  scene,  wild  deer  came  into  the  picture 
and  gazed  unafraid  in  her  direction.  Once  a  number  of  deer  appeared 
in  the  distance  running  one  after  the  other.  As  she  was  watching  them, 
they  arrived  at  a  newly  erected  fence  over  which  they  bounded  with 
incomparable  grace.  Later  all  the  wild  flowers  disappeared  as  the 
land  was  brought  under  cultivation.  No  farmer  could  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  living  for  his  family  so  long  as  they  covered  the  ground. 
This  change  marked  also  the  passing  of  the  wild  deer,  which  had 
regarded  the  prairie  land  as  their  home. 

Nowadays  we  are  quite  likely  to  think  that  life  is  hard  some¬ 
times.  But  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  real  privation  and  actual 
suffering,  such  as  our  forefathers  experienced  while  they  were  trying 
to  establish  homes  in  the  New  World.  Their  houses  were  overcrowded. 
Their  cooking  utensils  were  few.  Things  were  not  sanitary  as  we  know 
them  to  be  now.  There  were  no  pumps  to  be  had  and  water  was  drawn  by 
means  of  a  bucket  tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  Impure  water  was  responsible 
for  typhoid  fever  which  afflicted  the  Parker  family  that  first  summer.  The 
mother  and  some  of  the  children  were  very  ill.  As  a  result  death 
claimed  little  Lucy  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Our  mother,  Eliza, 
was  in  a  critical  condition  and  Dr.  Machesney,  the  attending  physician, 
said  that  under  the  existing  conditions,  her  recovery  was  unlikely. 

In  that  day  news  traveled  slowly;  but  it  traveled.  Every  one 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  learned  that  the  Parker  family  was 
in  trouble.  About  ten  miles  to  the  southeast  on  the  edge  of  Barron 
Grove  lived  a  family  noted  for  hospitality.  It  was  the  Piper  family — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Piper  from  Yorkshire,  England.  Mr.  Piper 
owned  a  section  of  land  and  had  a  good  set  of  buildings  which,  English 
fashion,  stood  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  Pipers  had  never 
met  the  Parkers,  but  they  had  heard  of  the  death  of  little  Lucy  and 
her  burial  in  F airview  cemetery.  They  also  heard  what  the  doctor 
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had  said.  Their  decision  was  quickly  made.  Arranging  a  bed  in 
the  back  of  one  of  their  wagons,  they  sent  Mr.  Hicks,  the  overseer, 
and  three  of  the  hired  men  to  the  Parker  home  and  brought  Eliza 
back  with  them.  This  was  in  October,  1855.  In  order  to  have  the 
invalid  on  the  first  floor  near  the  family,  Mr.  Piper  had  his  men  add 
another  room  to  the  already  large  house  and  here  the  sick  girl  stayed 
all  winter  long.  Until  her  complete  recovery  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piper  cared  for  her  as  though  she  were  their  own  child. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Piper  lived  to  be  old.  Mrs.  Ann  Piper  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  in  1861 ;  and  four  years  later,  Thomas  Piper  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Their  graves  are  side  by  side  in 
Fairview  cemetery,  so  far  away  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

They  had  four  children,  only  one  of  whom  we  remember.  She  was 
the  oldest,  and  they  called  her  Jennie.  At  that  time  the  Piper  farm 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  other  farms,  and  in  order  to  get  to  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  front  of  our  farm  and  led  to  the  Holdridge 
School,  which  we  all  attended,  the  Piper  children  had  to  cross  through 
our  farm.  At  that  time  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  Jennie  was  a  big  girl. 
One  afternoon,  when  school  closed,  it  was  raining.  I  had  a  robin’s 
egg  that  one  of  the  boys  had  given  me,  and  I  was  taking  it  home. 
Jennie  said  we  must  run  and  noticing  the  egg  and  thinking  it  would 
retard  my  progress,  she  volunteered  to  carry  it  for  me.  Having  taken 
the  egg  in  one  hand  she  caught  hold  of  me  with  the  other,  and  away 
we  went.  1  don’t  know  why  we  ran;  for  we  were  wet  through  before 
we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  ihe  way  home.  But  we  ran  just  the  same. 
When  we  came  to  the  place  where  Jennie  turned  off  to  go  through  the 
field,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  egg  and  so  had  she.  The  next 

dav  at  school  she  told  me  how  sorry  she  was,  and  explained  that  when 

she  got  home,  she  thought  her  hand  felt  damp,  and  on  opening  it,  she 
found  the  little  greenish-blue  egg  crushed  almost  beyond  recognition. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  their  father,  a  relative  came  from  England 
and  took  the  children  back  with  him.  This  gentleman  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  people  of  our  neighborhood,  because  he  dressed 
in  white  and  looked  so  immaculate.  He  was  fond  of  roaming  around 
the  prairie  by  himself  and  one  day  he  saw  a  small  black  and  white 
animal  that  didn’t  seem  at  all  alarmed  by  his  proximity.  He  advanced 
toward  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  look  at  it,  and  after  the 

encounter,  he  went  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  The  animal  was  a 

skunk.  The  story  spread  throughout  ihe  neighborhood;  and  the  suit 
he  was  wearing  that  day  did  not  return  to  England  with  him. 
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Originally,  the  Piper  family  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Pickering, 
England.  When  we  visited  this  town  in  1925,  we  saw  that  there  was 
a  Piper  Memorial  window  in  the  old  church  there.  This  observation 
encouraged  our  sister,  Alice,  to  write  to  Pickering  respecting  the 
Piper  family.  Her  letter  being  forwarded  to  Filey  was  received  by  a 
daughter  of  Jennie  Piper  Craven.  Miss  Craven’s  letter  is  given  below  in 
full. 

Clarence  House 

Filev 

•> 

May  18,  1936 
Dear  Mrs.  Lory, 

I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  been  such  a  long  time  answering 
your  letter.  I  have  had  a  series  of  family  or  rather  household  disasters 
and  it  has  made  it  impossible  to  do  anything  but  the  actual  “next 
job”.  The  servant  problem  is  terrific  up  here. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother  Piper  ran  away  from  home  to 
get  married  so  that  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out 
the  ship  they  travelled  on,  or  anything  about  their  travels.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  find  out  where  they  were  married,  as  my  grandmother 
had  put  herself  down  as  a  “scullery  maid”  and  my  grandfather  a  “groom”. 

My  grandmother  was  cousin  of  a  Marquis  in  Yorkshire  and  although 
my  grandfather  was  a  member  of  a  very  old  Yorkshire  family,  which 
had  had  great  possessions  in  Yorkshire  since  Norman  times,  neither 
set  of  relatives  approved  of  the  match;  and  so  the  very  young  people 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  ran  away. 

After  my  mother  and  her  sister  and  two  brothers  came  to  England, 
various  aunts  (my  grandfather’s  sisters)  took  the  children. 

Mother  would  have  been  so  interested  to  hear  from  you.  She 
was  such  a  darling  and  in  spite  of  manifold  and  great  troubles  she 
died  at  seventy-four,  a  very  lovely  old  lady.  She  and  I  were  devoted  * 
to  one  another.  My  aunt  Elizabeth  was  an  invalid  and  lived  with 
mother  all  her  life  after  mother  married. 

I  will  write  to  your  sister  the  first  opportunity.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  all  your  interesting  information. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mable  Craven 

While  Eliza  Parker  was  at  the  Piper  home,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  Crosby  family  that  lived  on  a  nearby  farm. 


Chapter  IV 

THE  ENGLISH  CROSBYS 

The  first  relatives  on  our  father’s  side  who  came  to  America  were 
his  parents,  Thomas  Crosby,  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Smith  Crosby. 
They  brought  with  them  their  two  youngest  children,  John  and  Hannah. 
Our  father  had  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Coulson,  about  that  time  and 
they  stayed  in  England  until  August,  1854. 

Thomas  Crosby,  Sr.,  was  born  near  Scarborough,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  year  1792.  He  was  a  faithful,  hard-working,  kind- 
hearted  man.  We  know  little  of  his  early  life  except  that  it  was  spent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Pickering  and  that  he  had 
always  lived  on  a  farm.  The  one  little  story  we  know  of  his  life  when 
a  child,  we  made  the  subject  of  a  narrative  in  Grandma  s  Darlings. 
He  was  the  boy  who  went  to  Whitby  with  his  grandfather  when  he 
was  taking  a  load  of  honey  to  market.  He  was  riding  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon.  On  the  way,  he  ate  so  much  honey,  that  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  could  never  eat  honey  again. 

He  was  overseer  of  the  Hardwick  farm  near  Pickering  for  ten 
years,  and  for  the  next  twenty,  he  was  overseer  of  the  John  Kitching 
farm,  also  close  to  Pickering.  Mr.  Kitching  gave  him  an  excellent  letter 
of  recommendation,  dated  April  1st,  1851,  when  he  and  his  family  left 
for  America.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dynes  family. 

Isabella  Smith,  born  February  4,  1796,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Hannah  Saunderson  Smith.  She  was  our  grandmother  on  our 
father’s  side.  Quite  early  in  life,  she  became  engaged  to  Thomas  Crosby; 
but  the  marriage  was  not  consummated  until  1828.  Isabella  was  the  oldest 
of  a  family  of  six  children,  three  girls  and  three  boys.  The  names  of 
the  boys  we  do  not  know,  but  the  three  girls  were  Isabella,  Elizabeth, 
and  Barbara.  Grandmother  said  that  Barbara  was  very  beautiful. 
We  can  remember  seeing  an  old  daguerreotype  of  her  taken  when  she 
was  a  young  woman,  and  very  conspicuous  were  the  heavy  curls  that 
hung  down  to  her  shoulders.  Unfortunately  this  picture  has  been  lost. 
Barbara  never  left  England,  nor  did  Elizabeth  who  was  married  to 
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Joseph  Coulson.  It  was  a  daughter  of  theirs  who  was  our  father’s 
first  wife.  Another  daughter,  Hannah,  was  married  to  William  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  they  came  to  America  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Crosbys. 
It  is  to  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Klein,  of  Marengo,  Iowa,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  pictures  of  our  great-grandmother,  Hannah 
Saunderson  Smith,  and  her  home;  and  also  for  those  of  Joseph  Coulson 
and  Elizabeth  Smith  Coulson. 

Isabella’s  early  life  had  not  been  an  easy  one;  and  when  we  think 
of  self-sacrifice  and  faithfulness  to  the  end,  the  life  of  our  grand¬ 
mother  stands  out  prominently.  Her  mother  developed  tuberculosis, 
and  the  chief  duties  of  the  household  fell  on  Isabella’s  young  shoulders. 
She  nursed  her  mother  until  she  passed  away.  But  before  that  distress¬ 
ful  event  occurred,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers  was  also  afflicted, 

and  before  he  died,  the  two  other  brothers  were  invalids  also.  It  was 

a  long  and  sorrowful  experience,  for  from  the  first  there  was  no  hope. 
The  mother  died  first,  and  then  in  order  of  their  ages,  the  three  brothers. 
The  oldest  of  these  lived  to  be  twenty-five;  the  youngest  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

We  used  to  notice  what  very  little  sleep  grandmother  needed. 

Frequently  she  would  sit  up  till  midnight,  and  then  get  up  at  five  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  She  explained  this  by  saying  that  in  youth  her 
rest  had  been  so  broken,  that  she  had  formed  the  habit  of  getting  along 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  sleep,  and  when  she  had  a  chance  to 
rest  she  could  relax  and  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  almost  instantly.  She 
had  large,  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  even  after  reaching  the  age  of 

eighty,  she  could  thread  a  needle  without  the  aid  of  her  glasses.  She 
lived  to  be  eighty-seven  years  and  ten  months  old. 

We  have  a  poem  entitled  “Morn”  which  was  written  by  one  of 
her  brothers.  She  could  not  recall  which  one  wrote  it;  any  one  of 
the  three  might  have  done  so.  We  often  wondered  whether  it  was 
composed  by  the  young  man  who  penned  it,  or  simply  copied  by  him 
because  it  was  so  fitting,  and  because  it  was  something  he  loved.  So 
we  wrote  to  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  dated  February  18,  1936: — 

“The  poem  ‘Morn’  was  written  by  Mrs.  Jane  Lewers  Gray  (1796- 
1871)  and  is  printed  in  full  in  Stedman’s  American  Anthology ,  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  Kewanee  Public  Library  Avould  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
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Mrs.  Gray  was  the  daughter  of  William  Lewers  of  Castle  Clayney, 
Ireland;  educated  at  the  Moravian  Seminary  of  Gracehill  near  Belfast; 
married  Rev.  John  Gray,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(sgd)  George  B.  Utley,  Librarian” 

There  are  eight  stanzas  in  Mrs.  Gray’s  poem.  We  are  inserting 
a  photostat  of  the  first  two  so  as  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations  the  writing  of  our  great-uncle  Smith  who  died  so  patheti¬ 
cally  young.  The  last  two  stanzas  follow  the  photostat. 

“Morn  is  the  time  to  die, 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  day 

When  the  stars  are  fading  in  the  sky 

To  fade  like  them  away, — 

But  lost  in  light  more  brilliant  far, 

Than  ever  merged  the  evening  star. 

“Morn  is  the  time  to  rise — 

The  resurrection  morn. 

Ascending  to  the  glorious  skies 
On  new-found  pinions  borne, 

To  meet  a  Saviour’s  smile  divine 
Be  such  ecstatic  rising  mine.” 

The  romance  connected  with  the  lives  of  these  two  estimable  young 
people,  Isabella  Smith  and  Thomas  Crosby,  Sr.,  has  always  interested  us 
greatly.  She  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  stay  at  home  where  she  was 
sorely  needed.  The  other  girls  were  too  young  to  do  what  was  required. 
She  was  a  small  woman  not  more  than  five  feet  tall.  Her  eyes  were 
black  and  very  fine.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  picture  of  her  taken  in 
Scarborough  while  she  was  still  comparatively  young.  Thomas  was 
about  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  and  his  younger  son,  John,  was  said 
to  look  very  much  like  him.  They  were  a  handsome  couple.  He  must 
have  been  deeply  in  love  with  her;  for  he  did  what  few  men  would 
have  done.  She  could  not  leave  her  father’s  home  till  her  work  of  love 
and  devotion  was  finished.  And  he  waited  for  her, — waited  all  those 
long  years.  Then  when  she  was  thirty-two,  and  he  thirty-six,  they 
married. 
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When  the  first  child  came,  it  paid  the  penalty  of  the  long  waiting. 
Its  little  life  had  to  be  sacrificed  that  its  mother  might  continue  to 
live.  That  was  before  the  day  of  anesthetics,  and  of  skilled  surgery  as 
we  know  of  them  now.  Our  father,  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  was  the  oldest 
of  the  three  children  that  followed.  He  was  born  in  Pickering,  August 
10,  1831.  When  a  little  boy  he  had  long  beautiful  curls,  like  his  Aunt 
Barbara's.  But  his  mother  could  not  teach  him  to  walk.  She  finally 
made  him  a  skull  cap  and  around  the  outside,  she  sewed  a  good-sized  roll 
of  cotton  batten  covered  with  cloth.  She  always  put  this  on  him  before 
trying  to  teach  him  to  walk  so  that  if  he  fell,  he  would  not  hurt  his 
head.  Finally  she  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  a  kind  neighbor  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  the  little  fellow  what  his  feet  were  for  and  how 
to  use  them. 

The  young  person  who  secures  a  wealth  of  information  from  father 
and  mother  regarding  the  days  of  their  childhood  and  youth,  is  fortunate. 
Some  day  he  will  want  to  know  these  intimate  details,  and  that  may 
be  when  it  is  too  late  to  get  them.  There  is  little  we  know  about  father’s 
early  life,  except  that  his  school  days  were  few,  and  that  after  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  worked  on  the  farm  where  his  father  was  overseer. 
The  farm  was  not  far  from  the  village,  and  he  did  not  have  to  go  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  his  father  did.  One  day  in  late  autumn,  he 
had  an  experience  that  tested  his  courage  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
We  have  to  remember  that  England  is  so  far  north  that  the  days  in 
the  fall  and  winter  are  very  short. 

One  morning  when  Thomas  started  out,  it  was  still  pitch  dark; 
for  the  sun  was  not  yet  up  and  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  everything.  But  he 
was  accustomed  to  both  fog  and  darkness,  so  he  started  out  bravely  and 
in  a  short  time  reached  the  turnpike  and  was  hurrying  along  as  fast 
as  the  darkness  would  permit. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  What  was  the  sound  that  had  reached  him 
faintly  through  the  blackness?  He  listened  intently,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  He  must  have  been  mistaken.  He  started  off  again  and  had 
gone  some  distance,  when  “clank,  clank,  clank,”  louder  this  time, 
reached  his  ears  distinctly.  What  could  it  be?  Was  it  a  ghost?  Children 
were  told  plenty  of  ghost  stories  in  those  days  and  these  came  rushing 
into  his  mind.  Should  he  turn  and  run  home?  No,  his  father  was 
expecting  him.  There  was  a  long  silence  and  this  time,  when  he  decided 
he  must  go  on,  he  advanced  cautiously  with  his  hands  outspread  before 
him  at  arm’s-length.  “Clank,  clank,”  and  much  nearer  now.  But  he 
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didn’t  stop.  Whatever  it  was  he  must  get  past  it.  Another  silence  and 
Thomas  went  on  steadily.  Then  all  at  once  his  hands  encountered  some¬ 
thing  warm  and  hairy!  For  just  a  moment  he  was  scared  and  speech¬ 
less.  Then,  as  quickly,  fear  vanished.  Of  course  it  was  Jack,  the  little 
donkey  from  the  farm,  that  was  kept  tethered  to  a  stake!  Thomas 
secured  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  in  company  with  his  little  friend 
soon  finished  the  fearsome  walk.  The  victory  he  won  that  morning 
was  indicative  of  the  many  he  was  to  win  later  in  life,  when  what  seemed 
insurmountable  obstacles  were  met  and  as  courageously  overcome. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  short  time  and  visit  Pickering,  the 
beautiful  village  where  our  father  spent  his  boyhood  days.  In  the  summer 
of  1925  we  had  gone  abroad  in  company  with  a  number  of  people  in 
a  Travel  Club.  On  reaching  London  we  left  the  company  for  a  few 
days  and  made  a  side  trip  so  that  we  could  visit  Halifax  and  Pickering, 
the  birthplaces  of  our  parents.  We  went  direct  to  Pickering  and  re¬ 
turned  by  way  of  Halifax.  We  had  always  known  that  Pickering  was  an 
interesting  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  only  eighteen  miles  distant;  but  even  so  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Pickering,  with  a  population  of  3500,  is  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  about  thirty-two  miles  northeast  of  York  where  the  famous 
Yorkminister  is  situated.  Our  father  always  said  if  any  of  us  ever 
went  to  England,  he  wanted  us  to  see  this  famous  cathedral  which  is 
second  only  to  Westminster.  As  we  had  to  change  cars  in  York,  we 
had  ample  time  to  visit  this  magnificent  building  which  father  had 
so  greatly  admired. 

Pickering  lies  at  the  foot  of  York  Moor,  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  riverways  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The  surrounding  land  is 
fertile,  and  is  used  both  for  raising  cereal  and  fodder  crops,  and  as 
pasture  land.  But  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  region  that  impressed  us 
most.  As  soon  as  we  were  established  at  the  Swan’s  Inn,  we  took  a 
walk  through  the  town.  The  old  church  which  our  father  used  to  attend 
was  open  and  after  walking  through  the  churchyard  and  taking  a  few 
pictures,  we  entered  the  church  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  pews.  It 
was  so  quiet  and  so  restful  as  we  sat  there  alone,  that  it  was  not  hard 
to  believe  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  were  all  around  us.  The  presence 
of  a  large,  silk  American  Flag  in  the  church  was  mystifying.  We  found 
out  later  that  our  ambassador,  Frank  Kellogg,  had  visited  the  town 
a  month  earlier,  and  had  presented  it  to  the  church. 
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W all  of  Pickering  Castle 


Pickering  Church 
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Entrance  to  Pickering  Castle 


The  Keep 
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The  Rectory  surrounded  by  its  spacious  grounds  adjoins  the  church¬ 
yard.  There  may  have  been  a  vegetable  garden  somewhere;  but  all  we 
saw  was  a  well-laid-out  flower  garden  with  paths  leading  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  plants  were  in  a  riot  of  bloom.  Our  father  had  seen 
all  this  too;  for  in  the  Old  World,  customs  now  in  existence  are  the 
product  of  countless  generations  of  people.  As  the  church  and  its  grave¬ 
yard,  and  the  Rectory  and  its  lawn  appeared  today,  so  they  had  ap¬ 
peared  when  father  was  a  boy.  How  he  must  have  loved  the  place! 

Above  the  church  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Pickering.  This  castle  existed  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  ruin  that  now  remains  is  partly  Norman,  but  chiefly  14th  century 
style.  The  gate-house  and  gateway  are  still  there,  as  are  also  parts 
of  both  the  outside  and  inside  walls.  The  moat  is  also  in  evidence; 
but  there  is  no  water  in  it  now,  and  both  drawbridge  and  portcullis 
are  gone.  In  one  place  we  climbed  up  and  stood  on  an  inside  part 
of  the  wall,  as  no  doubt  manv  an  ancient  warrior  had  done,  so  as 

j 

to  look  out  of  one  of  the  “arrow-slit”  windows  that  commanded  a  view 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  surrounding  country.  These  narrow 
windows,  which  enabled  the  besieged  to  stand  in  comparative  safety 
while  shooting  arrows  at  their  enemies,  are  fully  eight  feet  high  and 
ten  inches  wide.  The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  very  high 
and  very  steep,  especially  on  the  south  and  west  sides  where  the  river 
runs;  and  the  view  looking  out  in  either  of  these  directions  is  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful.  In  the  center  of  the  “keep”  is  now  a  Bowling  Green, 
where  on  this  afternoon  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  enthusiastically 
playing  the  game.  How  quiet  and  happy  this  scene  was  compared  with 
the  one  which  must  have  been  taking  place  on  these  very  grounds 
when  Richard  II  was  brought  here  and  imprisoned,  previous  to  his 
removal  and  confinement  in  1399  in  the  famous  castle  of  Pontefract, 
not  far  distant,  where  later  he  was  secretly  murdered!  Our  father’s 
may  not  have  been  so  romantic  an  age;  but  it  was  certainly  a  better 
time  in  which  to  live. 

We  found  it  hard  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  in  that  interesting  spot,  but  we  wanted  if  possible  to 
find  our  father’s  birthplace;  so  we  returned  to  the  Inn,  and  asked  the 
landlady  if  there  were  any  people  in  the  village  by  the  name  of  Kitching. 
She  said  there  were,  and  she  directed  us  to  their  home.  Arriving  at 
the  house,  we  inquired  for  Mr.  Kitching  and  were  ushered  into  the 
living  room  where  he  soon  joined  us.  We  told  him  our  errand,  and 
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Birthplace  of  Thomas  Crosby, 
Jr. — Robert  Kitching  in  fore¬ 
ground. 


Crosby  Cottage  ivith  pear  tree 
tacked  to  end 
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he  said  he  had  heard  his  father  speak  of  the  Crosby  family.  We  de¬ 
scribed  .the  little  stone  cottage  with  a  peartree  tacked  up  to  one  end 
of  it  where  father  was  born.  Later  Mr.  Kitching  showed  us  the  cottage, 
and  we  took  a  picture  of  it  which  is  reproduced  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kitching  were  cordial  people.  They  served 
the  customary  “afternoon  tea”  while  we  were  with  them,  and  it  was 
altogether  a  most  satisfactory  and  delightful  visit.  As  we  were  leaving 
town  at  eight  the  next  morning,  we  climbed  the  hill  again  later  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  Castle,  to  look  once  more  upon  the  superb  landscape; 
and  to  watch  the  sun  sink  to  rest  beyond  the  distant  hill  of  Pickering, 
our  father’s  childhood  home. 

The  next  child  of  the  Crosby  family,  also  a  boy,  born  January 
14,  1834,  was  named  John  for  his  grandfather  Smith.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Crosby  family  moved  to  a  place  two  miles  south  of  Pickering 
which  was  called,  “The  Black  Bull  Station”.  The  house  was  small, 
and  the  first  floor  was  all  in  one  room.  It  must  have  been  a  homey 
place;  for  in  this  room  there  was  a  large  fire-place,  a  window-seat,  and 
two  commodious  cupboards.  This  room  served  as  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  living  room  all  in  one.  The  stairway  to  the  second  floor  was  a 
very  primitive  one,  and  after  the  family  were  all  upstairs  for  the  night, 
the  trap-door,  which  gave  access  to  the  second  floor,  was  bolted  down. 
A  spring,  some  thirty  feet  away,  furnished  most  excellent  water  for  the 
house  and  the  stock.  It  was  while  they  lived  here  that  their  last  child, 
Hannah,  named  for  her  grandmother  Smith,  was  born  in  1835.  Late 
in  life,  she  described  this  as  a  very  pretty  home,  with  a  nice  house,  and 
a  yard  and  garden.  She  said  there  was  a  pear  tree  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  a  tea-tree  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  a  box  hedge  along  the 
front  of  the  yard. 

This  house  was  one  of  three  which  Thomas  Crosby,  Sr.,  owned  be¬ 
fore  he  left  for  America.  The  other  two  were  rented.  At  that  time 
in  England  it  was  necessary  to  own  property  in  order  to  have  a  vote. 
It  was  by  money  received  from  the  sale  of  these  properties,  added  to 
some  savings  that  they  had,  that  the  Crosby  family  were  able  to  buy 

their  tickets  to  the  United  States  and  to  purchase  land  in  the  new 

country. 

The  Crosbys,  with  the  exception  of  their  oldest  son,  our  father, 

sailed  for  America  in  1851.  They  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in 

Henry  County.  It  was  five  miles  south  and  one  east  of  Annawan,  and 
about  six  miles  northwest  of  Neponset.  It  was  on  the  north  edge  of 
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Barron  Grove,  and  the  house  was  built  on  the  south  line  of  the  farm, 
fronting  the  grove.  At  that  time  Neponset  was  a  good-sized  town,  and 
it  was  here  that  they  did  their  trading.  They  were  farmers  and  though 
it  was  difficult  to  break  the  sod,  exterminate  the  weeds,  and  raise  the 
first  few  crops,  they  struggled  on;  and  by  hard  work  and  rigid  economy, 
they  prospered  slowly  but  surely. 

In  the  meantime  the  railroad  which  formerly  had  ended  at  Sheffield 
was  built  on  through  Annawan  westward.  And  it  was  this  road  that 
precipitated  the  tragedy  for  the  Crosby  family.  In  those  early  days, 
the  fencing  material  was  expensive,  and  consequently  fences  were  not 
always  stock-proof.  In  June,  1857,  grandfather  Crosby  had  two  young 
colts  in  a  pasture,  and  one  day  he  found  they  were  gone.  If  not  re¬ 
covered,  the  loss  would  be  a  serious  one.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  followed  the  road  north  for  four  miles,  and  reached  the  railroad 
track.  Evidently  he  decided  to  walk  down  the  track  as  far  as  Annawan, 
which  was  about  a  mile  away,  and  go  back  home  by  a  different  road. 
It  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk,  and  there  was  a  strong  wind  from  the 
west,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going.  He  was  quite  deaf  at  this 
time  and  did  not  hear  the  Chicago  train  which  was  following  him  in 
the  growing  dark.  Either  the  engineer  did  not  see  him,  or  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  grandfather  would  step  aside  to  safety  in  plenty  of 
time.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  it  happened;  but  the  next  day  they 
found  his  bruised  body  beside  the  track.  He  was  buried  in  Fairview 
Cemetery.  His  name  was  later  inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  to 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  his  son,  John,  and  Isabella,  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1883. 

Two  years  before  her  death,  Isabella  received  a  memorial  card  from 
the  Kitchings  of  Pickering,  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Hitch¬ 
ing  who  was  an  uncle  of  the  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  us  when 
we  visited  Pickering.  This  nephew  is  also  dead,  having  passed  away 
in  1928.  We  are  giving  the  card  in  full:- — 

“In  Remembrance  of 
Robert  Hitching  M.  A. 

Vicar  of  Westow 
Who  died  July  2,  1881 
Aged  62  years 

To  be  interred  at  Pickering,  on  Wednesday,  July  6th,  at  6:30  P.  M.” 

John  Crosby  never  married.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  continued 
to  live  with  his  mother  and  to  provide  a  home  for  her.  He  was  an 
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Sawdon  Home  of  Mary  Coal  son  Crosby 


John  Crosby  and  Mary  I. 
Thompson 
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excellent  farmer  and  a  good  neighbor;  a  man  whom  everybody  liked. 
He  was  fond  of  his  nieces  and  nephews,  and  he  was  kind  to  them.  He 
gave  his  namesake  an  “express  wagon”  which  for  the  children  of  that 
day  was  a  great  treat;  and  when  his  brother’s  two  oldest  daughters 
began  teaching  school,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  silver  watch.  So  long 
as  the  families  of  his  brother  and  sister  were  young  children,  Christmas 
was  always  celebrated  at  “Grandma  Crosby’s”,  and  Uncle  John  never 
failed  to  have  a  gift  for  each  of  the  little  ones.  Even  after  the  older 
children  of  both  families  had  gone  away  from  home  to  attend  college, 
the  custom  was  kept  up.  Since  grandmother  was  now  quite  old,  the 
families  met  more  often  at  the  homes  of  Sister  Hannah  Dynes  and 
Brother  Thomas.  To  the  younger  members  of  both  of  these  families 
the  Christmas  party  was  an  event  recalled  in  later  years  with  pleasure. 

When  John  Crosby  died  in  June  1895,  at  the  age  of  61,  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Fairview  Cemetery  beside  the  mother  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  so  devoted.  He  left  no  will,  but  prior  to  his  death,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  a  section  of 
land,  be  equally  divided  between  his  brother  and  sister,  and  his  wishes 
were  faithfully  carried  out.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent 
photograph  of  him  taken  with  a  second  cousin  of  his,  a  daughter  of 
Hannah  Coulson  Thompson. 

Hannah  Crosby  was  married  to  Joseph  Dynes,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1834.  They  had  seven  children:  Anna,  Mary,  Ada,  Minnie, 
Lillie,  Thomas,  and  James.  All  of  them  grew  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  with  the  exception  of  Minnie,  who  lived  only  three  years.  These 
were  all  the  cousins  we  had  on  our  father’s  side  of  the  family,  and  since 
their  ages  corresponded  pretty  well  with  ours,  and  also  because  we  saw 
them  oftener  than  any  other  of  our  cousins,  we  were  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  we  were  with  the  others;  and  we  had  many  happy  times 
together.  All  of  them  have  now  passed  away  except  the  youngest  one, 
James. 

Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  did  not  come  to  this  country  until  1854.  He 
had  married  a  cousin,  Mary  Coulson,  and  had  remained  in  England,  but 
the  news  he  received  from  his  father’s  family  here,  much  of  it  very  al¬ 
luring,  finally  induced  him  and  his  wife  to  buy  tickets  for  America. 
At  this  time  they  had  two  small  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  left 
England  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  journey  across  was  a  most 
distressing  one,  taking  six  weeks,  which  was  nearly  twice  the  usual 
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amount  of  time.  Over  and  over  again  the  vessel  was  becalmed  and  at 
other  times  the  head  winds  were  so  strong,  that  the  progress  made  by 
tacking  was  almost  negligible.  When  the  vessel  finally  docked  at 
New  York,  Mary  was  so  ill  that  the  family  was  detained  many  days  be¬ 
fore  being  allowed  to  continue  their  journey. 

So  great  had  been  the  expense  thus  far,  that  there  was  but  little 
money  left.  A  stranger,  observing  their  misfortune,  volunteered  to 
advance  the  money  required  to  take  them  to  their  destination,  and  soon 
thereafter,  they  resumed  their  journey. 

Then  Mary  and  the  children  grew  worse.  When  they  reached 
White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  the  family  left  the  train  and  went  to  an  inn 
or  rooming  house,  in  order  to  get  medical  attention  and  care.  Soon 
Mary  died  and  directly  thereafter,  the  two  little  ones  also  passed  away. 
The  doctor’s  pronouncement  of  cholera  prevented  a  burial  service  at 
the  grave.  Mary  with  her  unborn  child  and  the  other  two  little  ones, 
John  and  Mary,  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Thus  one  grave  in  a 
strange  land,  held  all  that  was  dearest  to  the  bereaved  father. 

The  Crosbys  and  the  Coulsons  were  people  of  moderate  wealth  and 
so  the  family  had  brought  with  them,  useful  furnishings  for  the  new 
home  and  beautiful  personal  garments.  These  were  contained  in  three 
large  chests.  The  “Blue  Dishes”  were  packed  in  the  little  hair  trunk. 
After  paying  the  expenses  incurred  at  White  Pigeon,  our  father  had 
so  little  money  left  that  he  could  not  continue  the  journey  by  rail.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  chests  and  the  hair  trunk  in  what  he  thought  was  a  safe  place, 
the  bereaved  husband  and  father  began  the  long  journey  to  his  father’s 
house  in  Illinois,  on  foot.  He  walked  every  step  of  the  way;  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  took  him  almost  two  weeks. 

Having  received  from  his  parents  the  money  needed,  Thomas  re¬ 
turned  by  train  to  White  Pigeon.  There,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and 
dismay,  he  found  the  three  chests  had  been  stolen;  only  the  little  hair 
trunk  and  its  contents  remained.  Every  effort  he  made  to  recover  the 
chests  proving  futile,  he  took  the  little  trunk  and  returned  to  his  father’s 
house. 

Indignant  at  this  outrage  and  theft,  which  certainly  could  not  have 
occurred  in  England,  the  Crosbys  decided  that  Thomas,  in  company  with 
his  brother  John,  should  go  again  to  White  Pigeon  and  try  to  recover 
the  chests  with  their  precious  contents.  They  were  unable  to  find  the 
missing  chests  and,  therefore,  all  that  was  left  of  Thomas’s  belongings 
were  the  “Blue  Dishes”,  described  in  Chapter  Six  of  this  book.  They 
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had  been  bought  in  Scarborough,  England,  and  were  given  to  Mary  by 
her  parents,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Coulson.  When  the  sad  news 
was  received  in  England  by  Mary’s  parents,  her  mother  wrote  a  letter, 
a  part  of  which  follows: 

Hutton  Bussel, 

October  29,  1854. 

My  Dear  Son: 

It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and  trembling  hand  that  I  write 
an  answer  to  your  sorrowful  letter.  Your  letter  came  to  hand  October 
24.  I  was  at  Mr.  Hopper’s  when  the  sad  news  came.  I  could  not  speak 
a  word  only  shriek  out  my  grief.  I  thought  my  heart  would  burst. 
Not  a  tear  could  I  shed,  dear  Son.  I  think  I  cannot  get  over  my  trouble. 
It  is  great  and  I  think  yours  will  be  as  great. 

If  you  and  Mary  had  taken  my  advice  and  stayed  at  your  cottage, 
you  would  have  had  your  loving  wife  and  two  children. 

XXX  XXX  XXX  XXX 

Give  my  love  to  Hannah,  to  your  mother  and  to  your  father  and 
your  brother,  John.  Give  my  love  to  my  cousin,  George  Hill.  God 
bless  you.  From  your 

Loving  Mother, 

Elizabeth  Coulson. 


To  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr. 

The  money  debts  our  father  contracted  on  his  way  hither  were  in 
time  repaid;  but  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  “the  stranger  in  New 
York”  and  to  his  brother,  who  so  generously  came  to  his  assistance, 
were  obligations  he  could  never  discharge.  The  bond  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  these  two  brothers  was  never  disturbed;  but  grew  stronger  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  a  gratifying  memory  to  all  of  us. 


Chapter  V 

THE  PARKER  HOMESTEAD 

Fergus  Parker,  who  came  to  America  with  his  grandfather  Prince 
and  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  helping  his  grandfather  in 
the  field  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  farming  as  it  was  done  in  the 
New  World.  And  so  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father  who  im¬ 
mediately  bought  a  farm  near  Atkinson,  Illinois,  and  who  became  a 
very  successful  farmer.  However,  when  a  few  extra  dollars  were  in 
sight,  money  being  very  scarce  in  those  days,  grandfather  Parker  turned 
the  farm  work  over  to  the  family  and  went  back  to  his  old  trade,  engi¬ 
neering;  for  which  he  had  begun  training  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  This 
kind  of  work  he  usually  found  in  Sheffield  about  eight  miles  distant, 
and  he  always  walked  so  as  to  save  train  fare. 

There  was  one  part  of  farm  work  in  which  grandfather  never 
excelled,  and  that  was  the  handling  of  the  horses.  The  breaking  in  of 
the  saddle-horses  was  soon  turned  over  to  his  young  daughters,  Rosann 
and  Mary  Ellen,  and  later  to  Alice  Maud  when  she  was  old  enough.  All 
of  these  girls  became  skilful  horsewomen.  This  was  the  day  of  the 
blanket  and  surcingle,  the  side-saddle,  and  the  long  riding-skirt;  a  bit 
hard  on  the  horse  perhaps  and  rather  dangerous  for  the  rider.  But  no 
equestrienne  of  our  times,  no  matter  how  smartly  accoutered,  or  well 
mounted,  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  a  woman 
on  horseback,  as  was  made  by  the  women  and  girls  of  that  day. 

One  time  Aunt  Alice  Maud  rode  to  our  house,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  with  her  baby  boy  about  a  year  old  in  her  lap.  She  was  using 
blanket  and  surcingle.  She  left  for  home  about  three  o’clock,  and  had 
just  reached  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  long  sloping  hill  on  which  our 
house  stood,  when  the  horse  became  frightened,  and  danced  off  the  end 
of  the  bridge  into  the  ditch  which  was  then  dry,  and  fortunately  only  about 
four  feet  below  the  planking.  Somewhat  perturbed,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  losing  her  wits,  Alice  Maud,  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  the  bridle,  stepped 
onto  the  bridge  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  just  as  the  horse  landed  in 
the  ditch.  With  some  persuasion,  he  was  induced  to  come  back  onto 
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the  road,  and  with  no  difficulty  our  aunt  mounted  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  and  rode  safely  home  without  further  accident. 

To  Fergus  was  allotted  the  task  of  breaking  the  colts  to  drive  in 
harness.  One  day  he  and  his  father  had  hitched  a  colt  and  an  old 
horse  to  the  wagon,  and  had  turned  into  a  level  pasture  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  colt  its  first  lesson  in  team-work.  Everything  went  well 
for  a  few  minutes  when  the  colt  became  unmanageable.  Either  the 
horse  could  not  restrain  his  young  companion  or  he  also  became  im¬ 
bued  with  the  same  idea  of  sprinting;  for  the  team  dashed  away  at 
top  speed.  Fergus  was  standing  up  in  the  front  of  the  wagon  holding 
on  to  the  lines  with  all  his  might,  and  not  attempting  anything  in  the 
way  of  guidance,  since,  the  ground  being  level  as  a  barn  floor,  there 
was  no  danger  of  upsetting  the  wagon.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  let  them  run  until  they  were  tired  out.  When  they  had 
quieted  down,  Fergus  called  to  his  father,  wondering  how  the  older  man 
had  fared.  There  was  no  answer.  He  glanced  around.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  wagon.  When  he  finally  brought  the  team  to  a  stop,  he 
scanned  the  field,  and  there  in  the  distance,  almost  where  they  had  en¬ 
tered  it,  stood  his  father,  safe  and  sound. 

But  grandfather  was  not  a  cowardly  man.  Once  in  England,  he 
was  crossing  through  a  neighbor’s  field,  when  from  behind  he  heard 
the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  looking  round,  he  saw  a  savage  bull 
approaching  at  a  great  rate  of  speed.  If  he  had  run,  this  story  would 
have  ended  right  here.  His  wits  worked  quickly.  He  was  carrying 
an  umbrella,  for  the  day  was  dark  and  threatened  rain.  Facing  the  bull, 
and  walking  backward,  he  held  the  umbrella  in  the  direction  of  the  beast, 
and  began  slowly  putting  it  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The  creature, 
mystified,  slowed  to  a  walk,  keeping  its  eyes  on  the  strange  object,  and 
followed.  To  grandfather  the  distance  seemed  endless;  but  at  last  he 
was  up  against  the  stone  wall  over  which  he  must  climb  to  safety.  He 
paused,  and  the  bull  stopped.  Then  with  a  quick  movement,  he  threw 
the  umbrella  over  the  wall,  and  with  an  even  quicker  leap  he  followed 
it  to  safety. 

When  the  war  of  1861  broke  out,  Fergus  enlisted  as  a  volunteer. 
He  was  assigned  to  Company  B,  9th  Cavalry  from  January  15,  1862, 
to  February  15,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out.  This  company  had 
five  captains:  H.  J.  Humphrey,  T.  W.  Broffett,  R.  Harrington,  A.  R. 
Mock,  and  T.  J.  McNair,  all  from  Geneseo,  Illinois.  The  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Ninth  Cavalry  had  considerable  important  service  in  Gen- 
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eral  Steele’s  Division,  serving  in  the  district  of  south-east  Missouri. 
This  regiment  was  in  several  important  engagements. 

Our  uncle  Fergus  was  a  brave  soldier  and  exposure  to  dampness  and 
cold  undermined  his  health,  and  in  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  sent  to  the 
Soldiers’  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  while  he  was  convalescing  here, 
that  he  first  saw  Sarah  McKinley  who  with  her  mother  had  come  to 
bring  flowers  for  the  invalids.  After  the  close  of  the  war  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Atkinson,  they  were  married,  May  10,  1865.  But  he  could  not 
regain  his  health,  and  he  died  of  quick  consumption  in  less  than  two 
years  after  he  reached  home.  They  had  one  child,  whom  they  named 
Mary  Eliza. 

The  first  incident  of  which  we,  then  nearly  five  years  old,  have 
positive  recollection  is  of  Uncle  Fergus’s  return  from  the  war.  One 
day  with  brother  John  we  had  gone  out  to  the  little  stable  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  and  had  climbed  up  into  a  small  square  window  on  the  south  side, 
and  were  sitting  on  its  sill  with  our  feet  hanging  down  outside.  Suddenly 
from  round  the  corner,  a  tall,  handsome  man  in  faded  uniform  ap¬ 
peared,  and  stood  below  us.  Naturally  we  were  tongue-tied.  But  he 
told  us  he  was  our  Uncle  Fergus,  and  when  he  was  satisfied  we  were 
not  afraid  of  him  he  held  out  his  arms  and  helped  us  to  the  ground. 
We  have  in  our  possession  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  mother,  and  it  is 
being  inserted  here: 

“Fort  Pickering, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Friday  evening,  Nov.  11th,  1864. 

“My  dear  Sister: 

“I  received  your  welcome  letter  yesterdav  &  read  it,  your  letter, 
with  much  pleasure  indeed;  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  you  had 
forgotten  me  slick  &  clean.  I  am  feeling  some  better  than  I  was  10  or 
12  days  ago,  for  that  very  Evening  I  wrote  to  you  before,  I  began  to 
bleed  again  from  my  lungs.  But  I  feel  thankful  that  I  can  tell  you  I 
am  better  again.  I  bled  after  I  had  sealed  up  the  Letter.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  advice,  and  be  assured  1  will  try  to  keep  up  my  spirits, 

“I  am  blest  with  a  good  gift  in  that  respect;  if  I  was  not,  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago.  Yes,  Sis,  I  too  hope  to  feel  better 
when  I  get  home,  and  I  expect  to  start  for  that  delightful,  happy  place 
about  the  fifteenth  of  this  month.  They  have  been  made  to  believe  at 
last  that  I  deserve  a  furlough.  I  tell  you  Sister,  I  feel  happy  in  the 
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thought  that  before  long,  if  all  is  well,  I  can  once  more  see  those  dear 
familiar  faces,  and  place  myself  among  the  sweet  enjoyments  of  the 
Home  circle.  I  want  to  see  you  all  again. 

“Dear  Sister  to  be  candid  and  plain  with  you,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  with  Sorrow  that  I  am  not  prepared  for  anything  that  might  happen 
to  me  by  far.  And  yet  through  the  goodness  of  God,  I  hope  yet  I 
shall  live  to  see  that  happy  day.  I  promised  myself  over  a  year  ago, 
I  don’t  know  but  over  two,  that  if  I  ever  got  home  to  live,  I  would 
try  and  live  &  die  a  Christian.  I  felt  afraid  to  begin  here,  for  fear  I 
could  not  keep  it  up. 

“I  wrote  to  Father  and  Mother  yesterday,  &  to  Priscilla  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  I  think.  And  now  let  me  thank  &  congratulate  Brother  Thomas 
on  his  kind  advice  to  you.  I  am  sure,  Dear  Lizy,  you  can  profit  by 
those  kind  instructions,  for  it  is  delightful  to  receive  a  letter  from  those 
we  love,  even  if  only  a  short  one.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  fixing 
so  as  to  be  comfortable,  &  hope  your  house  may  be  comfortable,  & 
hope  its  inmates  may  live  long  and  happy.  As  I  see  your  humble 
petition  to  be  excused  for  not  writing  sooner,  I  feel  that  I  can  forgive 
you  from  my  heart. 

“Please  excuse  haste,  &  you  need  not  write  again,  for  I  am  coming 
&  then  you  can  say  it  to  my  face.  Sarah  would  join  me  in  my  best 
love  to  all.  So  Good  Bye 

“Ever  your  Loving  Brother 
Fergus  Parker.” 


To  Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby.” 

The  second  son,  George  Prince  Parker,  also  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  very  fond  of  music, 
and  had  a  “fiddle”  of  his  own  which  he  played  with  unusual  skill.  He 
earned  many  a  dollar  at  a  country  dance  with  his  nimble  fingers.  But 
the  “wanderlust”  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  decided  to  try  something 
else  for  a  while.  The  “gold-rush”  of  1849  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  still,  an  occasional  fortune  was  made,  and  young  men  were  still 
crossing  the  plains  in  search  of  the  yellow  metal.  So  George,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  friend,  William  Johnston,  rigged  up  a  “prairie 
schooner”,  and  with  a  four-horse  team,  a  dog,  their  rifles,  and  a  store  of 
provisions,  started  for  the  far  west.  After  what  our  uncle  always  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  most  pleasurable  trip,  they  arrived  in  Virginia  City, 
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Nevada.  We  are  inserting  here  a  letter  written  to  our  parents  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  us,  and  which  will  show  his  change  of  plan. 

“Virginia  City,  May  2nd.,  1865 

“My  Dear  Brother  &  Sister: 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  seat  myself  this  evening 
to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  Well, 
I  am  getting  along  first  rate  at  present.  I  feel  better  in  bodily  health 
than  I  have  for  the  last  six  months,  and  I  think  now  that  I  shall  go  right 
along.  I  &  Wm.  Johnston  still  stick  together  like  leeches  for  there 
is  no  getting  us  apart.  We  have  put  every  cent  of  our  money  into 

some  timberland.  We  think  we  shall  make  more  chopping  for  our¬ 

selves  than  working  by  the  month,  so  you  see  we  are  bound  to  keep  to¬ 
gether  till  we  come  home.  We  are  coming;  home  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
wood  cut  &  sold.  It  will  take  us  quite  a  while  to  get  through,  so  you 
must  not  expect  me  home  yet  for  a  good  while;  but  just  as  quick  as  we 
get  through,  this  country  won’t  hold  me  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  I 
am  about  sick  of  it  myself. 

“Well,  Thomas  &  Eliza,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  me  just  as 
I  am  at  present,  as  William  is  working  one  month  for  $60.00.  My  little 
cabin  stands  in  a  deep  hollow,  shut  out  from  everything,  and  here  I 
stay,  my  only  companion  being  a  spotted  dog.  I  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  cook  my  breakfast,  eat  it,  wash  my  dishes,  tie  up  my  dinner,  & 
climb  the  mountain  and  go  at  chopping,  with  a  six  shooter  on  my  belt. 

Well,  I  quit  at  night  of  course,  cook  my  supper  &  eat  it  &  wash  my  dishes 

again,  &  sit  down  on  my  stool  and  think  of  all  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
or  write  a  letter  as  I  am  doing  now.  It  gets  time  to  go  to  bed  after  a 
while,  so  I  shake  up  a  little  hay  that  I  have  got  sewed  up  in  a  little 
narrow  cover  made  of  cotton.  I  spread  one  blanket  to  lie  on,  and  three 
to  cover  me.  I  put  my  revolver  under  my  pillow,  get  in  to  my  blankets, 
and  go  to  sleep.  So  now  you  will  know  how  we  boys  get  along  in  the 
mountains. 

“But  Dear  Sister,  I  have  a  little  news  for  you,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
will  surprise  you  very  much  from  what  you  said  in  your  letter.  It  is 

this.  Miss - has  throwed  me  higher  than  a  kite.  I  got  a 

letter  from  her  a  week  ago  &  in  it  she  said  she  could  never  be  my  wife, 
so  smash  go  all  her  promises  both  written  and  spoken.  Eliza,  I  did 
not  think - was  that  sort  of  a  girl.  But  after  my  finding 
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out  how  fickle  she  is,  I  sha’n’t  go  to  the  trouble  of  fretting,  of  grieving 
or  anything  of  the  kind;  for  I  have  something  to  do  beside  fretting  about 
a  girl  that  can’t  keep  her  promises  as  long  as  my  old  clothes  have  lasted 
that  I  fetched  from  home,  for  I  am  wearing  them  every  day.  And 
Eliza,  she  wanted  to  know  how  I  took  the  shock.  It  made  me  laugh  till 
the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  Billy  wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
laughing  at,  so  I  let  him  read  the  letter,  and  then  we  had  a  laugh  all 
round.  But  still,  Dear  Sister,  I  can’t  help  but  feel  bad  at  times,  for  I 

thought  there  was  none  like - .  I  have  not  written  to  her  yet 

to  tell  her  how  I  “took  the  shock”,  but  I  shall  in  a  few  days. 

“So  now  to  change  the  subject,  I  want  you  to  write  oftener  and 
tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on  this  spring  &  summer.  I  suppose  you 
will  all  be  so  fine  and  out  of  debt  when  I  get  back  that  you  can’t  see 
Did,  (his  nickname)  but  if  you  can’t  see  him,  he  will  make  himself 
heard  I  tell  you.  I  want  to  know  how  my  little  nephew  &  nieces  are 
getting  on,  if  they  are  going  to  school  and  learning  to  read  and  spell. 
Give  them  all  a  kiss,  Eliza,  for  Uncle  George.  So  I  think  as  I  have 
told  you  all  the  news,  I  must  close  by  hoping  you  are  all  in  good  health. 
Give  my  respects  to  all  enquiring  friends  &  my  kind  love  to  you  both. 
So  no  more  for  this  time  from  your  ever  loving  &  affectionate  Brother, 

George  Parker  to 

Thomas  &  Eliza  Crosbv. 

* 

P.  S.  Pleave  forgive  me  for  not  writing  oftener,  &  I  will  write 
every  little  while  now,  hoping  you  will  do  the  same.” 

George  Parker  did  not  “make  a  fortune”,  although  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  1000  acres  of  land  in  Kansas.  But  he 
did  make  a  pretty  nice  sum  of  money.  When  it  was  time  to  return 
to  Illinois,  he  decided  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible,  and 
so  he  traveled  by  stage-coach  through  to  San  Francisco,  took  a  sailing 
vessel  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  having  crossed  this  by  rail,  he  took 
another  ship  which  landed  him  in  New  York  City.  On  arriving  in 
Atkinson,  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  his  father’s  farm  on  the 
east  which  he  later  sold  to  his  father.  He  married  Alice  E.  Henry, 
April  1,  1868,  and  they  lived  to  celebrate  their  sixty-fifth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary. 

They  had  five  children:  Nina  June,  Irving,  who  died  in  infancy, 
Eva  Myrtle,  Hubert  Henry,  and  Rosemary  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  in  1936.  George  Prince  Parker,  whose  last  home  was  in  Winfield, 
Kansas,  lived  ninety  years  and  five  months. 
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Priscilla  Parker,  whose  birthday  came  on  the  same  day  as  our 
mother’s,  May  5,  was  married,  June  18,  1863,  to  John  Bowen  of  Ne- 
ponset,  whose  birthday  came  on  August  10,  which  was  the  same  day  as 
our  father’s.  For  many  years  the  Bowens  lived  on  a  farm  about  three 
miles  west  on  Neponset  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track.  It  was 
on  this  farm  that  the  father  of  John  Bowen,  George  Bowen,  Sr.,  built 
his  log  cabin  on  his  arrival  from  England  in  the  year  1846.  The  cabin 
was  a  wonderful  playhouse  for  us  when  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  our 
uncle’s  home.  It  stood  right  back  of  the  large  house  and  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation  at  the  present  time.  We  are  inserting  a  picture  of 
it  which  we  took  August  1,  1936.  They  had  six  children:  William, 
Jessie,  Eli,  who  died  in  infancy,  Lucy,  James,  and  Eleanor.  Their  first 
home  was  only  six  miles  distant  from  ours,  and  our  families  had  many 
very  happy  visits  together.  Aunt  Priscilla  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  Following  is  a  letter  written  by  Priscilla  to  our  mother: 

‘Neponset,  Illinois, 

October  1,  1863. 

“Dear  Sister  Eliza: 

I  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  and  so  I  will  improve  them  in  writ¬ 
ing  you  a  few  lines.  I  want  to  see  you  ever  so  bad.  I  do  wish  you 
would  come  over  and  see  me  once  more;  for  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
my  folks  for  a  long  time  or  it  seems  a  long  time  at  least.  We  are  all 

very  well  at  present;  but  the  baby  was  sick — yes,  very  sick — last  week 

and  he  got  so  he  wouldn’t  eat  any  feed.  It  took  me  two  days  to  wash; 
but  he  is  a  good  deal  better  now.  He  had  a  very  bad  cold  and  it 
settled  on  his  lungs. 

I  have  made  three  cheeses,  two  last  week  and  one  this  morning, 
one  every  other  day.  I  like  to  make  it  first  rate,  but  I  shall  not  make 

many.  I  suppose  you  are  through  corn  picking  by  this  time.  Our  folks 

will  finish  here  this  week  if  it  keep  pleasant;  but  then  they  have  thirty 
acres  on  16  to  pick. 

“I  have  nothing  new  to  wear  and  I  wish  you  would  come  this  way 
to  town  some  time;  for  I  know  no  more  what  to  buy  for  the  baby’s 
cloak  than  a  great  goose  neither  how  much  nor  what.  Hannah  Gould 
is  going  to  make  him  a  bonnet  so  she  said  yesterday.  She  and  Mary 
Eldridge  are  picking  corn  every  day  like  tigers.  Hurrah  for  them!  Do 
come  over  when  you  can.  I  cannot  write  any  more  this  time.  No  more 
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at  present  from  your  loving  sister.  Our  love  to  you  all.  Tell  the 
children  little  Willie  sends  them  all  a  kiss. 

Your  sister, 

Pip  Bowen. 

“To  Eliza  Crosby.” 

Rosann  Parker,  who  was  six  years  old  when  her  people  brought 
her  to  America,  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  Francis  E. 
Morey,  February  3,  1871.  They  had  six  children:  Edwin,  Helen,  Louis, 
Elsie,  May,  and  Eva.  Rosann  learned  to  play  the  melodeon  in  her 
father’s  home.  Her  specialty  was  four  part  music,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  this  line  too  difficult  for  her.  She  was  the  first  organist  at  Fairview, 
the  church  she  attended  after  her  marriage.  It  will  always  owe  her  a 
debt  of  gratitude;  for  in  those  days  there  was  no  money  with  which 
to  pay  anyone  except  the  minister.  If  you  played  the  organ  or  sang, 
those  were  gifts  you  contributed  freely.  Our  Aunt  Rose,  as  we  called 
her,  lived  to  be  eighty-three. 

Robert  Parker  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Atkinson,  Illinois.  He 
married  Mary  E.  Foy,  June  29,  1872.  They  had  five  children:  Arthur, 
Ada,  Frank,  Nellie,  and  Fay.  After  her  death  he  married  Ella  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Workman,  and  six  children  were  born  to  them:  Nina,  Donald, 
Dorothy,  Sarah,  Ruth,  and  Mildred.  Uncle  Robert  lived  to  be  eighty- 
three.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  Atkinson.  Late  in  life  he  moved  to  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  in  order  to  give  his  family  the  benefit  of  attendance  at  the  Iowa 
State  University.  After  Aunt  Ella  died,  he  returned  to  his  former  home 
in  Atkinson. 

Mary  Ellen  Parker  was  our  favorite  aunt  because  of  the  ghost 
stories  she  told,  and  the  games  she  invented  for  our  amusement.  She 
was  married  to  Samuel  Kerr,  March  18,  1874,  and  spent  most  of  her 
life  in  Iowa.  She  had  six  children  :  Alice,  Myrtle,  Chester,  Bessie,  Jay, 
and  Parker.  She  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  eighty. 

Alice  Maud  Parker  was  married  to  Clarence  Walker,  September  7, 
1873,  and  they  had  one  child,  Fergus.  They  separated  after  living  to¬ 
gether  only  a  short  time.  Later  December  4,  1879,  she  was  married  to 
John  Galvin,  and  they  had  four  daughters:  Nellie,  Sarah,  Alice,  and 
Mable.  Their  home  was  in  Iowa. 

James  Parker,  Jr.  married  Mary  Arkland,  December  9,  1880;  and 
they  had  four  children:  Mabel,  Chester,  Dessie,  and  John.  James  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The  Parker  Homestead  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants. 
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Chapter  VI 

SIXTEEN— THE  FIRST  HOME 


Our  parents  made  progress  from  the  very  first,  but  it  was  slow. 
Getting  settled  in  the  new  home  wasn’t  a  very  difficult  matter.  A  very 
small  amount  of  furniture  and  a  cook-stove  had  already  been  bought 
and  set  in  place.  This  stove  was  for  burning  wood  only,  and  we  thought 
it  very  much  prettier  than  the  plain  looking  coal  stove  which  eight  or 
nine  years  later  took  its  place.  It  stood  up  high  on  four  rather  spind¬ 
ling  French  legs,  and  had  four  removable  covers  at  the  top.  Back  of 
these,  and  with  the  lower  part  on  a  level  with  the  stove  plates,  was  an 
oven  with  a  door  at  one  end.  No  stooping  to  see  into  this  oven.  Back 
of  the  oven  was  the  pipe  which  led  to  the  chimney.  Beside  the  table, 
chairs,  bed,  and  stove,  there  was  little  else;  no  rugs  or  carpets  for  the 
floors,  no  fancy  curtains  for  the  windows.  But  there  was  one  beautiful 
thing  which  father  gave  to  mother — a  set  of  thin  china  which  he  brought 
from  England  with  him.  How  she  always  loved  and  prized  that  china! 
It  consisted  of  a  teapot,  a  sugarbowl,  and  a  cream-pitcher — all  shapely 
in  form  and  artistically  designed;  also  eight  cups  and  saucers  besides 
the  plates.  These  plates  were  not  round  and  were  scalloped  around 
the  edges.  There  were  four  distinct  corners  which  gave  to  the  plates 
a  square  appearance.  From  corner  to  opposite  corner  a  plate  measured 
9%  inches,  and  from  a  point  half-way  between  the  corners  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  Sy2  inches.  Around  the  outer  edges  of  the  plates  and  saucers 
and  the  covers  of  the  teapot  and  sugarbowl  and  around  the  upper  edges 
of  all  the  other  pieces,  there  was  a  broad  band  of  dark  blue.  In  the 
center  of  each  plate  and  saucer  and  at  intervals  on  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  other  pieces,  the  decorations  were  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors — the  dominant  one  of  which  was  pink.  This  china  set 
was  always  kept  on  the  highest  shelf  in  the  cupboard.  It  was  never 
used  except  on  special  occasions. 

Father  also  brought  with  him  from  England  a  small  trunk,  the 
outside  of  which  was  covered  with  cowhide  with  the  hair  outside.  We 
used  to  call  it  the  hair  trunk.  It  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
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about  sixteen  inches  wide  and  deep.  The  lid  was  slightly  curved,  being 
higher  in  the  center.  Unlike  the  china,  this  trunk  had  constant  use. 
Towels,  sheets,  pillowslips,  and  other  much-used  articles  found  a  place 
in  it.  It  was  not  strongly  built,  like  trunks  of  today,  and  in  time  it  was 
quite  bald  in  spots.  We  do  not  know  how  many  years  of  service  it 
saw;  but  we  are  sure  it  was  worn  out  before  we  moved  to  the  second 
farm,  as  father’s  first  quarter  section  was  called. 

But  mother,  always  a  good  housewife,  was  happy  to  have  a  home  of 
her  own,  and  she  set  about  immediately  making  the  rooms  as  pretty  as 
possible  and  seeing  that  everything  was  clean  and  in  oidei.  From  the 
first  she  must  have  been  a  good  cook.  Any  food  which  she  prepared 
always  “tasted  good  ’. 

We  had  a  letter  in  July,  1935,  from  a  woman  who  was  one  of  our 
best  friends  when  we  were  children  in  the  Holdridge  School.  We  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  over  sixty-five  years,  and  we  had  had  no  written 
correspondence  until  she  celebrated  her  golden  wedding  a  month  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  above  date.  Mrs.  Waring  answered  our  letter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  very  fully,  recalling  incidents  of  our  school-days  we  had  forgotten. 
In  her  letter  were  a  few  sentences  which,  since  they  have  a  bearing  on 
this  topic,  we  are  quoting  here:  — “I  have  thought  often  of  the  times 
I  used  to  go  home  with  you  to  stay  all  night.  I  would  say  to  mother, 
‘I  hope  Eva’s  mother  has  some  of  those  three-cornered  cakes  with  the 
English  currants  in  them;’  and  she  was  almost  sure  to  have  some.  They 
were  delicious.’’ 

In  order  to  make  a  beginning  as  a  renter,  our  father  had  to  go  into 
debt  for  his  farm  implements  and  his  stock;  but  these  young  people  had 
already  overcome  too  many  obstacles  to  have  their  courage  daunted  by 
a  small  indebtedness.  “Sixteen”  was  their  home  for  seven  years,  and 
though  prices  for  farm  products  were  low,  they  finally  cleared  off  theii 
debt  and  saved  up  a  small  amount  of  money  beside.  Their  first  pigs 
they  sold  for  two  cents  on  the  hoof.  Eggs  were  seldom  more  than  ten 
cents  a  dozen.  And  if  butter  went  as  high  as  twenty  cents  a  pound,  that 
was  an  incident  to  be  remembered. 

There  were  occasional  losses  that  were  discouraging  and  haid  to 
bear.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  they  had  gone  to  make  a  short 
visit  at  a  neighbor’s  home,  some  one  broke  into  the  house  and  carried 
off  father’s  flowered  vest  and  the  “turnip  watch  ,  which  latei  necessitated 
the  buying  of  a  clock.  And  this  was  not  all  the  thief  took  that  day. 
Mother  had  a  five  dollar  bill,  which  she  had  concealed  between  two  of 
the  leaves  of  the  family  Bible.  That  was  taken  also. 
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By  far  the  most  severe  loss  while  they  were  living  here  was  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  railroad,  which  ran  on  the  south  side  of  the 
wagon  road  and  parallel  with  it.  The  Company  had  had  some  trouble 
with  a  farmer  on  the  opposite  side  about  the  upkeep  of  the  fence  that 
bordered  the  track,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  bad  feeling  on  both  sides. 

It  happened  that  two  young  colts  belonging  to  father  got  out  of  the 
pasture  one  day,  followed  the  road  down  to  the  “crossing”,  which  was 
only  a  short  distance  east  of  the  house,  and  then,  probably  tempted  by 
the  grass  beside  the  track  which  at  that  time  was  only  a  single  one, 
followed  it  back  grazing  as  they  went.  When  the  train  from  Chicago 
came  rushing  along  and  whistled  for  the  crossing,  the  colts  took  fright 
and  side  by  side  they  started  on  a  headlong  race  down  the  track.  All 
might  have  been  well,  except  that  they  soon  arrived  at  a  place  where 
a  small  stream  of  water  ran  under  the  track.  Here  the  solid  roadbed 
of  dirt  ended.  There  was  no  crossing  and  at  the  moment  of  hesitation 
which  followed,  the  train  was  on  them  and  killed  them  both — the  cow¬ 
catcher  throwing  them  to  opposite  sides  of  the  track.  It  was  a  serious 
loss  for  the  young  people,  and  one  from  which  it  took  some  time  to 
recover. 

On  September  7,  1858,  the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Eliza  Crosby  - 
was  born.  They  named  her  Lucy  Isabel.  Perhaps  all  people  love  their 
children;  but  of  this  we  are  sure, — they  loved  theirs,  all  of  them.  One 
trait  of  this  little  one  which  stood  out  prominently  from  the  very  first 
was  her  love  of  flowers,  for  which  she  coined  the  word,  “wowers”. 
Long  before  she  could  walk,  her  father  used  to  carry  her  along  the  side 
of  the  railroad  track  to  see  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  which  still  grew 
in  such  profusion  there.  She  loved  them  and  must  have  some  of  every 
kind  she  saw.  She  was  overjoyed  when,  with  both  her  chubby  fists 
full  of  them,  she  was  at  last  borne  home  in  triumph  to  her  mother. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon,  sitting  on  her  father’s  shoulder,  this  delightful 
little  game  was  repeated.  And  her  love  of  flowers  did  not  end  with  her 
childhood  days.  In  later  life  along  with  the  vegetable  garden,  there  was 
always  a  place  for  flowers.  And  in  the  winter  time,  one  or  more  win¬ 
dows  were  devoted  to  their  care. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  March  20,  1860,  their  second  child,  Eva 
Mary,  was  born.  This  was  the  earliest  spring  that  the  country  had  seen, 
at  least  so  it  was  said.  Father  had  all  his  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
in  the  ground  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  baby.  Like  her  older  sister 
she  had  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair  which  turned  darker  as  she  grew 
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older.  Mother’s  arms  were  full  then,  but  not  so  full  that  she  couldn’t 
welcome  her  first  boy  who  was  born  January  30,  1862.  He  was  named 
for  brothers  of  his  parents, — John  Fergus,  and  while  he  was  still  quite 
young,  we  began  to  call  him  Johnny. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  a  boy  that  he  had,  now  and  then,  to 
cause  a  little  unusual  excitement.  One  day  he  climbed  up  and  fell 
headfirst  out  of  his  high-chair,  causing  an  unsightly  bruise  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  Another  time  after  he  had  learned  to  walk,  he  was  playing  in 
the  barnyard  where  an  empty  wagon  was  standing  and  in  attempting 
to  run  underneath,  he  brought  his  head  with  such  force  against  one 
of  the  axles,  as  to  make  him  unconscious  for  a  time.  Fortunately  his 
father  was  right  there  when  it  happened,  and  the  little  fellow  was  quickly 

carried  into  the  house,  where,  as  we  say  now,  first  aid  was  speedily  ad¬ 

ministered. 

At  another  time  he  commenced  crying  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Thinking  to  relieve  his  pain,  or  whatever  his  trouble  was,  mother  gave 
him  a  small  dose  of  paregoric.  It  soothed  him  at  once  and  he  fell 

asleep.  He  was  still  sleeping  when  father  came  in  from  the  field  to 

dinner.  When  at  two  o’clock  he  was  still  sleeping,  mother  began  to 
wish  he  would  show  signs  of  waking  up.  At  three  she  began  to  be 
alarmed.  At  four  she  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  she  went 
to  the  field  and  called  father.  Together  they  tried  to  wake  little  Johnny. 
But  though  his  eyelids  might  part  for*  a  brief  instant,  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  close  again. 

And  so  father  went  for  the  doctor.  He  was  a  young  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Priestman,  taciturn,  a  good  practitioner,  and 
greatly  revered  by  all  the  people  of  the  community.  He  examined  the 
sleeping  child.  To  all  appearances  there  was  nothing  wrong.  His 
breathing  was  deep  and  regular;  his  color  was  good.  When  the  doctor 
found  out  what  had  induced  the  sleep,  he,  always  a  man  of  few  words, 
made  the  brief  comment  that  the  dose  had  been  a  little  too  much.  He 
assured  the  worried  parents  that  the  boy  was  all  right,  and  told  them 
to  let  him  sleep  until  he  woke  by  himself.  And  this  little  Johnny  did 
about  suppertime.  Much  to  his  mother’s  relief,  he  awoke  quietly  and 
in  the  best  of  humor  and  with  an  appetite  commensurate  with  his  long 
fast.  Mother  never  again  administered  a  dose  of  paregoric  to  any 
of  her  children. 

About  this  time  there  was  another  occurrence  that  stands  out  prom¬ 
inently  in  our  memory.  Since  the  road  in  front  of  our  house  ran  paral- 
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lei  with  the  railroad  track,  it  was  a  sort  of  thoroughfare  for  tramps, 
although  only  an  occasional  one  came  along.  The  house  stood  back 
from  the  road  only  a  short  distance  and  the  fence  which  followed  the 
road  curved  in  from  both  directions  and  stopped  at  the  two  front 
corners  of  the  house.  At  one  of  these  corners  there  was  a  sate  into 

O 

the  yard.  If  you  wanted  to  go  to  the  back  door  you  had  to  go  through 
this  gate.  As  the  front  door  always  seemed  somewhat  exposed,  mother 
kept  it  locked. 

One  day  a  man  turned  off  the  road,  and  started  for  the  front  door. 
Mother  saw  him  coming  and  as  he  staggered  rather  badly,  she  decided 
he  had  too  much  to  drink  in  Neponset.  He  rapped  loudly  on  the  door. 
In  the  meantime  she  had  taken  her  three  small  children  into  the  kitchen 
(this  happened  before  John  could  walk)  and  had  locked  the  back  door 
also.  After  a  while,  he  gave  up  knocking  on  the  front  door  opened  the 
gate  and  staggered  round  to  the  back  door  where  he  resumed  his  furious 
rapping.  Not  getting  any  answer,  he  walked  to  the  wood-pile  nearby 
and  getting  a  stick  of  wood,  he  returned  to  the  door  and  began  hammer¬ 
ing  with  all  his  might.  When  he  had  come  round  to  the  back  door, 
mother  had  gone  to  the  front  door,  prepared  to  run  with  her  three  little 
ones  if  he  should  effect  an  entrance. 

Not  getting  an  answer  at  the  back  door,  the  man  again  staggered 
through  the  gate  and  back  to  the  front  door,  where,  with  his  stick  of 
wood,  he  began  raising  a  furious  racket.  This  performance  was  re¬ 
peated  on  first  one  door  and  then  the  other,  until  mother  was  almost 
prostrated  with  fright.  But  as  the  bolts  and  hinges  held  firm,  and  she 
had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  house  unless  a  door  gave  way,  confidence 
began  to  return  and  her  nerves  began  to  steady.  After  what  seemed 
an  age,  the  man  moved  off  down  the  road  in  the  direction  he  was 
originally  pursuing. 

Mother  was  now  teaching  her  little  girls  to  read.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  she  had  bought  a  primer  such  as  they  used  in  the  school-house 
where,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  she  intended  to  send  Lucy  to  school.  While 
she  was  teaching  Lucy,  I  was  there  to  learn  the  letters  too;  and  so  we 
both  learned  to  read  at  the  same  time.  As  long  as  we  went  to  school, 
we  were  in  the  same  classes,  and  were  learning  the  same  lessons.  Mother 
always  dressed  us  alike,  and  later  when  we  went  away  to  Normal  near 
Bloomington  we  were  taken  for  twins.  And  so  it  happened,  that  when 
we  went  to  school  that  first  day,  both  of  us  could  read  our  primer  very 
well,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  studying  the  First  Reader.  This 
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may  have  been  a  McGuffey,  since  that  was  the  name  of  the  readers 
used  for  many  years  afterward  in  the  school  which  we  attended. 

While  we  lived  in  this  first  house,  the  schoolhouse  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  railroad.  We  carried  our  dinner  to  school,  as  did  all  the 
other  children,  in  a  dinner-pail.  Mother  never  let  us  cross  the  track 
by  ourselves.  After  dressing  us  for  school,  she  took  John  by  the  hand 
while  we  trotted  on  ahead  and  walked  with  us  across  the  track.  Then 
she  kissed  us  goodbye  and  went  back  home  while  we  went  on  to  school. 
At  a  little  after  four  o’clock  when  we  reached  the  crossing,  we  always 
found  her  patiently  waiting  with  little  John  by  her  side. 

While  our  parents  lived  at  “Sixteen”  they  attended  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Neponset  which  they  had  joined  soon  after  establishing  their 
new  home.  The  service  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  but  they  found  it  both  interesting  and 
helpful.  And  in  addition  to  that  everybody  was  so  nice  and  friendly. 
When  you  are  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  especially  when  you 
are  young,  nothing  cheers  you  so  much  as  a  warm  handshake  on  Sunday 
morning,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  that  people  are  glad  to  see  you,  that 
they  consider  you  one  of  themselves,  and  that  they  wish  you  well.  Our 
parents  were  faithful  members  of  this  church  while  they  lived  in  its 
vicinity. 


Chapter  VII 

THE  EIGHTY— THE  FIRST  FARM 

Three  lines  of  an  old  rhyme  we  learned  long  ago  ran  like  this: 

“Whereunto  is  money  good? 

Who  hath  it,  hath  a  livelihood. 

Who  hath  it  not,  he  hath  despair.” 

There  was  truth  in  those  lines  then;  and  there  is  today.  Thrift  was  in 
style  in  our  parents’  day  and  so  out  of  the  earnings  during  the  first 
five  years,  they  had  had  a  “livelihood”,  had  paid  off  their  debts,  and 
had  saved  five  hundred  dollars  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a  piece  of 
land.  The  farmer  who  could  buy  prairie  land  with  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  woodland  on  it  was  fortunate.  Such  a  piece  of  land  joined 
Uncle  John  Crosby’s  farm  on  the  north.  In  the  main  it  was  prairie; 
but  Barron  Grove  extended  within  its  south-east  boundary. 

This  was  “The  Eighty”  — The  First  Farm,  virgin  prairie  and  wholly 
unimproved.  Our  father  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  our  Uncle  John 
Bowen,  began  the  erection  of  the  stable  and  house  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
They  dug  a  well  and  a  cistern  and  on  March  1,  1863,  the  family  moved 
to  their  new  home.  The  house  was  not  lathed  and  plastered  and  the 
March  winds  being  raw  and  cold,  we  three  children  were  often  wrapped 
in  shawls  to  keep  us  warm.  Father  was  employed  out  doors;  and  so  mother 
lathed  the  three  rooms  and  when  favorable  weather  came  they  were 
plastered. 

The  new  house  was  built  on  an  elevation  about  midway  of  the 
length  of  the  farm,  and  was  nearly  twenty  rods  back  from  the  road 
which  ran  north  and  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  farm.  It  was  a  small 
house,  it  was  well  built,  and  it  was  always  painted  white.  It  is  still  there, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  added  onto  at  the  back.  At  first  there  were 
three  rooms  in  the  main  part  of  the  house,  two  of  which  were  pretty 
small;  a  porch  with  a  small  room  at  the  west  end  of  it  was  built  across 
the  south  end  of  the  house.  This  room  was  used  as  a  kitchen  during 
warm  weather.  There  was  a  door  to  this  porch  from  the  large  room. 
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A  lane  led  up  from  the  main  road  to  the  barnyard,  which  was 
back  of  the  house.  Between  this  lane  and  the  porch,  father  planted  four 
soft  maple  trees.  They  grew  very  fast,  and  their  leaves  were  always 
a  source  of  admiration  for  us  children  because  they  were  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  shape.  Two  of  these  trees  are  still  living.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  which  was  the  front,  there  were  two  windows  with  a  door  be¬ 
tween  them.  Here  a  small  space  of  ground  was  used  as  a  houseyard 
and  a  flower  garden;  and  here  mother  always  had  several  beds  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  There  were  marigolds,  lady  slippers,  bluebells,  snap¬ 
dragons,  and  four-o’clocks.  We  used  to  wonder  how  the  last  named 
knew  when  to  open  since  they  couldn’t  see  the  clock. 

In  the  center  of  these  beds  and  on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  was 
a  rosebush.  Mrs.  Thomas  Bates  of  Neponset  gave  these  to  our  mother, 
and  she  told  Lucy  and  me  we  could  call  them  ours.  Naturally  we  both 
wanted  the  red  one.  Mother  settled  the  matter  by  letting  us  draw  lots. 
Lucy  drew  the  red  rose,  and  so  my  affection  was  transferred  to  the  white 
rose.  We  still  love  the  velvety  red  rose,  the  beautiful  pink  rose,  and 
the  dainty  yellow  one.  But  today,  if  we  could  have  only  one  rose-bush, 
we  would  choose  the  white  Killarney  with  its  bloom  of  such  matchless 
fragrance.  Perhaps  that  is  because  our  first  love  was  a  white  rose. 
The  impressions  of  childhood  are  lasting  ones.  The  rest  of  the  slope 
of  the  hill  to  the  road  from  the  lane  to  a  fence  running  parallel  with 
it  a  little  farther  north,  farther  planted  to  fruit  trees. 

Back  of  our  farm  to  the  west  was  the  one  owned  by  the  Pipers 
who  had  been  so  good  to  mother  when  she  was  ill.  On  the  north,  ours 
joined  the  Humphrey  farm.  There  may  have  been  fences  on  these  two 
sides,  but  there  was  no  fence  along  the  east  side  which  was  next  to  the 
road,  and  so  father  planted  an  Osage  orange  hedge  the  entire  length. 
Part  of  it  is  still  alive.  The  plants  were  small,  but  he  plowed  up  two 
or  three  furrows,  and  they  were  set  out  down  the  center.  They  had  dark 
glossy  green  leaves  and  good-sized  thorns.  The  soil  was  rich  and  the 
plants  grew  rapidly.  But  all  weeds  had  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
that  was  father’s  ruling,  and  we  children  had  to  do  it.  As  soon  as  we 
were  home  from  school,  we  changed  our  dresses,  took  a  large  basket  and 
went  to  work.  It  wasn’t  really  hard  work,  but  it  was  tedious  work 
especially  when  one  would  rather  play.  When  our  basket  was  full, 
we  had  to  carry  it  to  the  pig-pen,  (the  pigs  didn’t  have  a  pasture  till 
later)  and  throw  the  weeds  over  the  fence.  The  pigs  always  acted  as 
though  they  were  half  starved.  This  was  really  the  best  part  of  the 
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work,  since  it  was  a  pleasure  just  to  notice  the  rapacity  with  which  the 
weeds  were  devoured. 

Our  work  of  pulling  weeds  along  the  hedgerow  was  diversified  by 
taking  them  out  of  the  garden.  These  were  the  weeds  that  the  pigs 
liked  best.  Perhaps  they  were  finer  and  juicier  just  because  they  grew 
in  such  a  well-tended  place.  There  was  one  we  called  the  pig-weed. 
We  did  not  know  its  botanical  name,  but  it  must  have  been  akin  to 
Portulaca,  for  its  stems  were  of  the  same  pinkish  color,  only  very  much 
larger  and  very  fat  and  juicy;  and  instead  of  the  large  and  showy 
blossom  of  its  cousins,  it  had  only  a  very  tiny  yellow  flower.  This  was 
the  weed  for  which  the  pigs  were  most  greedy.  When  you  had  once 
watched  them  scramble  to  get  them,  you  knew  there  was  neither  “golden 
rule”  nor  etiquette  among  pigs.  You  must  not  think  from  what  we  have 
said  that  the  burden  of  “weeding”  fell  altogether  on  the  children.  Our 
father  set  us  the  best  of  examples  along  this  line.  He  was  a  particular 
farmer  always,  and  worked  from  morning  to  night  improving  his  land 
and  freeing  it  from  weeds. 

No  one  born  in  later  years,  and  especially  the  children  of  this 
and  future  generations,  will  ever  know  how  difficult  it  was  to  turn  the 
sod  of  the  virgin  prairie,  plant  it,  and  raise  the  first  two  or  three  crops. 
There  were  no  tractors  or  riding-plows,  and  no  corn-planters  or  drills. 
When  the  field  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed,  if  it  were  to  raise  wheat, 
father  slung  a  bag  containing  the  seed  under  his  left  arm.  The  top  and 
bottom  of  this  bag  were  in  some  way  connected  over  his  right  shoulder. 
The  open  end  was  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  easily  insert  his 
right  hand,  draw  it  out  full  of  grain,  and  by  a  really  graceful  motion 
send  it  flying  in  front  of  him  over  the  prepared  soil. 

If  it  were  corn  that  had  to  be  planted,  he  hitched  a  team  of  horses 
to  a  ponderous  wooden  thing,  a  “marker”,  that  looked  something  like  the 
old-fashioned  sleds  that  children  used  to  play  with  in  the  winter-time; 
only  in  place  of  two  short  heavy  runners,  there  were  at  least  four  longer 
ones  placed  about  four  feet  apart.  Father  had  two  poles  with  a  bit  of 
white  cloth  tied  to  the  top  of  each  which  he  kept  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  field.  These  poles  were  used  as  “sights”  and  after  sticking  them 
up  in  the  ground  in  the  right  places,  he  stood  on  the  “marker”  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  white  cloth,  he  made  as  straight  a  set  of  grooves  as 
he  could  across  the  field.  The  “marker”  had  to  be  moved  each  time 
to  a  new  position  before  he  turned  round.  When  he  had  finished  doing 
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this  one  way,  he  went  to  the  other  two  sides,  and  did  the  same  thing 
that  way.  We  used  to  think  it  very  pretty  when  he  had  finished. 

And  then  we  children  had  our  “innings”.  We  were  given  small 
buckets  full  of  nice  yellow  kernels  of  corn,  and  walking  carefully  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  we  dropped  four  kernels  into  each  intersection.  Father 
followed  with  a  hoe  and  covered  them  to  the  right  depth.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  method  and  the  machinery  they  employ  today,  by  which 
the  corn  is  dropped  kernel  by  kernel  in  straight  lines,  and  cultivated  only 
one  way.  It  is  infinitely  less  work,  but  it  isn’t  so  pretty.  We  have 
only  to  close  our  eyes,  and  in  imagination  we  can  see  the  rows  of  green 
corn  a  few  inches  high  forming  straight  lines  in  at  least  three  different 
directions.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Later  this  field  had  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  “double-shovel”,  an  antique  sort  of  plow  drawn  by  one 
horse.  It  also  had  to  be  hoed,  so  as  to  clear  the  weeds  away  from 
close  round  the  stalks.  Here  again  we  older  children  came  in  useful. 
We  cannot  recall  that  the  idea  that  we  should  not  help  ever  occurred  to 
us.  We  knew  what  a  struggle  our  parents  were  having  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shelter  us;  so  that  when  we  were  not  in  school,  or  helping  mother 
in  the  house,  we  were  helping  father  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  had  no  time  for  recreation  or  play. 
In  this  regard,  too,  it  was  a  healthful,  pleasant  life.  The  schoolhouse 
was  a  mile  away,  and  we  were  allowed  by  our  mother  just  half  an  hour 
to  get  there.  This  time  was  very  pleasantly  spent  in  company  with  the 
children  who  came  from  the  same  direction.  Sometimes  we  walked, 
sometimes  we  loitered  and  then  ran,  and  sometimes  we  “hippity-hopped” 
as  far  as  we  could.  Julia  Bevins  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  could 
“hippity-hop”  the  whole  mile  without  stopping.  She  was  a  wonder  we 
thought.  Sometimes  in  the  summer  time  we  waded  in  the  brook,  its 
name  was  Kink  River  and  it  had  its  source  in  the  Piper  farm.  One 
memorable  time  we  caught  four  little  fishes  about  six  inches  long, 
which,  because  we  wanted  to  take  them  home  at  the  close  of  school,  came 
to  a  sad  end.  We  had  emptied  a  dinner-pail,  partly  filled  it  with  water, 
and  put  our  fishes  into  it.  Then  Julia  ran  to  Grandmother  Crosby’s  and 
asked  the  hired  girl  to  put  them  into  water  and  keep  them  for  us.  She 
cheerfully  assented.  When  at  the  close  of  school  we  called  for  them, 
we  found  them  floating  belly  upward  in  a  tub  of  soap-suds.  She  had 
done  the  washing  that  day.  We  carried  them  home,  stopping  every 
once  in  a  while  to  blow  into  their  open  mouths.  But  they  didn’t  revive.  In 
the  winter  we  often  secured  marvelous  small  images  of  ice  from  this 
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brook,  which,  knowing  little  about  hygiene,  we  sucked,  or  else  allowed 
to  melt  in  our  mittened  hands.  Then  there  was  the  noon  hour,  and  two 
recesses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  still  to  think  of  the  simple  games 
we  played.  The  children  of  that  place  and  of  those  times  lived  useful, 
happy,  normal  lives. 

When  we  first  moved  to  the  Eighty,  Barron  Grove  was  timberland, 
none  of  which  had  been  “cleared  ”.  Any  farmer  could  turn  his  cattle 
out  into  the  road  in  the  morning  and  let  them  go  to  the  grove  for 
pasturage  during  the  day.  They  always  found  their  way  there  all  right; 
but  as  they  couldn’t  find  the  way  home  without  help,  we  usually  went 
with  John  to  find  and  drive  them  home  at  night.  In  later  years  we 
have  often  wondered  that  our  parents  dared  to  let  us  go;  for  a  great 
many  herds  pastured  there.  We  soon  learned  one  thing  though,  and 
that  was  that  cattle  are  not  naturally  sociable.  Like  people,  they  are 
inclined  to  form  cliques.  Each  herd  remained  by  itself,  and  nearly 
always  each  one  was  led  by  a  cow  with  a  bell  tied  to  her  neck.  Often 
we  had  to  go  a  long  distance  before  we  located  our  herd.  When  in 

our  search  we  sighted  a  strange  group,  we  were  careful  never  to  go  near 

it. 

Two  of  our  cows  shared  the  honor  of  being  leader.  Sometimes 
one  led,  sometimes  the  other.  One  we  called  Daisy,  for  she  was  nearly 
all  white,  with  tiny  red  spots  on  her  sides.  Lucy  claimed  this  cow  as 
hers.  The  other,  which  we  called  ours,  was  red  with  a  few  markings  of 
white.  She  was  named  Cherry.  These  were  the  two  we  always  looked 
for;  and  the  two  the  others  all  followed  home.  The  distances  we  had 
to  walk  sometimes  before  we  found  the  cattle  were  pretty  great.  The 
direction  we  liked  to  follow  best,  led  toward  the  east  after  we  reached 
the  grove.  Here,  after  walking  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  arrived 
at  a  tree  we  knew  well.  It  was  a  mammoth  oak,  two  great  branches 
of  which  dipped  down  almost  to  the  ground  on  one  side.  These  we 

called  our  horses.  By  sitting  well  out  toward  the  end  of  the  limbs,  we 

set  them  in  motion  by  touching  our  toes  to  the  ground  and  giving  a  little 
spring  upward.  How  wonderfully  those  branches  would  move  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  after  we  once  got  them  into  motion!  We  pretended 
we  were  riding  horseback.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  we  occasionally 
saw  the  two  Bevins’s  donkeys  grazing.  We  knew  their  names — Jack  and 
Jinney;  but  we  never  tried  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  If  they  had 
possession  first  of  the  place  under  the  oak  tree,  we  never  disputed  their 
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right  to  be  there.  We  always  found  our  cattle  in  good  shape  except 
once.  That  day,  dogs  had  evidently  been  chasing  them,  and  one  poor 
young  calf  had  lost  half  of  its  tail.  It  healed  all  right  later,  but  that 
night  it  was  a  sorry  sight. 

While  we  lived  on  the  Eighty,  our  people  used  to  do  most  of  their 
shopping  in  Neponset.  They  always  carried  their  butter  and  eggs  to 
the  store  and  whatever  they  were  worth  was  taken  off  the  bill  of  goods 
and  groceries  they  bought  that  day.  Often  the  amount  was  not  large, 
but  “every  little  helps”  was  the  adage  pretty  generally  adopted  at  that 
time.  When  they  went  they  always  took  the  children  along,  until  the 
time  arrived  when  they  could  be  left  by  themselves  at  home  with  perfect 
safety.  Even  after  that,  we  were  all  taken  occasionally  just  to  give  us 
an  outing. 

The  way  led  through  Barron  Grove.  The  road  ran  uphill  and  down¬ 
hill,  and  in  those  days  it  wound  about  so  as  to  avoid  difficult  places.  If 
the  weather  was  dry,  the  roads  were  rough;  if  wet,  they  were  muddy. 
In  either  case  the  going  was  pretty  slow.  The  trip  to  town  was  always 
an  all  day  jaunt.  The  children  of  today,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
speed  along  at  thirty  miles  or  more  per  hour,  would  probably  find  a 
ride  like  that  very  tiresome.  The  lumber  wagon  had  no  springs  under 
the  box.  The  seats  were  pieces  of  boards  about  fifteen  inches  wide 
which  reached  from  one  side  of  the  wagon-box  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
had  bits  of  wood,  called  cleats,  nailed  on  at  each  end  underneath  to  keep 
the  seat  from  slipping.  Father,  mother  and  the  baby  always  sat  on  the 
front  seat,  and  the  rest  of  us  sat  on  the  seat  or  seats  behind.  It  was 
always  a  “one  way  track”  in  those  days,  but  with  no  danger  of  a  head- 
on  collision  at  the  top  of  the  hills.  The  horses  could  always  turn  out  to 
one  side  if  they  met  another  team,  and  they  were  seldom  traveling  so 
fast  that  they  couldn’t  stop  instantly.  In  fact,  if  ever  we  did  meet  any¬ 
one,  which  was  not  often,  both  wagons  came  to  a  halt,  so  that  the  oc¬ 
cupants  could  enjoy  an  exchange  of  the  neighborhood  news. 

We  were  allowed  lots  of  liberty  in  the  back  seats,  and  we  were 
quite  as  frequently  standing  as  sitting.  The  road  through  the  grove 
followed  the  way  of  least  resistance,  both  as  to  hills  and  forest  trees. 
The  latter  often  overhung  the  road  so  much  as  to  brush  against  the 
folks  in  the  wagon  as  it  went  by.  When  we  saw  such  a  possibility  in 
the  offing,  we  children  were  right  onto  our  feet,  ready  to  see  which  of 
us  could  pluck  the  most  leaves  from  the  offending  branch.  That  none 
of  us  ever  fell  out  at  such  times  savored  somewhat  of  the  miraculous. 
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Today  we  would  not  think  of  trying  to  duplicate  what  we  did  then,  no 
matter  how  alluring  the  opportunity. 

A  ride  through  Barron  Grove  in  the  winter  time,  when  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  was  the  one  that  we  all  liked  best.  Father  always 
transferred  the  wagon-box  to  the  bob-sled,  and  filled  it  half-full  of  clean 
straw.  Over  this  a  blanket  was  spread  on  which  we  all  sat  with  our 
backs  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  our  feet  stretched  out 
toward  the  other.  When  we  were  all  seated,  mother  and  the  baby  along 
side  the  rest  of  us,  father  covered  us  with  heavy  comforts  or  blankets, 
tucking  them  in  carefully  around  those  who  sat  at  the  ends.  It  was 
he  who  noticed  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  he  seated  us  so  that  it 
would  be  at  our  backs  as  much  as  possible.  Then,  everybody  else’s 
comfort  having  been  looked  after,  father  seated  himself  on  the  board 
near  the  front  of  the  bob-sled,  wrapped  a  blanket  around  himself, 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  away  we  went. 

The  same  road  that  took  us  to  Neponset  also  led  to  the  home  of 
Aunt  Priscilla  Bowen,  mother  s  oldest  sister.  It  was  when  we  were  there 
one  day  to  visit,  that  father  saw  a  possum  in  the  woods,  and  because  these 
little  animals  were  so  destructive  among  the  chickens,  he  killed  it.  It 
lay  very  quietly  on  the  straw  in  the  end  of  the  sled,  and  was  carefully 
examined  by  all  the  boys  after  we  reached  our  destination.  But  when, 
after  dinner  was  over  and  our  visit  was  at  an  end,  we  came  out  to  the 
barnyard  to  climb  into  the  sled  for  the  home  trip,  the  possum  was  gone! 
We  hope  after  this  experience,  Mr.  Possum  stayed  away  from  highways 
and  barnyards,  and  that  he  retraced  in  safety  the  miles  which  separated 
him  from  his  family. 

The  first  child  born  on  the  Eighty  was  a  boy  who  was  named 
Horace.  He  came  July  4,  1864,  and  lived  only  two  weeks.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  die,  and  they  laid  him  away  in  Fairview 
graveyard.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  early  passing  that  the  name 
Horace  always  seemed  a  sorrowful  one  to  us.  A  small  marble  tomb¬ 
stone  marks  his  grave. 

The  arrival  of  the  next  child  was  on  May  3,  1865.  He  was  named 
George  Edwin,  the  first  name  being  for  mother’s  second  brother.  He 
gave  his  little  namesake  a  five  dollar  gold  piece, — a  handsome  gift  for 
that  day.  He,  the  same  as  all  the  older  children,  slept  in  the  old 
cradle  which,  on  account  of  its  having  rocked  all  the  Crosby  babies 
to  sleep,  deserves  description  here.  It  was  a  sort  of  shapely  box  on 
rockers,  somewhat  wider  at  the  top.  It  was  made  of  solid  wood,  and 
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the  boards  at  one  end,  which  we  called  the  head  of  the  cradle,  were 
about  seven  inches  higher  than  they  were  at  the  foot.  A  feather  mat¬ 
tress  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  cradle,  and  there  was  always  a  small 
pillow  at  the  head.  When  a  child  fell  asleep,  he  was  placed  in  this 
bed,  and,  if  he  stirred  uneasily,  the  cradle  was  gently  rocked  until  he 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep  again.  Often  our  dear  mother  would  sit  and 
sing  the  baby  to  sleep,  while  rocking  the  cradle,  and  either  sew  or  knit 
at  the  same  time. 

Father  did  not  sing  naturally,  and  the  two  or  three  hymns  which 
he  mastered  were  pains-takingly  taught  him  by  our  mother.  But  baby 
George  early  developed  a  preference  for  having  father  sing  him  to 
sleep,  and  father,  whose  voice  was  very  musical,  obligingly  composed 
an  original  song  of  his  own  which  never  failed  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  Often  mother  called  to  father  at  work  in  the  field,  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  put  the  child  to  sleep.  Then  he  always  tied  his 
horses  to  the  fence,  came  into  the  house,  sat  down  beside  the  cradle, 
rocked  it  gently  and  sang:  ‘"Be-O-Bobby-O”,  over  and  over.  In  a 
short  time  Georgie  was  sound  asleep.  This  was  the  tune  and  its  spell 
always  worked. 
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Our  mother  was  a  woman  far  above  the  ordinary.  Life  hadn’t 
been  at  all  easy  for  her,  and  she  had  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
sort  of  education  either  literary  or  musical,  for  which  her  mind  craved. 
After  her  marriage,  the  size  of  her  family  was  such  that  every  minute 
had  to  be  spent  during  the  day,  and  even  in  the  evening,  cooking,  putting 
up  lunches  for  the  school-children,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  sewing, 
knitting,  bathing  and  dressing  children;  and,  when  they  were  taken  ill, 
nursing  them  back  to  health.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  work  she  had  to 
do,  she  was  always  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and  seldom  interfered 
with  the  games  the  children  played,  even  when  the  weather  was  cold  and 
they  had  to  play  in  the  house.  Looking  back,  we  often  wonder  how 
she  endured  those  house  games  at  all.  Our  house  at  this  time  was 
very  small;  just  a  summer  kitchen,  which  mother  used  as  many  months 
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in  the  year  as  the  weather  would  permit,  a  large  living  room,  which  in 
winter  served  as  a  kitchen  too,  and  two  bedrooms. 

And  the  children  before  we  left  this  home  numbered  five;  for 
on  November  17,  1868,  another  boy  arrived,  and  was  named  Thomas 
Ervine.  Fortunately  there  was  school  seven  and  sometimes  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  age  of  five 
and  sometimes  even  four  in  those  days.  Whenever  it  was  warm  enough, 
our  playroom  at  school  and  at  home  was  the  out-doors.  But  there  was 
the  winter  time  and  rainy  days,  when  play  in  the  house  was  absolutely 
necessary.  No  doubt  we  did  have  some  quiet  games;  but  there  was 
no  such  a  variety  of  simple  games  for  children  then  as  there  is  today. 
Sometimes  we  were  allowed  to  build  houses  and  rail  fences  with  the 
clothespins  (this  must  have  been  a  bit  hard  on  them)  and  we  had 
shelled  corn  with  which  we  used  to  outline  whole  farms,  with  houses, 
stables,  pens,  and  pastures  complete. 

Then,  too,  we  had  our  dolls,  some  of  them  china,  but  most  of 
them  stuffed  rag  ones,  and  these  we  played  with  by  the  hour.  Since 
our  brothers  were  all  younger  than  we  were,  they  were  often  coaxed 
into  being  part  of  the  two  families.  Lucy  had  one  corner  of  the  kitchen 
fenced  off  by  chairs  for  her  house,  and  we  had  another.  We  went 
through  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  getting  our  large  doll  families 
ready  to  “go  a-visiting”,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  small  brother,  we 
proceeded  to  make  or  return  a  “call”  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 
Then,  too,  there  were  hours  of  comparative  quiet,  when  we  were  sewing 
for  our  doll  families.  We  were  taught  the  use  of  needle  and  thread  very 
early  at  home;  for  there  were  no  sewing  classes  connected  with  the 
schools  we  attended.  Children  always  like  to  do  the  thing  that  is  new, 
and  long  before  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  small  girls  of  that  day  were 
quite  skilled  with  their  needles.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  sewing  for 
dolls  to  sewing  for  one’s  self,  and  an  interesting  one.  By  the  time  we 
reached  our  “teens”  we  could  make  new  garments,  and  mend  old  ones; 
and  do  it  all  very  creditably.  Knitting  was  taught  us  at  an  early  age 
by  our  mother  who  was  very  proficient  in  this  line.  Father  didn’t  raise 
sheep,  so  that  mother  never  “carded  the  wool”  or  spun  it  into  yarn,  as 
some  of  the  other  women  of  the  neighborhood  used  to  do.  She  bought 
skeins  of  heavy  yarn  at  the  store  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  winding 
it  into  balls. 

Mother  opened  the  skein  up  and  put  it  over  two  chairs  placed 
back  to  back.  Then  as  soon  as  she  had  “started”  the  ball,  she  gave  it 
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to  one  of  us  to  wind.  How  we  loved  to  wind  those  balls  of  yarn!  We 
were  not  tall  enough  to  stand  in  one  place  and  pass  the  thread  of  yarn 
over  the  tops  of  the  chairs  as  our  elders  did;  and  so  we  walked  pa¬ 
tiently  and  slowly  round  and  round,  winding  as  we  went,  and  watching 
the  ball  grow  larger  and  larger.  It  really  took  a  long  time  to  learn  to 
knit;  for  we  were  always  holding  the  yarn  either  too  tight  or  too 
loose,  usually  the  former,  although  by  constant  practice  we  finally 
achieved  some  measure  of  success.  But  long  before  we  could  make  the 
needles  click  the  way  mother  could,  ready-made  stockings  began  to 
come  into  the  stores,  and  our  generation  never  did  get  to  the  point 
arrived  at  by  our  mothers,  where  we  could  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
a  baby  or  a  young  child  in  an  evening. 

There  were  other  games — noisy  games — and  these  were  not  infre¬ 
quent,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  the  ones  most  enjoyed  by  the  small  boys; 
although  the  girls,  who  being  older  were  usually  the  planners,  entered 
into  them  with  quite  as  much  zest.  One  of  these,  (they  were  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple),  was  to  place  two  chairs  back  to  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  then  run  round  them,  one  behind  the  other  as  fast 
as  we  could  go.  If  we  could  overtake  the  one  in  front  of  us,  we  had 
the  right  to  pass  him  if  we  could.  This  game  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  amount  of  shrieking  and  laughing;  and  if,  as  did  happen  occa¬ 
sionally,  one  of  the  smaller  children  got  hurt,  there  was  a  little  wailing 
as  well,  until  he  was  comforted. 

Sometimes  all  the  kitchen  chairs  were  placed  in  a  row  side  by  side, 
and  we  crawled  through  the  lower  parts  one  after  another.  Once  in 
a  while  a  child  got  stuck,  and  then  what  a  lively  time  the  others  had 
pulling  him  out!  But  the  noisy  game  we  all  liked  best,  was  to  sit  side 
by  side  in  the  stout  old  cradle  with  our  feet  all  to  one  side,  and  start 
it  rocking;  slowly  at  first,  increasing  the  speed  gradually,  until  it  was 
going  at  a  furious  rate.  After  enjoying  this  motion  for  a  considerable 
time,  we  increased  the  momentum,  and  the  cradle  went  over  backward, 
tipping  all  of  us  out  onto  the  floor.  Then  after  the  scrambling,  shout¬ 
ing,  and  laughing  had  died  down,  we  would  all  climb  in  and  do  it  all 
over  again.  Only  mother-love  of  the  most  patient  sort  could  ever  have 
endured  such  a  bedlam. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  old  cradle  was  pathetic.  When  no  longer 
needed  in  the  house,  it  was  taken  to  the  barnyard,  where,  minus  its 
rockers,  it  was  used  as  a  trough  for  small  calves.  When  we  think  of 
its  degradation,  for  such  its  final  use  always  seemed  to  us,  we  feel  a 
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The  first  stove  burned  wood  only. 
No  stooping  to  get  to  this  oven. 


Crosby  Cradle  &  side-view  of  rocker 


pang  of  sorrow  that  anything  so  closely  connected  with  the  earliest  part 
of  our  lives,  should  of  necessity  finally  pass  out  of  existence  in  such  a 
manner.  Nearly  all  children  are  interested  in  horses.  We  always  wanted 
a  pony;  but  money  was  too  scarce  at  that  time,  since  expenses  increased 
as  the  children  grew  older,  and  so  while  we  were  small,  we  had  to  get 
along  without.  Years  afterward  a  western  pony  was  bought  for  the 
two  youngest  children  and  they  named  him  Buckskin  on  account  of  his 
color.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  older  ones  never  learned  to  ride 
horseback.  We  did,  for  father  finally  got  a  horse  that  was  so  kind  and 
gentle  that  any  one  of  us  could  handle  her.  It  happened  this  way. 

One  morning  when  we  were  all  going  to  Annawan,  father  left  the 
team  which  was  harnessed  to  the  wagon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
lane,  while  he  went  into  the  house.  One  of  the  small  boys  was  standing 
on  the  porch,  and  he  wanted  father  to  lift  him  into  the  wagon  and  let 
him  hold  the  lines.  This  father  refused  to  do,  since  Rodney,  a  beautiful 
and  spirited  horse,  was  part  of  the  team,  and  he  had  not  had  him  long 
enough  to  know  just  how  trustworthy  he  was.  The  child  didn’t  like  the 
decision  at  all,  and  pouting,  he  followed  father  into  the  house.  Almost 
immediately  the  horses  started  down  the  road  at  a  gallop.  We  all  ran 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Fortunately  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane  was  open.  They  went  straight  across  the  road,  and  with  a  single 
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bound  cleared  the  “laid”  hedge  into  the  Clark  field  opposite.  The  har¬ 
ness  held,  the  wagon  held,  and  the  hedge  wouldn’t  give  way !  So  the 
runaway  stopped  right  there.  We  were  all  glad  the  child  hadn’t  had  his 
way. 

A  few  days  later  when  we  were  playing  out  doors,  we  heard  the 
noise  of  a  wagon  and  galloping  horses  and  saw  them  coming  over  the 
hill  on  the  east  road.  It  was  another  runaway,  and  we  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested,  not  recognizing  it  to  be  father’s  team  until  it  turned  in  at  our 
gate.  That  was  Rodney’s  last  offense  so  far  as  we  knew.  Father,  whose 
family  was  made  up  of  small  children  at  this  time,  did  not  want  an  un¬ 
reliable  horse.  So  he  unhitched,  and  led  Rodney  farther  along  the  road 
till  he  reached  the  home  of  Mr.  Bevins.  In  this  home  beside  the  father 
there  were  several  grown-up  boys,  and  they  all  loved  horses,  especially 
good-looking  ones.  They  had  a  mare  called  Minnie  that  they  had  for  a 
long  time  been  wanting  to  get  rid  of.  She  was  a  good  reliable  animal, 
but  when  she  broke  into  a  trot,  her  head  swung  like  a  pendulum,  re¬ 
maining  stationary  only  at  the  top.  Her  appearance  was  certainly 
against  her,  especially  since  she  had  a  broad  white  stripe  the  whole  length 
of  her  face.  We  came  to  know  her  by  that  movement  of  her  head  as  far 
as  we  could  see  her. 

Father  told  Mr.  Bevins  frankly  what  was  the  matter  with  Rodney, 
and  he  reciprocated  by  describing  Minnie’s  peculiarity.  In  a  short  time 
an  exchange  of  horses  was  accomplished,  and  the  traders  were  satisfied. 
How  we  children  all  came  to  love  Minnie!  She  would  let  us  climb 
onto  her  back  in  the  pasture,  three  or  four  of  us  at  a  time,  and  she 
never  tried  to  get  us  off,  as  Old  Fly  used  to  do,  by  rubbing  up  against 
the  fence.  All  of  us  learned  to  ride  horse-back  on  Minnie.  Whenever 
we  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  road  one  at  a  time  for  a  real  ride, 
she  always  stopped  and  waited  for  us  if  we  happened  to  fall  off. 
After  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  animal  having  such  a  fine  dis¬ 
position,  we  didn’t  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  old  adage, — “Hand¬ 
some  is,  that  handsome  does.” 

We  asked  John  for  some  little  incident,  some  first  memory  of  his 
childhood  days,  and  received  the  following  letter: — 

“MY  PARENTS  AS  I  REMEMBER  THEM 

“I  was  four  years  old  when  I  first  realized  that  I  had  parents, 
and  that  I  was  responsible  to  them,  at  least  to  my  mother.  It  was 
a  little  incident,  but  it  has  always  stayed  with  me.  We  lived  on 
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father’s  first  farm,  the  eighty,  in  a  little  cottage  on  a  small  hill  back 
from  the  road  a  short  distance. 

“Father  was  at  work  in  the  field,  mother  busy  in  the  house.  I  was 
playing  in  the  stable,  where  a  mare,  Old  Fly,  stood  munching  hay. 
I  had  picked  up  a  small  stone,  and  was  throwing  it  about  in  the  stable, 
when  it  fell  into  a  keg,  where  a  hen  had  deposited  her  daily  egg-  I 
picked  up  the  cracked  egg,  carried  it  carefully  to  the  house,  and  told 
mother  Old  Fly  had  stepped  on  it.  She  thanked  me  for  bringing  the 
egg  in,  and  then,  since  I  stuck  to  my  impossible  story,  she  gave  me 
a  good  spanking,  not  for  breaking  the  egg,  but  for  telling  a  lie  about  it! 
If  Old  Fly  had  ever  stepped  on  that  egg,  there  wouldn’t  have  been 

any  egg  to  pick  up.  My  mother  was  very  real  to  me  after  that,  and 

I  was  cured  of  telling  lies,  or  at  least  of  having  mother  catch  me  at  it. 

“From  that  time,  I  began  to  take  notice  of  father.  He  was  kind 

and  indulgent,  a  man  children  always  loved.  Then  followed  a  brief 
two  years  when  I  went  into  the  field  with  him  to  hoe  corn.  In  the 
fall  all  three  of  us,  my  two  older  sisters  and  I  used  to  help  him 
husk  corn.  But  I’m  afraid  we  spent  most  of  the  time  running  to 

the  house  to  warm  our  fingers.  Eva  and  I  picked  the  ‘down  row’,  and 
father  used  to  say  that  the  cattle  would  like  Eva  awfully  well,  because 
she  left  so  many  ears  of  corn  on  the  stalks.  We  always  kept  count 
of  the  red  ears,  so  as  to  see  who  of  the  three  of  us  got  the  most.  Lucy, 
since  she  had  a  row  to  herself,  generally  came  out  best. 

“After  supper,  while  father  milked  the  cows,  mother  gathered  the 
children  round  her,  and  before  putting  them  to  bed,  she  told  them  Bible 
stories,  and  sang  with  them  the  old  songs  they  all  learned  to  love: — 
‘The  North  Wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have  snow’;  ‘Where  are 
now  the  Hebrew  Children’,  and  many  others.  In  those  long  winter 

days  and  evenings,  we  learned  to  love  that  little  self-sacrificing  mother, 
who  knit  our  stockings,  made  our  clothes,  and  cooked  our  pumpkin  pies. 

“Then  came  the  day,  (how  well  I  remember  it!)  when  we  must 
have  more  land.  Father  rode  away  on  Blucher,  (a  son  of  Old  Fly), 
then  back  again,  and  then  away  once  more  to  return  with  the  news 

that  he  had  bought  a  new  farm  of  160  acres.  (It  was  never  home 

to  me  as  the  ‘eighty’  had  been,  to  which  I  looked  back  often  with  longing! ) 

“From  this  time  on,  I  think  I  was  impressed  with  the  simple  faith, 
and  the  undying  devotion  of  two  people  to  their  God,  ‘who  giveth  all 
good  things’,  and  to  their  children,  for  whose  well-being  they  felt  such 
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great  responsibility.  The  church  was  nearer  to  us  now.  There  was 
a  Sunday-school  and  the  preaching  service;  the  midweek  prayer  service; 
the  family  Bible  reading  and  prayer  every  morning.  These  ‘means 
of  grace’  were  never  neglected  either  for  gain  or  for  pleasure.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  through  them  and  out  of  them  developed  a  faith  that 
reflected  itself  in  these  words  written  to  me,  their  oldest  son,  by  Clifford 
their  baby  boy  the  last  Christmas  he  was  alive  on  earth: — ‘And  so, 
John,  you  and  I  will  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  our  Parents.  Good 
luck  in  the  New  Year,  and  goodbye.’  ” 

(Signed  by  our  brother, 

John  Fergus  Crosby) 


Chapter  VIII 
EARLY  TRAINING 

From  the  very  first,  our  parents  were  always  interested  in  our 
education,  and  they  did  everything  they  could  do  to  help  and  to  in¬ 
spire  us.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  some  very  excellent  teachers 
that  we  had  in  the  Holdridge  School.  The  most  outstanding  of  these 
perhaps  was  Mr.  William  R.  Sandham,  then  a  young  man,  and  later  one 
of  the  prominent  educators  in  Stark  County.  So  painstaking  had  he 
been  with  all  the  children  in  the  school  during  his  stay  of  a  year  that, 
on  the  last  day  of  school,  father  visited  the  school  on  purpose  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  had  done.  This  act  of  appreciation  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  Mr.  Sandham,  that,  when  nearing  his  ninetieth  year,  he  spoke 
of  it  when  recalling  incidents  connected  with  his  work  at  that  time.  No 
doubt  it  was  due  to  the  impetus  that  our  parents  gave  us  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  that  they  could  later  number  among  their  children  and  grand 
children  one  graduate  of  Andover  Seminary,  Massachusetts;  one,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  one,  of  Illinois  State  Teachers’  College  at  De- 
Kalb;  one,  of  Westfield  College,  Illinois;  three,  of  Harvard  University; 
three,  of  Smith  College;  and  two,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston. 

In  those  early  days,  the  Kink  River,  which  most  of  the  time  was  a 
shallow  stream  of  water  in  which  even  small  children  could  wade  in 
perfect  safety,  used  to  overflow  its  banks  after  a  hard  rain,  flooding 
meadow-land  and  road  alike.  When  this  happened,  the  road  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stood,  to  the  hill  opposite,  a 
stretch  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  always  completely  under  water. 
To  us  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  had  a  really  terrifying  look.  The  road 
sloped  down  to  the  ditches  on  both  sides,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  on 
the  center  of  the  road  may  not  have  been  more  than  a  part  of  a  foot. 
But  the  two  bridges  were  always  under  water  too,  and  if  one  had  not 
been  careful  to  stay  near  the  middle  or  had  accidentally  stepped  off  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  he  would  have  gone  down  into  many  feet  of  water. 
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Our  sister,  Lucy,  regarded  the  crossing  of  the  flat  west  of  our  house 
as  the  most  terrifying  experience  of  her  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  began  teaching  in  the  Huntville  School.  During  the  school  week 
she  stayed  in  the  Morey  home  on  the  State  Road.  In  spite  of  heavy 
rains  during  one  of  the  weeks,  when  Friday  night  came,  Lucy  started 
on  foot  for  home,  a  distance  of  over  three  miles.  The  entire  walk  had 
been  most  difficult  but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  what  she  saw  be¬ 
fore  her  when  she  turned  on  to  the  New  Road  from  what  is  now  Route  78 
and  reached  the  sharp  decline  which  led  down  to  the  long  “flat”.  The 
sources  of  Kink  River  had  indeed  overflowed  and  coming  from  Broad- 
bent’s  hills  to  the  right  and  McNeeley’s  and  Crosby’s  hills  to  the  left, 
were  great  floods  of  water.  The  road  which  was  nowhere  in  sight,  was 
narrow,  the  current  of  water  was  very  strong  and  to  be  swept  a  few 
feet  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  meant  death.  Lucy  was  young  and  brave 
and  home  was  just  beyond.  The  perilous  walk  was  undertaken  and, 
thank  God,  she  held  to  the  road  and  crossed  safely. 

To  reach  the  Holdridge  school  a  long  distance  of  flat  where  Kink 
River  crossed  the  east  road  was  frequently  inundated  during  the  school 
year.  Although  several  families  lived  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
schoolhouse  that  we  did,  it  was  always  our  father  who  hitched  a  team  to 
the  wagon  and  came  to  bring  the  children  home.  And  it  was  a  gay 
crowd  of  ten  or  more  who  climbed  into  the  wagon,  and  who  enjoyed 
seeing  the  horses  splash  along  through  the  swirling  waters.  Today  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  much  deeper,  owing  to  drainage,  and  not  nearly 
so  safe  for  children  to  wade  in.  It  was  also  a  common  thing  for  father 
to  take  us  to  school  and  to  bring  us  home  again  when  the  roads  were 
too  bad  for  walking,  and  active  work  in  the  field  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  that  day. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  winters  then  were  more  severe  than 
they  are  now  or  not;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  of  1935  and 
1936,  which  in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  have  been  the  hardest  in  fifty 
years,  we  certainly  had  more  snow  then  than  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  The  fences  or  hedges  that  bordered  the  roads  seemed  to  serve 
as  snow  fences,  with  the  result  that  often  the  road  was  filled  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  At  such  times  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  horses 
through  until  after  the  drifts  had  been  shoveled  out.  It  was  also  un¬ 
safe  to  let  very  small  children  walk  a  mile  alone.  And  so  our  kind- 
hearted  father  would  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  go  the  entire  way  with 
us,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  we  reached  our  destination  in  safety. 
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Those  were  not  the  days  of  warm  overshoes  or  even  rubbers.  Years 
later  it  was  an  event  of  importance  when  the  Prince  girls  came  to  school 
one  day  wearing  rubbers  to  protect  their  shoes  from  the  mud.  In  those 
days  we  wore  heavy  calfskin  shoes  in  cold  weather  and  thick  woolen 
stockings  which  our  mother  knitted.  In  the  summer  we  went  bare¬ 
foot.  Neither  the  mud  nor  the  dust  ever  hurt  our  feet  for  there  were 
no  stones  mixed  with  our  soil.  Our  dresses  and  petticoats  were  long, 
and  always  there  were  wide  hems  at  the  bottom  which  could  be  “let 
down”  as  we  grew  up.  Boys’  clothes,  too,  were  largely  home-made. 
While  they  were  small  they  wore  little  colored  waists  with  large  but¬ 
tons  along  the  lower  edge,  and  to  these  their  pants  were  buttoned.  It 
was  a  great  event  when  they  arrived  at  suspenders  and  long  trousers. 
In  the  summer-time  they  wore  straw  hats;  and  in  the  winter-time,  warm 
caps  which  could  be  pulled  down  over  their  ears.  There  was  always  a 
warm  scarf,  too,  which  they  wound  round  their  necks. 

We,  the  girls,  wore  hoods  or  “nubias”  in  cold  weather,  and  shawls 
so  as  better  to  protect  our  mittened  hands.  In  fact  everything  we  wore 
was  for  warmth  rather  than  for  style.  And  even  so,  so  severe  was  the 
cold  occasionally,  that  we  shed  tears  of  misery  during  the  “warming 
up”  process  around  the  red  hot  stove  that  made  such  a  brave  effort  to 
equalize  the  heat  of  the  schoolroom,  so  that  all  of  us  should  be  com¬ 
fortable;  but  failed  so  completely.  Those  who  sat  nearest  were  always 
too  hot,  while  those  far  away  were  suffering  from  the  cold. 

In  the  summer  we  wore  “shakers”  which  were  woven  out  of  straw. 
They  fit  the  head,  and  the  upper  part  extended  well  over  the  face  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun.  Along  the  lower  edge  mother  sewed  a 
ruffled  cape  of  pretty  calico  about  eight  inches  wide.  Where  this  ended 
she  attached  two  strings  of  the  same  material  which  we  tied  under  our 
chin.  Sometimes  for  decoration,  a  band  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide 
was  sewed  from  side  to  side  over  the  top.  Later  the  “shaker”  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  sun-bonnet  which  was  about  the  same  shape,  but  which 
was  made  of  cloth.  The  stiffness  was  supplied  by  card-board  which 
we  cut  in  strips  about  an  inch  wide  and  then  inserted  between  rows  of 
stitching  which  went  from  back  to  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bonnet. 
It  was  finished  with  cape  and  strings.  When  it  became  soiled,  the  card¬ 
board  was  removed  and  it  was  laundered.  Later  still,  the  upper  part 
was  quilted,  and  starch  took  the  place  of  card-board. 

While  we  were  still  very  young,  father  helped  Lucy  and  me  with  a 
problem,  if  after  an  honest  effort  we  were  unable  to  do  it.  But  he 
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always  saw  to  it  that  we  had  tried  our  very  best  first.  One  time  there 
was  an  example,  as  we  called  problems  then,  that  we  had  not  been  able 
to  solve.  It  dealt  with  quarts,  pecks,  and  bushels  of  grain  of  several 
different  kinds.  Evidently  father  thought  our  effort  not  great  enough: 
for  he  told  us  that  if  we  worked  it  by  ourselves,  he  would  give  us  five 
cents  apiece!  The  incentive  was  great,  for  there  wasn’t  much  money  in 
those  days.  It  took  us  a  very  long  time,  but  we  “worked  the  example”, 
and  we  received  the  money. 

Our  father  had  had  little  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  education  in 
boyhood  days,  and  as  Lucy  and  I  were  a  class  by  ourselves  in  school, 
and  were  allowed  to  take  as  long  lessons  as  we  pleased,  we  soon  reached 
a  point  in  arithmetic,  where  our  parent  could  give  us  no  further  assist¬ 
ance.  After  that  we  had  to  rely  on  ourselves,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  us. 

The  same  help  father  had  given  us,  he  gave  the  younger  children 
also.  And  on  one  occasion  something  happened,  which  none  of  those 
present  could  explain,  and  which  they  never  forgot.  There  was  a  thun¬ 
der  storm  raging,  and  father  had  come  in  from  the  field.  He  was  sitting 
at  the  table  holding  George  on  his  lap,  and  helping  John  with  his  arith¬ 
metic.  Lucy  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  mother 
was  out  on  the  porch  at  the  end  of  the  house  performing  some  house¬ 
hold  task.  All  at  once  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  about  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  there  appeared  a  ball  of  fire  in  circumference  about  the  size 
of  a  dinner-plate.  Those  at  the  table  stared  in  amazement  and  never 
uttered  a  sound.  The  ball  wavered  a  moment,  and  then  floated  with  the 
current  of  air  out  through  the  open  door,  right  in  front  of  mother,  and 
away.  She  screamed,  but  by  this  time  the  others  were  on  their  feet 
and  father  rushed  out  to  see  if  she  were  hurt.  In  the  meantime  the 
ball  of  fire  had  floated  away  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  Next  day 
an  apple  tree  in  the  neighbor’s  orchard  was  found  struck  by  lightning, 
but  no  one  could  say  that  what  we  saw  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
its  destruction. 

While  the  physical  and  mental  parts  of  our  nature  were  being  at¬ 
tended  to,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  spiritual  side  was  being 
neglected.  When  our  parents  moved  from  “Sixteen”  to  the  “Eighty”, 
they  transferred  their  membership  to  a  new  church  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  neighborhood  in  1858  and  they  were  numbered  among 
its  faithful  members.  This  church  had  been  established  by  a  denomina¬ 
tion  known  as  “The  United  Brethren  in  Christ”.  Although  the  name 
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“ Papa  always  stopped  in  front  of  Old  Fairview "  from  “ Grandma’s  Darlings' 


was  different,  the  chureh  service  was  quite  like  that  of  the  Methodist 
church  from  which  they  had  taken  their  letters. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Blinn,  who  had 
come  from  Pennsylvania  and  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 
They  were  largely  influential  in  the  founding  of  the  church,  and  by 
their  liberal  gifts  they  did  much  toward  securing  the  erection  of  the 
wooden  building  called  Fairview  Church.  This  family  gave  a  generous 
amount  of  land  for  the  parsonage  and  cemetery.  The  location  of  the 
church  was  beautiful,  commanding  a  far-reaching  view  to  the  north. 

From  babyhood,  we  were  taken  to  church.  If,  as  is  now  the  cus¬ 
tom,  children  so  young  had  not  been  wanted  in  church,  the  places  of 
worship  would  have  had  to  close  for  lack  of  anybody  in  the  pews.  The 
men  might  have  gone  by  themselves  for  a  while,  but  they  would  not  have 
kept  up  the  custom  long.  Occasionally  there  were  little  children  out 
of  control,  though  not  often.  At  such  times  the  preacher  only  spoke 
the  louder,  and  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  notice,  except  the  worried 
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mother  for  whom  the  other  mothers  felt  sorry.  As  soon  as  the  first  of 
us  were  large  enough,  Sunday  School  was  added  to  church  service.  For 
years  at  Fairview  it  used  to  be  held  before  church,  and  opened  at  nine 
or  nine  thirty  o’clock.  The  recess  between  church  and  Sunday  School 
was  a  social  time,  and  except  in  severe  weather  meant  a  walk  in  the 
graveyard,  where  all  the  news  of  the  neighborhood  was  related. 

At  its  close,  the  women  and  girls  were  first  to  return  to  the  pews  in 
their  side  of  the  church.  At  that  time  the  east  side  was  for  the  men 
exclusively,  and  west  for  the  women.  A  little  later  the  older  men 
straggled  in  two  by  two  or  singly,  and  took  their  places.  In  this  church 
you  faced  the  people,  not  the  minister  as  you  entered.  And  last  of  all 
the  young  men  and  boys  trooped  in,  single  file,  up  the  steps;  for  there 
were  steps  not  a  sloping  floor  to  the  back  of  the  church.  We  can  see 
them  now,  hats  held  very  correctly  in  their  right  hands,  and  elevated 
about  half  way  between  waist  and  shoulder  line.  They  did  pretty  well 
at  keeping  step  too;  and  that  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  augmented 
every  minute  as  the  next  arrival  made  his  way  through  the  door,  was  a 
sound  once  heard  that  could  never  be  forgotten. 

The  pulpit  in  this  church  was  unique.  Between  the  two  entrance 
doors  at  the  north  end  of  the  church  there  was  a  wide  platform  about 
a  foot  high,  extending  from  door  to  door.  On  the  back  end  of  this, 
with  the  wall  as  a  background,  was  another  platform,  reached  by  two 
steps,  and  around  this  on  the  two  ends  and  at  the  front  was  a  solid 
wall  of  wood  painted  white  like  the  rest  of  the  church.  In  the  front  of 
this  wall  there  were  two  small  doors,  one  toward  the  east  end  and  the 
other  toward  the  west,  which  looked  like  panels.  To  open  these  doors, 
you  put  your  hand  on  the  top  and  pushed  them  inward.  Once  inside, 
you  pushed  them  shut  and  they  stayed  closed. 

The  pulpit  looked  very  high  as  you  looked  at  it  from  the  pews; 
but  after  mounting  the  two  steps  and  passing  through  the  door  into  the 
interior,  the  top  of  the  surrounding  wall  reached  just  about  to  a  man’s 
waistline,  if  he  were  of  ordinary  height.  The  church  was  heated  by  two 
stoves  placed  one  on  the  extreme  east  side  of  the  room,  and  the  other 
on  the  west,  about  one-third  of  the  way  back  from  the  entrance  doors. 
There  was  no  way  by  which  heat  could  be  conducted  into  this  pulpit. 
Our  preachers  agreed  that  this  box  pulpit  was  the  coldest  thing  they 
ever  got  into. 

By  the  time  our  youngest  brother  was  born  (he  was  seventeen  years 
younger  than  Lucy)  we  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  some  one 
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stayed  home  with  the  baby,  since  there  were  so  many  of  us;  and  so 
he  was  a  fairly  good-sized  child  before  he  was  taken  to  church  for  the 
first  time.  Father  had  bought  a  fine  new  buggy  a  short  time  before, 
and  so  on  that  first  Sunday  when  Clifford  was  taken,  seven  of  us  went 
in  it,  and  John  and  George  rode  horseback.  All  went  well  through  the 
opening  service;  and  Clifford,  sitting  close  to  his  mother,  displayed 
curiosity  rather  than  any  other  emotion. 

We  had  a  minister  who  wore  dark  green  glasses  that  were  very 
large  and  round.  In  that  day  our  preachers  put  a  great  deal  of  anima¬ 
tion  into  the  delivery  of  their  sermons,  and  the  more  enthusiastic  they 
got,  the  louder  they  shouted.  Clifford  kept  his  eyes  glued  on  the  minis¬ 
ter.  Finally  his  nerve  broke  down,  and  he  uttered  a  heart-rending 
wail  which  reverberated  throughout  the  entire  room.  Mother  tried  to 
quiet  him;  but  it  was  no  use.  She  carried  him  out  of  doors.  Still 
his  crying  could  be  heard  in  the  church.  The  child  was  not  to  blame. 
Picture  the  scene  yourself:  the  white  boxed  pulpit;  the  man  on  the  in¬ 
side  who  was  visible  only  to  his  waistline;  the  face  with  the  dark  spec¬ 
tacles;  the  loud  voice;  the  enthusiastic  gestures;  and  we  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  child  brought  up  in  the  quiet  of  the  country  was  excus¬ 
able  for  succumbing  to  the  uncontrollable  fright.  That  day,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  who  came  in  the  buggy  had  to  go  home  early. 

There  was  only  one  negro  in  the  community.  This  was  Miles  who 
lived  at  Daniel  Morton’s.  On  our  way  to  church  one  Sunday  we  met 
him  on  horseback.  As  this  was  the  first  time  Clifford  who  was  a  little 
boy  had  seen  a  negro,  he  regarded  him  with  surprise  and  awe.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  where  Miles  came  from  or  where  he  went  to  when  he 
left  our  neighborhood. 

These  were  good  days  for  all  of  us.  We  heard  the  gospel  preached, 
not  in  such  a  learned  manner  perhaps,  but  in  language  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  tenets  held  by  the  clergyman.  We  had  no  Sunday-school  helps 
then,  which  was  regrettable;  but  we  made  up  for  this  as  best  we  could 
by  reading  aloud  in  each  class  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  chosen  for  the  day. 
After  that,  each  pupil  recited  the  verses  he  had  memorized  during  the 
week.  Prizes  were  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  three  pupils  who 
had  learned  the  most  verses  during  that  time.  One  year  the  first  prize 
was  a  beautiful  Bible;  the  second,  also  a  Bible;  and  we  were  given  the 
third  prize,  a  copy  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  As  we  had  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  and  books  were  scarce  in  those  day,  we  were  happy  to  receive  the 
third  prize. 
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Our  home  library  consisted  of  Kitto's  History  of  the  Bible,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated;  Belzoni  s  Travels;  Travels  of  Captain  Cook;  Little  Rudy 
and  Babette  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen;  The  Royal  Road  to  Fortune, 
by  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  and  Paul  and  Virginia,  also  a  few  other 
books,  all  of  which  we  read  over  and  over  again.  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
was  a  welcome  addition,  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  family. 

For  years  there  was  no  organ  in  Fairview  Church,  and  there  was 
also  a  scarcity  of  hymn-books.  After  the  number  of  a  hymn  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  the  words  read  by  the  preacher,  one  of  two  men,  who  at 
that  time  always  attended,  would  start  the  tune.  These  men  were 
brothers,  and  sat  several  pews  apart.  If  the  first  one  who  made  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  he  turned  round  and  beckoned  to  his  brother 
to  try  it.  Sometimes  their  names,  always  repeated  twice  in  emergency, 
— “Dick,  Dick”  or  “Jim,  Jim”,  went  back  and  forth  several  times  before 
a  tune  was  found  to  fit  the  words.  If  the  words  of  the  hvmn  were  un- 
familiar,  the  minister  read  a  line  or  two,  and  then  the  congregation  sang 
what  he  had  read.  A  pause,  and  other  lines  were  read  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  hymn. 

The  advent  of  the  first  cabinet  organ  into  the  church  was  attended 
with  a  little  trouble.  Some  of  the  people  who  had  never  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hearing  any  music  in  church,  except  that  made  by  human 
voices,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  such  an  innovation.  But  the  majority, 
among  whom  were  numbered  the  younger  element,  were  enthusiastic 
advocates.  The  trouble  subsided  finally,  without  splitting  the  church, 
and  in  1875  a  reed  organ  was  bought  and  a  choir  was  organized.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  a  great  improvement  in  the  church  music  followed.  Mrs. 
Rosann  Parker  Morey,  one  of  mother’s  sisters,  was  the  first  organist,  and 
in  the  many  years  that  followed,  it  was  she,  more  than  any  other  person, 
who  filled  that  important  role.  Her  fingers  were  most  reliable,  and 
more  than  that,  she  could  sing  as  well  as  play.  And  these  services  were 
always  given  by  her  without  recompense,  except  occasional  expressions 
of  thanks  from  the  people  who  appreciated  her  worth. 

At  that  time  there  were  “Elders”  as  well  as  pastors  or  preachers 
connected  with  the  church.  The  Elder  visited  the  church  once  in  three 
months,  conferred  with  the  preacher  as  to  how  things  were  going,  and 
assisted  him  in  administering  “Communion”  and  in  receiving  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  church.  Some  of  these  men  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  many  of  them  we  remember  with  pleasure.  Among  them  were 
the  Elders  Kretzinger,  Walker,  Baer,  Snyder,  and  Smith.  Rev.  0.  F. 


Rev.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Smith 
A  Noted  Pastor 


Rosaisn  Parker  Morey 
First  Organist  at  F air  view 
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Smith  later  became  one  of  our  most  capable  pastors.  He  officiated  at 
the  marriage  of  our  sister  Lucy  and  the  members  of  the  Smith  and 
Crosby  families  were  life-long  friends. 

In  the  winter  there  was  always  an  attempt  to  have  a  revival  of 
religion,  and  usually  a  revivalist  was  engaged  to  assist  the  minister.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  evening  and  were  well  attended.  Most  of 
those  who  were  converted  became  good,  reliable,  and  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  Great  good  was  always  accomplished.  But  human 
nature  is  frail,  and  quite  often  before  the  year  rolled  around,  some 
people  had  “back-slidden’  and  had  to  be  converted  all  over  again  the 
next  winter.  Some  of  the  younger  people  looked  upon  this  retrogres¬ 
sion  as  a  sort  of  disgrace.  As  they  grew  older  and  more  experienced, 
they  probably  decided  as  we  did,  that  though  backsliding  was  regrettable, 
it  was  much  wiser  and  more  commendable  to  try  over  again,  than  to 
keep  on  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized  among  the  women  at  Fairview'.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Shin  was  pastor.  His  wife,  a  talented  and  excellent  woman,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  church;  and  it  was  largely  through  her 
efforts  that  the  sentiment  that  had  been  gathering  in  favor  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  sort  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  and 
Mrs.  Shin  was  chosen  president.  There  were  four  charter  members: 
Mrs.  Thomas  Crosby,  Mrs.  William  Haxby,  Mrs.  Giles  Pettitt,  and  Mrs. 
Porter  Heaps.  When  Mr.  Shin  moved  to  another  charge,  Mrs.  Crosby 
was  chosen  to  take  Mrs.  Shin’s  place  as  president  of  the  society. 

It  was  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  that  two  United  Brethern  Mis¬ 
sionaries  were  killed  in  China.  This  was  discouraging  news  for  the 
struggling  little  society.  Mrs.  Pettitt  remembered  hearing  mother  say 
at  the  next  meeting,  “What’s  the  use?  Is  it  worth  while?"  But  she  as 
well  as  the  others  persevered,  and  today  there  is  a  flourishing  missionary 
society  in  the  church.  We  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
on  June  25,  1936,  at  which  time  about  130  women  were  in  attendance. 
An  interesting  program  of  home  talent  had  been  arranged,  tea  was 
served,  and  a  generous  contribution  was  received. 

Mrs.  Giles  Pettitt,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  early  history  of  the 
society,  described,  among  other  interesting  items,  how  these  four  women, 
all  living  on  farms,  had  to  drive  to  the  meetings  which  were  held  at  the 
parsonage.  Since  Mrs.  Haxby  lived  nearby,  she  usually  walked.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  very  cold  and  the  roads  were  rough.  Again  it  was  hot  and 
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the  roads  were  either  covered  with  dust  or  were  heavy  with  mud.  It  took 
fortitude  to  drive  two  or  more  miles  under  such  conditions.  Mother 
was  afraid  of  horses  and  so  she  drove  a  very  gentle  team; — the  buck¬ 
skin  pony  and  Nell,  a  black  good-natured  mare.  The  collection  at  these 
meetings  was  only  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  Mrs.  Pettitt  said  that 
even  this  small  amount  was  occasionally  difficult  to  raise.  But  “Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature”  was  an  imperative  command  to  these  con¬ 
scientious  women.  They  did  what  they  could  and  left  the  results  to 
God. 

Two  other  customs  which  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  young 
minds,  and  which  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  were  a  “blessing”  before  each 
meal  and  the  holding  of  family  prayers  each  morning  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Although  the  blessing  took  different  forms,  the  one  father 
repeated  most  often  was,  “Sanctify,  Heavenly  Father,  these  and  all  other 
blessings  we  receive  through  Christ  our  Redeemer.  Amen.”  Grand¬ 
mother  Crosby’s  form  was  yet  more  brief:  “For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive,  Lord,  make  us  truly  thankful.” 

At  “family  prayers”  our  mother  read  aloud  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  and  then  while  the  entire  family  knelt,  father  led  in  prayer.  These 
petitions  were  short,  simple,  and  easy  to  understand.  As  to  their  sin¬ 
cerity,  there  was  no  question.  Our  father  was  a  man  who  lived  his  be¬ 
lief.  He  helped  to  raise  a  large  family  and  we  all  know  how  such  a 
family,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  can  at  times  try  the  soul  and 
patience  of  a  parent.  During  all  these  experiences,  though  father  was 
exasperated  sometimes,  and  had  good  reason  to  be,  none  of  his  children 
ever  heard  him  swear.  In  all  the  vears  she  lived  with  him,  mother  said 
she  never  heard  him  utter  an  oath.  His  self-control  was  wonderful. 
Though  provocation  in  the  barn-yard  was  often  great,  he  never  flew  into 
a  rage  and  swore  at  his  animals  or  kicked  or  beat  them.  “The  merci¬ 
ful  man  will  have  mercy  on  his  beast”  is  a  scripture  text  he  lived  his 
life  long.  (Prov.  12:10) 

As  a  neighbor  he  was  respected  and  liked.  His  nickname  was 
“Honest  Tom”,  and  it  was  said  that  “his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond." 
When  interest  on  a  note  was  due,  he  was  there  on  the  date  specified,  with 
the  money  in  his  hand.  Often  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 
His  “preparedness”  was  the  result  of  looking  ahead.  If,  in  order  to 
meet  some  obligation,  even  more  than  the  customary  economy  was 
necessary,  self-denial  on  his  own  part  and  also  on  the  part  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  was  insisted  upon.  No  one  who  loaned  him  money 
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ever  had  reason  to  regret  what  he  had  done.  To  the  last  cent  of  in¬ 
terest  and  principal,  the  creditor  received  everything  that  was  due  him. 
In  those  early  days  interest  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
and  when  the  price  of  hogs  gradually  rose  from  two  to  five  or  six  cents 
a  pound,  the  farmer  was  thankful  indeed. 

The  best  inheritance  a  child  can  receive,  and  we  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  and  use  of  money,  is  training  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  economy  and  self-sacrifice  in  things  both  great  and 
small;  so  that  the  obligations  to  his  fellow-man  can  be  met  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  honor.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  parents  who  by 
their  precepts  and  example  showed  us  our  duty. 


Chapter  IX 

TREASURED  MEMORIES 


Our  mother  was  an  ambitious  woman,  especially  so  for  her  children. 
She  wanted  all  of  us  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  no  doubt  her  de¬ 
sire  and  her  willingness  to  help  us  find  time  for  study  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  our  decision  that  we  would  work  hard  in  school,  to  get  a 
certificate  so  we  could  teach.  All  of  us  with  the  exception  of  Irving  did 
at  some  time  or  other  teach  school,  and  he  gave  vocal  and  piano  lessons 
for  a  considerable  time.  From  her  parents,  mother  inherited  a  great 
love  of  music.  Every  Sunday  afternoon,  while  we  were  still  small 
children,  we  all  sat  together  round  the  table  and  sang  the  best  we  could. 
She  taught  us  the  songs  they  used  to  sing  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
hymns  that  were  sung  in  our  church.  One  hymn  beginning,  “My  God, 
the  spring  of  all  my  joys”,  and  another,  “0  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice 
on  Thee,  my  Savior  and  my  God”,  were  the  two  that  father  learned  to 
sing  with  us.  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee”,  “Rock  of  Ages”,  “Come  thou 
fount  of  every  blessing”,  and  many  others  we  knew  by  heart. 

There  were  three  events  that  occurred  when  we  lived  on  the  Eighty, 
that  were  so  remarkable  we  are  recording  them  here.  The  first  was  a 
meteoric  shower  in  1867.  Our  parents  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  most 
phenomenal  display  of  the  sort  that  they  had  ever  seen.  The  heavens 
were  luminous  with  the  falling  bodies  for  several  hours.  They  did  not 
wake  us  so  we  could  watch  with  them;  for  we  were  so  young  at  that 
time  they  were  afraid  we  might  be  terrified.  It  was  said  afterward  that 
many  people  of  mature  age  were  frightened  that  night,  thinking  that  the 
“Judgment  Day”  had  really  arrived. 

The  second  unusual  occurrence  was  the  flight  of  the  blackbirds  in 
the  fall  of  1868.  They  started  passing  over  our  house  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  great  broad  band.  They  flew  all  day  long  without  a  single 
break,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them.  When  we  went  to  bed,  they 
were  still  on  their  way  south.  In  the  early  morning,  there  they  were 
still  flying  in  the  same  broad  band,  numbering  thousands,  and  going 
directly  south.  This  continued  through  the  third  day,  ending  sometime 
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after  dark.  There  were  many  flights  of  blackbirds  in  the  fall  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  this;  but  no  such  migration  had  ever  been  seen  pre¬ 
viously,  nor  was  ever  witnessed  later. 

But  the  greatest  event  of  all  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  about  noon  August  7,  1869.  We  were  only  nine  years  old 
then,  but  the  picture  is  as  vivid  in  our  mind  today  as  it  was  then.  The 
event  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  Father  was  at  work  in  the  field. 
Lucy  was  helping  mother  in  the  house.  We  were  working  in  the  gar¬ 
den  with  John,  and  George  was  playing  nearby.  There  wasn’t  a  breath 
of  wind,  nor  was  there  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  It  was  a  perfect  summer 
day.  The  moon  had  obscured  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sun, 
when  we  noticed  the  peculiar  shape  that  the  sun  was  taking  on.  We 
didn’t  know  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse.  But  we  realized  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  happening,  and  we  ran  to  the  house 
to  tell  mother.  Of  course  she  knew  instantly  what  was  taking  place.  She 
lit  a  lamp  and  smoked  a  piece  of  glass  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
so  that,  without  hurting  our  eyes,  we  could  look  as  long  as  we  wished 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  astronomical  occurrences.  Before  she  had 
finished,  father  came  in  from  the  field. 

We  wish  we  could  describe  the  sensation  that  came  over  us  as  we 
stood  holding  that  piece  of  glass  and  looking  at  the  sun.  It  wasn’t 
fright,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  fear  mixed  with  veneration.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  we  were  witnessing  savored  of  the  super-natural.  We 
knew  our  Bible,  and  just  then  the  “All-Mighty”  seemed  very  near. 
“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handiwork.”  None  but  the  Creator  could  have  ordered  such  an  amaz¬ 
ing  spectacle  as  this. 

It  wasn’t  like  a  sunset.  We  had  often  watched  the  sun,  a  great 
ball  of  red  fire  on  top  of  the  farthest  hill  to  the  west,  as  it  sank  rapidly 
out  of  sight.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  gone,  and  darkness  settled  slowly 
and  naturally  over  the  landscape.  The  approach  of  this  darkness  wasn’t 
like  that.  The  blue  sky  was  changing  to  a  dusky  color,  which  might 
have  been  described  as  a  blue-gray  with  a  red  tinge.  The  birds  flew 
round  perplexed,  and  then  settled  for  the  apparent  night.  The  barn¬ 
yard  fowls  were  equally  puzzled  and  finally  ran  with  all  their  might 
to  the  chicken  house!  This  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  us;  for  it  re¬ 
lieved  the  tension,  and  we  all  laughed,  forgetting  for  the  moment  how 
serious  we  had  become.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  moon’s 
shadow  was  traveling  over  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  thirty  and  a  half  miles 
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a  minute.  But  even  at  that  rate  of  speed,  the  sun  was  only  half  covered 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  We  didn’t  talk.  We  just  stood  there  look¬ 
ing,  looking.  This  was  a  “moving  picture”  of  incomparable  magni¬ 
ficence. 

When  there  was  only  a  tiny  edge  of  the  sun  left  uncovered,  it  was 
broken  by  black  shadows.  This  phenomenon  was  first  described  by- 
Francis  Bailey  in  1836,  and  the  dots  of  light  that  alternated  with  the 
black  shadows  were  called  “Bailey’s  beads”.  The  first  photograph  ever 
made  of  these  beads  was  taken  at  the  time  of  this  eclipse  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  This  city  is  almost  directly  west  of  Annawan,  Illinois,  and  we 
were  living  in  Annawan  Township  at  the  time. 

At  last  the  sun  was  covered,  and  there  flashed  out  over  the  dark¬ 
ness  a  soft,  silvery  light  which  bordered  the  black  rim  of  the  moon’s 
shadow  with  splendor — the  corona.  We  did  not  know  the  name  of  it 
then,  if  indeed  it  had  one,  but  this  is  the  name  by  which  that  almost 
uncanny  light  is  now  known.  The  total  phase  lasted  only  about  five 
minutes;  for  the  moon  never  paused  but  continued  to  move  majesti¬ 
cally  along  in  its  course,  and  very  soon  that  part  of  the  sun  that  had  been 
covered  first  revealed  itself.  The  awesome  feeling  that  had  held  us  be¬ 
gan  to  relax  its  grip.  Now  we  felt  that  everything  was  going  to  be  all 
right  again.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  twitter  of  birds 
began  to  be  heard;  and  directly  the  roosters  began  to  crow  thinking,  no 
doubt,  a  new  day  was  dawning;  and  the  chickens  began  to  come  out 
into  the  barnyard  again. 

A  feeling  of  cheer  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  everybody,  and 
apparently  everything,  was  happy  again.  But  we  continued  to  watch 
until  the  moon  with  its  curved  edge  moved  entirely  off,  revealing  grad¬ 
ually  more  and  more  of  the  glorious  orb  it  had  so  effectually  obscured. 
This  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  witnessed  under  perfect  conditions — 
a  treasured  memory. 


Chapter  X 

THE  QUARTER  SECTION — THE  SECOND  FARM 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1871  that  our  parents  sold  the  “80”  and  we 
moved  on  to  the  “160”,  as  we  called  it.  Its  southern  boundary  was  on 
a  line  with  the  northern  end  of  the  “80”,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
west.  A  road  was  built  on  this  line  two  years  later,  but  when  we  moved 
to  the  new  farm  there  was  no  outlet  to  it  except  through  other  surround¬ 
ing  farms.  The  new  place  was  bought  of  Mr.  Henry  Messmore,  who 
lived  on  Fairview  road.  His  farm  extended  clear  through  to  what  later 
was  our  new  road,  and  of  the  eighty  which  was  adjacent  to  our  farm 
on  the  west,  father  later  bought  the  forty  that  lay  next  to  this  road. 
Since  there  was  at  first  no  way  out  for  us,  Mr.  Messmore  let  us  drive 
through  his  farm  to  the  north,  and  we  came  out  on  the  Fairview  Road. 
From  this  point  the  church  which  we  attended  was  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  west,  and  a  little  farther  along  we  came  to  the  Annawan  road  by 
following  which  three  miles  to  the  north,  we  reached  the  small  town  of 
Annawan  where  we  used  to  get  our  mail  and  also  do  considerable 
shopping. 

Before  the  purchase  of  the  forty,  the  new  farm  was  half  a  mile 
square.  The  house  stood  on  a  small  hill  within  about  thirty  rods  of  the 
west  fence,  and  nearly  half  way  back  measuring  from  north  to  south. 
The  stable,  corncribs,  and  hay-stacks  were  all  in  a  cluster  southwest  of 
the  house  and  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  There  were  four  fairly 
good-sized  cherry  trees  planted  out  in  front  of  the  house,  and  near  the 
center  of  these  there  was  a  jasmine  bush  which  had  beautiful,  fragrant 
flowers.  Father  set  out  some  orchard  trees  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
hill  back  of  the  house.  But  the  season  was  an  extremely  dry  one;  and 
though  we  carried  a  lot  of  water  to  the  trees,  none  of  them  survived. 

The  house  on  this  farm  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  on  the 
“Eighty”;  for  in  place  of  the  summer  kitchen  we  had  there,  we  now 
had  a  room  sixteen  by  fourteen  feet  which  we  used  as  a  kitchen  and  a 
dining  room.  The  room  next  to  this,  and  of  the  same  size,  was  the 
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one  we  used  as  a  living  room  and  bedroom.  Two  bedrooms  opened  out 
of  this  room;  the  one  to  the  north  was  the  boys’  room  and  the  other  was 
the  girls’.  Oh,  it  was  pretty  crowded,  but  at  that  time  we  hadn’t  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  point  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  bed  and  a  room 
apiece  in  order  to  get  some  sleep. 

“Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  it  is  said.  In  our  parents’  family, 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  two  children,  both  girls,  there  followed  four 
boys  at  varying  intervals.  Naturally,  if  there  were  to  be  any  more 
babies,  we  wanted  a  sister.  When  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April, 
1871,  a  little  sister  actually  arrived,  we  were  overjoyed.  Boys  are  all 
right  of  course,  but  we  were  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  so  nice  as 
a  little  girl.  The  naming  process  was  most  interesting.  She  was  alter¬ 
nately  called  Ida,  Nellie  Eugenia,  Alice  Maud,  Alice  Nellie,  and  possibly 
a  number  of  others  that  we  do  not  now  recall.  It  finallv  settled  down  to 
the  last  name,  and  remained  so  until  her  christening  in  1886,  in  Hammond 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Bangor,  Maine,  when  she  herself  decided 
to  reduce  it  to  one  name  only — Alice. 

Three  years  later,  February  8,  1874,  another  child  was  born — a  boy. 
He  lived  only  five  hours.  We  can  see  him  now  as  he  lay  in  his  tiny 
coffin,  so  white  and  still,  his  little  features  so  beautifully  formed.  And 
our  mother  nearly  died,  too.  Her  death  at  that  time  would  have  been 
a  great  calamity  for  the  entire  family.  We  all  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  she  was  spared  to  us  then  and  for  many  years  afterward. 
The  new  farm  had  been  under  cultivation  longer  than  our  old  one,  and 
there  were  two  sorts  of  bur  that  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble;  one  was  the 
cockle  bur,  and  the  other  sand  bur.  This  last  one  had  vicious  thorns 
resembling  tiny  fish-hooks.  And  then  there  were  thistles,  beautiful  to 
look  at  when  they  were  in  bloom,  but  very  undesirable.  We  do  not 
remember  that  we  had  these  three  weeds  on  the  other  farm  at  all.  But 
all  of  us  had  to  turn  to,  and  help  exterminate  them  on  the  new  place. 
The  north  half  of  the  farm  was  plowed  ground,  and  it  was  in  spots 
here  and  there  on  this  that  we  used  to  find  the  burs.  But  the  thistles 
had  made  a  start  in  the  pasture  land.  Father  used  to  have  them  cut 
down  before  the  seeds  had  a  chance  to  ripen. 

One  day,  John,  now  a  boy  of  nine  years  had  been  sent  out  into 
the  pasture  all  by  himself  to  cut  down  thistles.  This  was  in  the  late 
summer  of  course.  The  work  was  hard  for  a  boy  of  that  age,  and  he 
was  lonesome  beside.  So  in  the  afternoon,  John  conceived  an  idea  so 
common  to  young  boys,  that  is,  he  decided  to  run  away.  He  kept  right 
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on  working  toward  the  east  fence,  which  was  the  point  farthest  from 
the  house;  and  when  he  got  there,  he  sat  down  to  meditate  and  work 
out  a  plan.  But  while  he  was  thinking,  he  fell  asleep,  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  more  till  he  was  awakened  by  father’s  voice  some  little  time  after 
the  sun  had  set.  Needless  to  say  he  was  glad  to  go  home,  where  supper 
and  bed  looked  much  more  attractive  than  the  earth  and  the  sky  had 
looked  when  father  aroused  him  out  of  his  sleep  in  the  pasture.  It  was 
not  until  several  days  afterward  that  he  confessed  to  the  plan  he  had 
in  mind. 

This  year  and  the  following  year,  we  had  to  have  a  “hired  man” 
to  help  father  with  the  work.  The  first  man  was  a  German,  and  his 
feet  were  very  large.  When  mother  noticed  them,  she  thought  rather 
ruefully  of  the  large  amount  of  mud  that  they  would  bring  into  the 
house.  But  this  man  had  a  pair  of  “clogs”,  which  were  wooden  soles 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness  with  a  piece  of  leather  tacked  over 
the  toe  to  keep  them  on  the  feet.  These  our  man  left  inside  the  kitchen 

door,  and  when  he  came  to  the  house  he  always  removed  his  boots 

and  changed  to  the  clogs.  Another  characteristic  which  was  very  pleas¬ 
ing  was  that  he  liked  music  and  had  a  very  good  voice.  He  also  had  a 
musical  instrument,  which  we  learned  was  a  concertina.  It  was  hexag¬ 
onal  in  form  and  he  could  play  it  well*  He  would  not  sit  and  sing  for 
the  family;  but  when  the  day’s  work  was  finished,  he  would  take  his 
concertina  and  sit  out  back  of  the  house  or  beside  one  of  the  haystacks 

and  sing  for  himself.  And  this  was  fine  for  us;  for  we  could  hear  him 

just  the  same,  and  the  music  sounded  beautiful  to  us  after  the  work  of 
the  day. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  the  great  fire  in  Chicago 
occurred.  We  were  out  in  the  yard  one  evening,  when  away  to  the 
east  and  slightly  to  the  north,  we  saw  a  red  glow  on  the  sky.  Had  it 
been  in  the  west,  we  might  have  decided  it  was  a  brilliant  sunset.  But 
since  it  was  in  the  east,  it  couldn’t  be  explained  that  way.  For  three 
nights  in  succession  this  wonderful  glow  lit  up  the  eastern  sky.  Our 
parents  decided  it  must  be  a  fire,  but  where?  Not  until  several  days 
afterward  did  we  know  that  it  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  one  hundred  forty  miles  away. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1872  and  1875  two  brilliant  comets  were 
visible  in  the  night  sky.  They  were  objects  of  great  admiration  and 
wonder  to  all  of  us.  They  appeared  in  two  consecutive  years.  Both 
occupied  a  position  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky  and  a  little  to  the 
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east,  and  about  half  way  up  to  the  zenith.  The  first  one  had  a  very 
long  tail;  the  second  a  tail  about  three  quarters  as  long  as  the  first, 
but  very  much  broader  at  the  end.  We  do  not  remember  exactly,  but 
we  think  they  remained  visible  for  several  months  before  they  faded  away. 
We  were  still  living  in  the  old  house  at  the  time,  which  fact  helps  us  in 
fixing  the  dates.  Upon  investigation  we  found  there  were  comets  in  all 
the  years  between  1872  and  1876.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  letter 
from  the  Adler  Planetarium: — 

“In  1871  there  was  a  naked  eye  comet  visible  through  the  winter 
and  spring.  In  1873,  Borelly  discovered  one  which  was  fairly  bright, 
discovered  on  August  20,  visible  until  September  20.  In  that  same  year 
Paul  Henry  of  Paris,  discovered  a  comet  on  August  23  which  was  ob¬ 
served  until  December  17.  It  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  onl) 
other  one  was  in  1874,  discovered  on  April  17  and  observable  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  until  July  17,  which  was  the  brightest  of  the  peiiod. 

We  can  not  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the  identity  of  the  comets 

we  saw  which  aroused  in  us  such  a  feeling  of  admiration ;  but  as  the 

date  of  the  years  and  the  times  of  appearance  coincide  with  what  we 
hold  in  memory,  we  believe  that  our  first  comet  was  the  one  discovered 
by  Paul  Henry,  and  that  our  second  one  was  the  comet  of  1874.  We 
have  never  seen  a  comet  since  then  that  compared  with  eithei  of  these. 
But  both  location  and  conditions  at  that  time  were  most  favorable.  Open 
country,  and  absence  of  electric  lights  combined  to  form  a  perfect  set¬ 
ting  for  a  display  of  this  sort  in  the  sky. 

Although  Illinois  was  pretty  well  settled  by  this  time,  there  was  still 

a  considerable  amount  of  wild  game.  Rabbits  were  very  common,  and 

there  were  large  numbers  of  prairie  chickens,  quails,  partridges,  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  even  turkeys.  All  of  these  were  hunted  and  shot  for 
food  until  today  the  turkeys,  the  quail,  the  partridges,  and  the  prairie 
chickens  are  almost  exterminated  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
our  country.  Even  the  wild  ducks  and  geese  are  not  seen  in  such 
numbers  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  early  settlers. 

We  never  realized  how  fast  even  these  were  on  the  road  to  extermina¬ 
tion  here,  until  in  1927  when  we  spent  six  months  at  the  home  of  our 
brother  John  in  Starbuck,  Manitoba,  Canada.  In  that  country  clear 
atmosphere  and  cloudless  skies  are  the  rule.  One  evening  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  after  the  sun  had  set,  (the  daylight  continues  long  afterwards  up 
there)  our  brother  called  us  out  of  doors  and  pointed  upwaid.  The 
geese  were  flying  north  en  masse!  The  red  tint  in  the  western  sky  ex- 
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tended  almost  to  the  zenith  and  the  air  was  clear  as  crystal.  And  high 
up,  the  geese,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  were  winging  their  way 
toward  Lake  Winnipeg,  thirty  miles  away,  in  orderly  phalanges  which 
covered  the  sky  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  It  was  a 
marvelous  sight  which  only  dwellers  in  the  far  north  are  privileged  to 
witness.  Before  that  evening  and  afterward,  we  saw  flocks  of  wild  geese 
flying  north;  but  never  in  such  great  numbers.  This  occurred  on  the 
fourth  day  of  May. 

Other  animals  very  common  when  Illinois  was  first  settled  were  gray 
timber  wolves.  By  nature  they  were  destructive  creatures,  and  so  the 
Government  offered  a  reward  for  their  “heads”.  The  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  was  soon  apparent.  Even  in  the  seventies,  one  seldom  saw  a  wolf 
far  from  the  forest.  Hunger,  as  a  rule,  was  the  only  thing  that  brought 
them  out  of  the  woods. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  ’71  that  we  three  oldest  children  had  our 
short  experience  with  a  group  of  them.  At  that  time  our  way  from 
the  Holdridge  School  led  us  through  the  Humphrey  pasture  to  a  corner 
of  our  pasture,  through  which  we  used  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
On  this  special  evening,  when  we  climbed  the  fence  preparatory  to 
getting  down  on  the  other  side,  there,  not  five  rods  away  in  our  pasture 
stood  three  great  gray  timber  wolves.  If  they  had  been  aware  of  our 
approach,  they  did  not  show  it.  We  did  not  see  them  till  we  were  at 
the  top  of  the  fence.  And  when  we  did,  we  stopped  right  there.  All 
three  wolves  stood  perfectly  motionless  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  us.  For 
a  minute  we  did  not  move.  Neither  did  they.  Then  slowly,  we  began 
climbing  down  into  the  Humphrey  pasture  again.  Lucy  whispered  that 
we  must  not  let  them  think  we  were  “scared”,  which  was  good  advice. 
We  retraced  our  steps  a  short  distance,  until  we  had  passed  the  end  of 
the  fence  that  divided  father’s  pasture  from  his  cornfield  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  no  longer  any  choice  now.  We  had  to  climb  this 
fence  and  walk  along  beside  the  fence  that  separated  us  from  the 
wolves.  We  went  slowly;  for  Lucy  said  if  we  ran  they  would  run  after 
us,  and  we  were  nearly  half  a  mile  from  home.  Starting  with  even  the 
bit  of  advantage  we  had,  it  would  have  been  a  very  unequal  race;  and 
so  we  compelled  ourselves  to  walk,  and  to  walk  quite  slowly  until  we  had 
covered  fully  half  the  distance;  and  then  how  we  ran!  But  we  were  not 
followed;  and,  needless  to  say,  we  did  not  pause  in  our  effort  to  reach 
home  long  enough  to  climb  the  fence  to  see  in  what  direction  the  wolves 
decided  to  go. 
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We  never  saw  timber  wolves  but  once  after  that.  It  was  either 
four  or  five  years  later.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  we 
were  returning  from  church  one  evening  in  a  sleigh.  The  snow  and 
the  full  moon  together  made  it  almost  as  light  as  day.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock,  and  we  had  reached  that  part  of  the  road  directly  opposite 
“the  40”  which  fronted  the  road  and  lay  just  west  of  the  “160”.  In 
this  field  the  ground  slopes  gently  upward.  On  this  hillside  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  road,  three  wolves,  one  behind  the  other, 
were  running  gracefully  and  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  that  we  were 
going.  The  snow  on  the  ground  made  a  perfect  setting  for  what  was 
truly  a  beautiful  and  remarkable  “moving  picture”.  And  the  brilliance 
of  the  moon  brought  out  in  boldest  relief  the  graceful  figures  of  these 
denizens  of  the  forest,  as  they  moved  in  perfect  unison  on  their  self 
determined  way,  until  they  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  Crafty 
and  rapacious  as  these  creatures  may  have  been,  nevertheless  they  were 
yet  capable,  for  a  brief  moment  at  least,  of  arousing  a  feeling  of  ad¬ 
miration  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  efface. 


Chapter  XI 

THE  HOUSE  TAKES  A  RIDE 

In  the  spring  of  1873  father  bought  a  riding-plow.  Up  to  this 
time  all  cultivation  of  corn  had  been  done  with  a  hoe,  with  a  small  plow 
called  a  double-shovel,  and  with  a  still  larger  plow,  an  improvement 
on  this,  which  took  out  the  weeds  on  both  sides  of  a  row  of  corn  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  mentioned  plow  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  while 
a  man  held  onto  the  handles  and  stumbled  along  keeping  the  shovels 
as  close  to  the  young  stalks  of  corn  as  he  could  in  order  to  take  out 
as  many  weeds  as  possible.  It  was  a  clumsy  and  laborious  proceeding. 
Father  paid  sixty  dollars  for  the  larger  plow  or  corn  cultivator  as  it 
was  called.  It  was  a  beauty  to  look  at  being  painted  red,  it  cultivated 
both  sides  of  a  row  of  corn  at  the  same  time,  and  the  farmer  could 
ride — in  other  words,  take  it  a  bit  easy.  It  did  a  fairly  good  job  of 
cultivating,  but  it  was  death  on  the  horses  as  the  farmers  put  it.  That 
sixty  dollars  which  the  plow  cost  seemed  to  be  a  loss. 

And  yet,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that;  for  our  brother  George,  being 
of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  conceived  an  idea  which  father  allowed 
him  to  put  into  execution.  He  removed  the  seat,  the  shovels,  and  all 
other  superfluous  material,  and  swung  the  slop-barrel  in  the  center  where 
they  had  been,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  carry  the  skimmed 
milk  and  other  liquid  foods  to  the  pigs  by  the  pailful.  Instead,  at  the 
proper  time,  all  such  things  were  emptied  into  the  barrel  which  any  one 
of  the  boys  could  easily  wheel  to  the  barnyard  and  save  much  hard 
carrying.  Thus  a  small  amount  was  salvaged  from  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  complete  loss.  After  this  father  went  back  to  the 
walking  plow.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  practical  riding  cultivator 
was  perfected. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1874,  all  the  sewing  for  the  household  had  been 
done  by  hand.  It  was  not  yet  the  day  of  “ready-to-wears”,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  sewing  to  do.  Father  decided  that  it  was  mother’s 
turn  to  have  some  machinery  to  help  out  with  the  work  in  the  house; 
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therefore  a  sewing  machine  was  bought.  It  was  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
and  cost  sixty  dollars.  If  we  had  tried  other  machines  and  made  a 
thoughtful  comparison,  we  would  never  have  bought  this  one.  This 
machine  at  that  time  had  a  curved  needle  which  was  always  getting  bent. 
It  also  had  a  close-in  bobbin,  very  different  from  the  one  in  use  later, 
in  which  the  thread  was  always  getting  snarled.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  it  was  a  great  help,  especially  after  tucks,  ruffles,  over¬ 
skirts,  and  numerous  trimmings  of  other  kinds  came  in  style.  Without 
it  we  certainly  would  have  lagged  a  long  way  behind  the  styles  of  the 
times. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  the  stables  where  the 
horses  were  kept  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  a 
very  substantial  building.  The  sides  were  of  wood,  but  the  roof  was 
covered  with  hay  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  thatched  roof.  The 
boys  and  father  were  out  in  the  field  when  it  happened.  The  fire 
started  on  the  roof  probably  by  a  spark  carried  by  the  northeast  wind 
from  the  kitchen  chimney.  Our  folks  and  the  men  from  nearby  fields 
saw  the  smoke  and  hurried  to  the  scene,  but  they  were  too  late  to  save 
the  building.  The  empty  corncribs  and  the  haystacks  were  all  north 
and  east  of  the  stable,  consequently,  they  did  not  catch  fire.  All  the 
men  could  do  was  to  carry  water  and  throw  it  on  the  still  burning 
embers  until  there  was  no  danger  of  the  fire  spreading  further. 

This  was  the  second  fire  there  had  been  on  that  hillside.  The 
other  one  happened  two  years  before  we  moved  there  and  was  much 
more  destructive.  It  occurred  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  it  took  the 
haystacks,  the  cribs  full  of  corn,  and  the  lives  of  two  unfortunate  horses 
tied  in  the  stable  which  was  also  burned.  This  fire  was  set  bv  some 
small  children  while  their  parents  were  away  from  home.  They  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  building  a  fire  in  a  length  of  stove-pipe,  which  they 
had  filled  with  hay,  and  then  leaned  it  up  against  one  of  the  haystacks! 
Frightened  by  the  great  blaze  they  had  created,  they  hurried  to  the  house 
and  decided  to  go  and  tell  the  nearest  neighbor  what  had  happened.  But 
the  oldest  girl  felt  her  motherly  responsibility.  At  a  glance  she  saw  that 
they  all  bore  marks  of  several  hours  of  out-door  play.  It  would  never 
do  to  present  themselves  anywhere  looking  so  soiled  and  untidy.  She 
scrubbed  both  herself  and  the  younger  children  till  their  faces  fairly 
shone.  Then  after  changing  to  their  Sunday  clothes,  away  they  went  as 
fast  as  they  could  go.  Before  they  had  gone  very  far,  neighbors  who 
had  seen  the  smoke  were  already  racing  their  horses  along  the  road 
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and  through  the  gate  that  led  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  were 
too  late  to  save  anything  in  the  barnyard.  If  the  wind  had  been  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  south,  the  house  would  have  burned  down  too.  It  was 
a  great  loss  for  these  people.  There  was  no  insurance  to  mitigate  the 
misfortune.  It  was  seldom  carried  in  those  days. 

Our  people  had  always  intended  when  they  built  the  new  house  to 
have  it  on  a  different  location.  Instead  of  rebuilding  the  stable  here, 
they  decided  to  move  the  old  house  from  its  present  position  to  the  hill 
beside  the  new  road,  where  a  place  had  already  been  selected  for  the 
new  house  when  it  should  be  built.  This  meant  a  journey  of  half  a 
mile  for  the  old  house;  for,  from  occupying  a  position  midway  on  the 
west  side  of  the  farm,  it  was  now  to  be  placed  in  one  midway  on  the 
south  side.  The  earliest  settlers  in  the  community  had  built  their 
houses  near  a  natural  flow  of  water  called  a  spring.  We  instance  the 
homes  of  Thomas  Piper  and  of  Daniel  Morton;  for  of  these  we  have 
personal  knowledge.  By  our  time  wells  were  a  source  of  water  supply. 
Our  good  neighbor,  Henry  Messmore,  volunteered  to  locate  a  place  for 
a  well  on  the  new  home  site.  This  he  did  by  using  a  forked  stick  called 
a  divining  rod.  The  well  was  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  north; 
bricked  up;  and,  after  a  pump  was  put  in,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
water.  This  made  it  possible  that  our  new  home  would  be  near  the 
road  like  most  others  in  the  neighborhood. 

Father  made  the  necessary  inquiries  and  found  that  the  expense 
was  not  greater  than  he  could  afford.  And,  more  interesting  still,  the 
men  who  contracted  to  move  it  said  that  the  ordinary  work  in  the 
house  need  not  be  interrupted  at  all.  That  was  very  gratifying,  as  it 
was  to  take  about  a  week  to  accomplish  what  we  younger  folks  regarded 
as  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  feat.  A  professional  mover  could 
tell  just  exactly  how  this  was  done.  All  we  remember  distinctly  is  that 
after  the  house  was  jacked  up,  some  huge  round  timbers,  looking  like 
smoothed  tree  trunks,  were  placed  under  it  and  some  connection  was 
made  at  the  east  end  with  a  capstan,  so  that  a  team  of  horses  by  going 
round  and  round  was  able  to  move  the  house  inch  by  inch  toward  the 
desired  goal.  The  huge  rollers  moved  on  planks,  and  both  planks  and 
rollers  when  liberated  were  carried  forward  and  put  down  in  front  again. 

The  speed,  if  such  slow  motion  could  be  called  by  that  name  at 
all,  was  about  fifty  feet  per  hour,  No  danger  of  collision  or  of  round¬ 
ing  a  corner  so  fast  that  the  house  would  tip  over.  It  was  so  novel  that 
we  all  enjoyed  the  experience:  the  older  members  of  the  family,  be- 
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cause  we  were  getting  nearer  to  the  hill  on  which  the  new  home  would 
be  located;  and  the  younger  children,  because  it  was  all  so  pleasurably 
exciting,  and  because  their  play  was  made  more  interesting  by  their 
being  able  to  jump  into  and  out  of  the  door  of  the  moving  house  so 
easily.  The  cooking  went  on  just  the  same.  The  motion  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  having  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  so  we  who  did  the  cook¬ 
ing,  and  that  means  mother  chiefly,  found  our  duties  about  the  same. 

Long  before  this  time,  we  older  girls  were  of  great  help  to  mother 
in  many  ways.  We  pared  the  potatoes  and  brought  in  the  vegetables 
from  the  garden  and  got  them  ready  for  cooking.  Many  a  time  have  we 
been  sent  out  to  get  a  dish-pan  full  of  peas,  all  of  which  were  to  be 
used  for  a  single  dinner.  And  that  pan  held  fully  a  peck!  When  you 
have  picked  as  many  as  that  without  stopping  and  have  used  both  hands, 
as  we  were  taught  to  do,  so  as  to  guard  against  uprooting  the  plants, 
you  know  what  a  backache  is.  Peas  bought  at  the  store  never  taste 
auite  so  good  as  these  did. 

Sometimes  mother  allowed  us  to  do  the  more  interesting  things. 
We  soon  learned  how  to  mix  the  pancakes  so  that  they  were  just  right. 
Although  we  didn’t  have  pancake  turners  in  those  days,  we  became 
quite  expert  in  flipping  them  over  with  a  steel  dinner-knife.  We  were 
very  proud  of  our  dexterity,  and  of  having  the  cakes  such  an  even 
and  beautiful  brown;  and  all  this  may  account  for  our  being  often  told 
to  bake  the  griddle  cakes.  Sometimes  we  were  allowed  to  make  pies. 
Mother  always  made  five  or  six  at  a  time  (no  use  making  any  less  for 
our  family),  and  we  were  supposed  to  experiment  with  the  same  amount. 
Recipe  books  were  not  common.  We  had  no  reliable  ones  at  all  at 
this  time,  and  so  the  pies  were  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence  when 
we  made  them.  One  time  being  afraid  they  would  not  be  short  enough, 
we  put  in  so  much  lard  that  no  one  in  the  family  except  father  would 
help  us  to  eat  them.  We  never  forgot  his  kindness  in  making  a  martyr 
of  himself  for  our  sake. 

But  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  were  not  excessive  in  our  parents’ 
home.  In  accordance  with  the  old  motto  we  ate  to  live  in  place  of  “living 
to  eat  .  There  was  always  an  abundance  of  plain  and  wholesome  food 
in  the  house  with  plenty  of  good  well-water,  milk,  tea  and  coffee.  The 
last  two  were  never  made  very  strong,  fortunately  for  all  of  us.  We 
recall  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  Holdridge  School  one  day 
between  sister  Lucy  and  a  neighbor  girl  who  was  of  German  descent. 
They  were  both  very  young,  but  they  were  discussing  coffee.  Lucy  re- 
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marked,  “Your  mother  makes  the  coffee  so  strong  that  it  isn't  fit  to  drink; 
and  the  offended  one  retorted,  “And  your  mother  makes  it  so  weak  it 
isn’t  fit  to  drink.”  The  fact  that  both  father  and  mother  quit  drinking 
coffee  as  a  regular  beverage  before  they  were  very  old,  shows  what 
fine  control  they  had  over  their  appetites. 

Neither  wine,  strong  drink  of  any  sort,  nor  tobacco  were  ever  kepi 
in  our  parents’  home,  nor  were  these  things  indulged  in  by  any  member 
of  the  family  at  any  time.  The  same  can  be  said  of  grandfather  Crosby 
and  of  grandfather  Parker  and  his  family.  And  when  one  recalls  that 
our  mother’s  father  lived  to  the  age  of  84,  that  mother  very  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  92,  and  that  five  of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  the  order  of  their  birth  lived  to  be  respectively, — 90,  89,  87,  83,  and 
80,  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  at  least  part  of  this  longevity  to  proper 
habits  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  also  to  those  of  abstinence  from  to¬ 
bacco,  wine,  and  liquors. 

Moving  week  ended  and  we  were  up  on  the  hill  at  last.  The  old 
house  was  set  down  a  little  east  of  the  site  selected  for  the  building  of 
the  new  one,  and  a  little  farther  back  from  the  road.  The  ground  foi 
the  new  orchard,  west  of  the  house,  and  for  the  garden,  at  this  time 
all  in  one  piece  and  comprising  about  three  acres,  had  already  been 
fenced  in.  Two  long  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars  had  been  set  out  at 
the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  orchard  to  form  a  windbreak.  They 
looked  well  while  they  were  young  and  they  lived  a  number  of  years. 
When  they  died,  father  replaced  them  with  two  rows  of  arbor  vitae 
that  are  there  at  the  present  day.  He  also  set  out  a  large  number  of 
apple  trees,  beside  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees.  But  the  winters  were 
too  severe  for  the  peach  trees,  and  after  yielding  rather  poor  return  for 
a  few  seasons  they  died. 

The  realization  of  a  worthy  ambition  always  results  in  a  feeling  of 
happiness.  We  were  just  as  crowded  as  ever,  but  we  were  contented; 
for  we  knew  that  when  the  new  house  was  built,  we  should  have  plenty 
of  room.  At  first  we  had  to  carry  the  water  from  the  well  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  But  we  were  certain  the  time  would  arrive,  and  it  did,  when 
there  would  be  a  house-well,  beside  the  one  for  the  stock,  and  that  it 
would  be  on  top  of  the  hill.  What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  our  parents 
must  have  experienced,  knowing  what  abundant  happiness  they  were 
bringing  into  the  lives  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care! 


Chapter  XII 

OUT  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE  INTO  THE  NEW 


In  each  house  in  which  our  parents  had  lived  three  children  had 
been  born,  and  the  present  “old  house”  was  not  to  he  an  exception. 
It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  October  of  the  next  year,  1875,  that  their 
ninth  and  last  child  was  born.  He  was  beautiful  from  the  very  first. 
His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  a  thick  mass  of  heavy  golden  hair, 
which  later  formed  lovely  tight  curls,  and  which  gradually  turned  to 
a  lustrous  brown.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  had  hair  with  a  slight  “wave” 
in  it,  but  none  of  us  could  boast  natural  curls.  We  all  loved  the 
little  fellow  dearly,  and  this  feeling  may  have  been  accentuated  by 
his  beauty.  Alice,  who  was  then  only  four  years  old,  remembers  distinctly 
the  first  time  she  was  allowed  to  hold  him.  She  sat  in  a  low  rocker 
with  her  feet  on  the  rung  of  a  chair  in  front  of  her.  Then  mother  placed 
the  new  baby  in  her  lap,  and  from  that  time  on  she  was  little  mother 
to  him. 

Naming  the  baby  is  a  difficult  proceeding  even  though  it  is  the  first 
or  second,  when  the  wishes  of  only  two  people  have  to  be  considered. 

Now  there  were  eight  people,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
youngest,  each  had  a  pretty  definite  opinion  as  to  what  he  wanted  the 
new  baby  named.  The  good  old-fashioned  names  had  been  pretty  well 
used  up  anyway.  Why  not  give  this  baby  a  newer  sort  of  name?  After 
much  discussion,  the  choice  simmered  down  to  two  names — Clifford 
and  Bernard.  The  choice  between  these  two  amounted  almost  to  a 
tie,  and  so  it  was  suggested  that  we  draw  lots.  Two  pieces  of  paper 
were  cut  of  decidedly  different  lengths,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
longer  were  drawn  the  baby  should  he  named  Bernard;  if  the  shorter, 
then  Clifford.  The  occasion  was  momentous;  the  longer  piece  of  paper 
was  drawn.  His  name  was  Bernard,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thereafter 
for  all  time,  it  was  Clifford.  Such  is  the  capriciousness  of  human 
nature!  But  Clifford  was  a  distinctive  name,  and  from  the  very  first 
it  suited  him. 
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The  foundation  of  the  new  house  was  laid  in  July  of  the  next  year, 
1876,  with  rock  brought  from  a  quarry  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  In  the 
meantime,  Philip  Wintz,  who  had  contracted  to  build  the  house,  had 
been  fitting  the  timbers  together  at  his  shop  in  Annawan;  so  that  when 
the  lumber  was  hauled  out,  it  took  but  a  short  time  before  the  super¬ 
structure  was  in  place.  Since  it  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  old 
house,  it  was  easy  to  watch  its  progress.  And  what  delight  we  all 
took  in  that!  Although  the  boys  took  chance  after  chance  climbing 
around  over  the  unfinished  open  spaces,  there  were  no  broken  bones 
to  show  for  it.  At  last  the  roofing  was  on,  the  plastering  was  finished, 
and  the  final  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  had  been  applied.  The  New 
House  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

We  moved  in  that  fall  and  were  nicely  settled  before  winter 
set  in.  Part  of  the  old  house  was  attached  to  the  back  of  the  new 
one  to  form  a  kitchen,  large  pantry,  and  washroom.  What  had  originally 
been  the  kitchen  of  the  old  house  had  been  taken  off,  and  after  that 
it  was  used  as  a  chicken-house.  The  new  house,  for  it  was  in  that  way 
that  we  always  referred  to  it,  now  consisted  of  nine  rooms. 

At  the  front  down  stairs  in  the  west  part  there  was  a  room  sixteen 
feet  square,  which  we  called  the  parlor.  This  room  had  one  window 
to  the  west  and  two  to  the  south.  Back  of  this  was  a  room  twelve  by 
sixteen  feet  which  was  the  bedroom  our  parents  used.  In  the  part 
of  the  house  east  of  this  was  a  large  dining-room,  which  was  also  used 
as  a  living-room.  A  closed-in  stairway,  close  to  the  west  side,  led 
from  this  room  to  the  floor  above;  and  under  this  was  the  stairway 
that  went  to  the  cellar. 

The  front  door  of  the  house  was  in  this  living-room  and  opened 
onto  a  porch  which  extended  the  full  length  of  this  part  of  the  house, 
and  which  was  sheltered  on  the  west  by  the  part  of  the  house  which 
contained  the  parlor.  On  the  north  side  of  the  dining-room  was  a 
large  kitchen,  twelve  by  sixteen  feet.  From  this  room  on  the  north 
side  two  doors  opened,  one  into  the  pantry,  and  the  other  into  the  wash¬ 
room.  A  platform  was  built  along  the  east  side  of  the  kitchen,  and 
later  this  was  roofed  over  to  form  a  back  porch. 

Upstairs  there  were  three  rooms  and  a  closet  or  store-room  four 
by  sixteen  feet.  The  room  directly  over  the  parlor  was  the  girl’s  room, 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet.  The  store-room  opened  out  of  this,  and  the 
rest  of  this  part  of  the  house  back  of  it  was  taken  up  by  the  guest 
chamber.  From  the  north  window  of  this  room  one  looked  out  over 
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the  farm,  and  the  Holdridge  School  eould  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
Over  the  dining-room,  the  space  was  occupied  by  a  hall  which  led 
past  the  guest  chamber  and  round  to  the  boys’  room,  ending  farther 
on  at  the  door  into  the  girls’  room.  The  boys’  room  measured  fourteen 
by  sixteen  feet. 

The  space  for  the  garden  was  fenced  in  right  back  of  the  house; 
and  a  cistern  was  dug  here  close  to  the  window  in  the  washroom. 
The  water  was  brought  up  into  this  room  by  means  of  a  pump  in  the 
sink.  West  of  the  house  was  an  orchard,  and  north  of  it  were  walnut 
and  shade  trees.  The  house  yard  was  large,  and  in  the  part  to  the 
east  maple  trees  were  planted.  At  the  front,  father  set  out  four  pine 
trees  and  an  arbor  vitae  hedge.  This  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  yard.  From  this  point  on,  between  the  orchard  and  the  road, 
there  was  an  Osage  orange  hedge.  A  small  white  gate  opened  out 
through  the  hedge  onto  the  road,  and  on  each  side  of  this  the  arbor 
vitae  was  allowed  to  grow  high.  This  hedge  finally  died  and  was 
replaced  by  a  wire  fence.  The  pine  trees  made  a  wonderful  growth, 
but  one  of  them  was  struck  by  lightning  recently,  and  Irving,  the  present 
owner,  planted  a  young  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  its  place. 

The  barn  and  other  farm  buildings  were  built  east  of  the  house 
on  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill.  This  was  an  excellent  location,  since 
the  barnyard  was  somewhat  protected  from  the  west  and  north  winds. 
The  first  large  barn  that  father  built  was  accidentally  destroyed  bv 
fire  after  he  and  mother  had  gone  to  live  in  town.  Another  barn 
not  quite  so  large  was  built  on  the  same  spot,  and  it  is  still  there. 

It  was  when  we  were  living  on  the  hill,  that  Irving  took  his  ride 
on  an  unbroken  colt.  He  was  nearly  seven  years  old  and  had  been 
sent  to  the  field  with  a  pot  of  coffee  and  a  “steamer”  full  of  doughnuts 
for  the  men  who  were  harvesting  the  grain.  This  field  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  farm.  In  order  to  reach  it,  one  had  to  cross  the 
pasture  and  go  over  a  bridge  that  spanned  a  tributary  of  Kink  River. 
A  short  distance  from  this  bridge  was  the  gate  opening  into  the 
cultivated  field.  Irving  delivered  the  lunch  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  this  gate.  When  he  got  there  a  young  colt  was  standing  right  in 
the  corner  (for  a  fence  divided  the  field  here)  close  to  the  gate. 

Instead  of  opening  the  gate,  Irving  climbed  to  its  top.  That  colt 
was  a  tacit  invitation  to  take  a  ride.  He  slipped  his  left  hand  through 
the  handle  of  the  coffee  pot  and  held  the  steamer  in  the  same  hand. 
With  his  right  hand  he  patted  the  colt’s  neck,  and  then  all  at  once 
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he  was  on  its  back  holding  on  to  its  mane.  This  was  something  new 
for  the  colt.  It  wheeled  and  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  the  way  Irving  wanted  to  go.  The  colt  was  going  on  its 
fastest  gallop,  and  its  rider  was  sitting  tine.  But  instead  of  going  over 
the  bridge,  the  colt  turned  abruptly  and  followed  a  path  by  the  side 
of  the  stream.  Irving  didn't  turn.  He  went  right  on  over  the  bridge. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  his  face  was  white  as  a  sheet.  He  had 
transferred  the  steamer  and  the  coffee-pot  to  his  right  hand.  He  was 
walking  leaning  over  with  his  left  arm  hanging  straight  down  as  though 
there  were  a  weight  at  the  end  of  it.  His  arm  was  so  badly  swollen 
that  it  filled  the  wristband  of  his  shirt.  Both  bones  were  broken  at 
the  wrist.  When  father  came  home  from  work,  he  hitched  a  team 
to  the  buggy  and  we  took  him  over  to  Neponset  to  our  good  Dr.  Priest- 
man.  On  the  way  there  the  horses  had  to  walk  every  step  of  the  way 
so  as  to  jar  his  arm  as  little  as  possible.  The  doctor  had  retired  for 
the  night  when  we  arrived;  but  he  got  up,  set  the  bones,  and  put  the 
arm  in  a  sling.  On  the  way  home  the  horses  made  good  time. 

But  Irving’s  equestrian  career  didn’t  end  with  this  episode,  though 
this  was  the  only  bad  accident  he  had.  A  few  years  later  the  family 
attended  a  circus  in  Kewanee.  We  were  all  marveling  at  the  skill 
of  the  “bare-back”  riders,  when  Irving  said  he  could  ride  standing  up. 
The  family  laughed.  (The  family  always  does!)  After  supper  we 
were  all  sitting  out  on  the  front  porch  or  the  lawn  when  Irving  appealed 
from  the  direction  of  the  barn  leading  Blucher,  neithei  blanketed 
nor  bridled,  by  the  halter.  The  exhibition  was  on.  Everybody  had 
a  front  seat,  and  was  eager  to  see  the  show.  The  grass  was  beautifull \ 
green  and  there  were  no  signs  saying  ‘  Keep  off. 

Our  aspirant  selected  his  location  and  mounted  his  horse.  Slowly 
he  rode  round  and  round  keeping  hold  of  the  end  of  the  halter.  From 
a  sitting  position  he  got  to  his  knees,  and  soon  after  that  he  was 
standing  straight  up.  Then  the  family  stopped  laughing  and  began 
to  take  notice.  Directly,  urged  on  by  the  young  rider,  Bluchei  began 
to  trot  and  finally  to  gallop!  Then  the  applause  broke  out,  while  our 
exhibitionist  went  merrily  round  and  round  and  round!  We  don’t 
know  whether  the  horse,  the  rider,  or  the  audience  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formance  most.  But  we  are  sure  that  part  of  the  family  at  least  cherishes 
the  recollection  of  that  impromptu  feat,  while  it  has  entiiely  foi  gotten 
the  distinctive  achievements,  if  such  they  were,  in  the  ciicus  tent! 

Another  incident  which  took  place  about  this  time  was  the  saving 
of  the  little  ducks.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  them  and  they  had 
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wandered  away;  and  so  mother  asked  Clifford  to  find  them,  telling  him 
they  were  probably  down  at  the  creek  in  the  pasture  north  of  the 
house.  He  found  them  where  the  fence  had  kept  them  from  going 
through  into  the  Humphrey  pasture.  They  were  so  small,  and  had  been 
in  the  water  so  long,  and  the  sun  was  so  hot,  that  about  half  of  them 
were  prostrated  and  were  lying  on  the  muddy  shore.  The  hoy  was 
puzzled.  Those  ducks  couldn’t  walk  home,  and  he  had  brought  nothing 
to  carry  them  in.  It  was  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  house.  He  did  not 
dare  to  leave  them.  He  tried  putting  them  into  his  straw  hat.  No 
use.  The  lively  ones  jumped  out  as  fast  as  he  put  them  in.  Clifford 
was  only  five  years  old,  but  he  did  some  hard  and  effective  thinking. 
Then  he  found  some  string  in  his  pockets,  and  took  off  his  trousers. 
He  tied  up  the  bottom  of  each  leg  with  some  of  the  string.  Then  he  col¬ 
lected  the  ducklings,  dropping  the  lively  ones  into  one  leg,  and  carefully 
placing  the  rest  in  the  other.  What  we  saw  coming  up  through  the  orchard 
a  half  hour  later  was  a  very  serious  looking  little  boy,  carefully  carrying 
his  trousers  in  his  hands.  At  first  we  were  amused;  for  it  was  a  droll  pic¬ 
ture.  But  after  we  heard  his  story,  and  revived  the  ducklings  (they  all 
lived),  we  were  full  of  praise  for  what  he  had  done.  And  later  on,  when 
the  ducks  were  full  grown,  a  part  of  them  sold,  mother  gave  him  the 
price  of  one  of  them  to  put  in  his  bank. 

Years  ago  we  made  these  two  incidents,  “Riding  the  Colt”,  and 
Saving  the  Ducks  ,  the  bases  for  stories.  The  first  was  published 
by  James  W.  Earle  of  Boston,  and  the  other  came  out  in  “Our 
Little  Ones”,  of  which  magazine  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic) 
was  editor. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  18/5  that  our  folks  began  trading 
regularly  in  Kewanee.  They  had  been  there  occasionally  before,  for 
the  fame  of  the  Lyman  &  Lay  store  was  beginning  to  spread  through 
the  country  districts.  The  founders  of  this  store  had  first  established 
themselves  in  a  small  building  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street.  When 
this  place  burned  down,  they  moved  to  a  location  on  the  east  side  of 
Tremont  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Streets,  which  was  five  doors 
from  Third  Street  and  eight  from  Second  Street.  The  new  store  was 
known  for  years  as  “The  5  or  8”. 

Our  family  now  numbered  nine,  and  the  new  house  with  some  new 
furniture  had  taken  all  the  “cash  on  hand”  that  father  had  that  fall. 
Winter  was  only  a  little  ways  off,  and  a  new  supply  of  clothing  had 
to  be  bought;  so  father  went  to  Mr.  Lay  and  asked  if  he  might  buy 
on  credit  and  pay  a  little  later  when  he  sold  his  hogs.  From  the 
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hearty  assurance  father  received,  that  his  credit  was  perfectly  good 
at  the  store,  one  might  have  inferred  that  Mr.  Lay  had  known  him 
all  his  life.  No  wonder  the  store  with  such  a  shrewd,  kindly,  and 
conscientious  man  at  its  head  for  so  many  years,  developed  into  a 
successful  institution. 

The  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  over  one  hundred  dollars  was 
bought  and  “charged”,  and  when  father  sold  his  hogs,  as  he  did  a  few 
weeks  later,  this  obligation  was  promptly  met.  For  many  years  after 
that  our  people  were  regular  customers  at  this  store,  which  later  was 
known  as  “Lyman,  Lay,  &  Lyman  ’,  and  afterward  as  “Lay  &  Lyman”. 
This  model  store  was  later  bought  by  a  corporation,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  “Kewanee  Dry  Goods”. 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  other  stores  in  Kewanee  at  this 
time.  We  remember  best  Miles’  &  Minnick’s  Grocery,  Maul  s  Bakery, 
The  Parrish  Book  Store,  and  a  small  restaurant,  the  name  of  which  we 
cannot  recall,  where  one  could  get  the  most  delicious  mince  pie!  There 
was  also  a  shop  where  a  Mr.  Wiley  made  buggies  to  order,  and  charged 
a  very  good  price  for  them,  too.  But  they  were  worth  it.  He  made 
one  for  father,  a  beauty  with  two  seats  but  no  top,  for  which  he  charged 
two  hundred  fifty  dollars.  When  the  loads  it  carried  and  roads  it 
traveled  are  taken  into  account,  one  wonders  that  it  lasted  so  many, 
many  years.  The  horses  enjoyed  it,  too.  How  they  would  prance 
along  the  road  toward  town  or  church  now  that  they  were  hitched 
to  this  light  vehicle,  instead  of  the  heavy  old  lumber  wagon! 

To  be  sure  it  was  easier  to  overturn  than  the  wagon,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  we  came  to  grief  on  that  account.  We  had  two  teams  that  shared 
the  honor  of  being  the  carriage  horses  at  different  times:  Nell  and 
Fan,  two  sorrels  with  a  white  stripe  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose;  and  later,  two  bays,  Prince  and  Roger,  spirited  and  hand¬ 
some.  But  sometimes  other  horses  were  used,  if  these  had  been  busy 
in  the  field,  and  if  father  wanted  to  give  them  a  rest;  for  even  though 
they  qualified  as  carriage  horses  they  weren’t  excused  from  work  in 
the  field  during  the  week. 

One  Sunday  morning  father  hitched  up  a  colt  called  Norman  with 
an  older  horse  to  take  the  family  to  church.  The  colt  was  well  broken 
and  very  gentle.  No  one  anticipated  any  trouble.  But  as  we  were 
going  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  west,  some  one  in  the 
front  seat  put  up  an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sunshine,  which  was 
quite  hot  that  morning.  Norman  had  no  blinders  on  and  out  of  the 
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corner  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  strange  black  object.  He  danced 
off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  since  it  was  graded  up  in  the  center 
over  went  the  buggy,  and  we  all  fell  onto  the  ground  except  Irving; 
he,  cat-like,  lit  on  his  feet.  Meanwhile,  father  had  held  to  the  lines, 
and  stopped  the  team.  Then  the  buggy  was  righted. 

However,  since  mother  had  sprained  one  of  her  thumbs  and  a 
seam  in  Irving’s  suit  was  ripped  open  we  all  climbed  into  the  buggy 
and  went  back  home.  The  damage  to  the  suit  was  soon  repaired. 
Mother’s  thumb  received  first-aid  treatment,  and  she  decided  she  would 
be  just  as  well  off  in  church  as  at  home.  Although  we  were  a  little 
late  for  Sunday  school,  we  didn’t  miss  the  church  service. 

A  similar  incident  happened  a  year  or  two  later.  One  Saturday 
afternoon  we  three  oldest  children  started  for  Kewanee,  where  wre  did 
some  trading,  and  then  took  the  road  leading  to  Neponset,  as  we  intended 
to  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  and  part  of  Sunday  at  our  Uncle  John 
Bowen’s  whose  home  was  about  three  miles  west  of  that  town.  Brother 
John  was  very  young,  about  eleven;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  handling 
horses  and  though  we  girls  were  older,  he  had  charge  of  the  team. 
It  was  an  odd  span  of  horses;  for  though  they  matched  in  color,  both 
being  bays,  the  one  called  Fox  was  very  tall  and  rangy,  and  the  other, 
Bess,  was  short  and  plump. 

We  had  just  crossed  the  railroad  track  and  were  driving  along  a 
place  where  the  road  was  graded  up  in  the  center,  when  the  wind 

blew  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  side  of  the  road,  right  in  front  of  Bess. 

Instead  of  walking  over  it,  Bess  tried  to  side-step  it  by  getting  onto 

Fox’s  side  of  the  road.  She  crouched  so  low  and  so  determined  was 

her  effort,  that  Fox  was  pushed  down  the  side  of  the  grade  and  the 
buggy  was  overturned.  John  had  dropped  the  line  in  his  right  hand, 
but  he  held  onto  the  one  in  his  left,  and  this  brought  the  horses  back 
up  onto  the  grade  again  and  the  buggy  onto  its  wheels.  By  now  John 
had  to  drop  the  other  line. 

In  making  such  a  sudden  turn  back  onto  the  grade  the  horses 
went  clear  down  the  other  side,  and  brought  up  right  in  front  of  a 
telegraph  pole,  so  that  one  tried  to  go  on  one  side  and  the  other 
on  the  other.  Something  gave  way  and  the  next  moment  the  horses 
were  racing  back  toward  Kewanee,  and  the  buggy  was  left  behind. 
John  followed  the  horses  and  we  stayed  with  the  buggy.  If  the  accident 
had  occurred  on  the  direct  road  home,  the  team  might  have  gone  the 
whole  distance  without  being  caught.  But  the  road  they  were  follow- 
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ing  was  new  to  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  town  they  were  some 
distance  from  Main  Street  which  led  back  home;  and  so  they  were 
easily  caught.  When  John  arrived  he  found  some  men  discussing  the 
runaway  and  wondering  whose  the  team  might  be. 

There  was  a  farmhouse  nearby,  Mr.  Lilley’s,  and  we  told  the 
people  about  our  accident  and  asked  for  help.  They  were  very  sympathetic 
and  kind.  One  of  the  young  men  brought  a  team  of  his  own,  hitched 
it  to  our  buggy  and  drove  to  our  uncle’s  house,  while  we  led  our  own 
team  behind;  and  so  we  had  our  visit  after  all,  and  had  a  very  thrilling 
experience  to  relate  to  our  folks  when  we  arrived  at  home  Sunday 
afternoon. 

The  Parrish  Book  Store  was  another  place  well-remembered  by 
residents  of  Kewanee  and  vicinity;  for  it  was  patronized  by  school 
children  and  adult  book  lovers  alike.  Everybody  liked  the  scholarly 
proprietor,  who  was  always  ready  to  wait  on  customers.  This  story 
is  told  of  Charley  Lory,  who  later  became  prominent  in  many  branches 
of  civic  work.  He  was  racing  down  the  street,  when  he  saw  blowing 
along  the  ground  one  of  the  five  cent  certificates  that  were  in  use 
at  that  time.  It  was  making  a  quick  get-away,  as  money  has  a  way 
of  doing,  but  the  boy  overtook  it  and  covered  it  with  one  of  his  bare 
feet.  Then  he  looked  round  to  see  whether  the  owner  was  in  sight, 
and  as  no  one  came  along  to  claim  the  bit  of  paper,  he  picked  it  up, 
ran  into  the  Parrish  Book  Store  and  said  excitedly,  “Give  me  a  book.” 
He  was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  and  this  was  the  first  money 
he  could  call  his  own.  He  still  owned  this  book  at  his  death  in  1935. 

The  5  or  8  also  sold  books  and  while  their  parents  were  doing 
their  trading  the  two  youngest  Crosby  children  (the  older  ones  being 
quite  grown  up  before  trading  in  Kewanee  began)  spent  the  time  read¬ 
ing  and  looking  through  the  childrens’  books  on  display.  Alice  often 
read  aloud  to  Clifford  who  was  an  appreciative  listener. 

Though  many  of  the  stores  at  that  time  were  excellent,  only  one 
thing  could  be  said  of  the  country  roads  that  led  to  Kewanee — they 
were  bad;  sometimes  extremely  bad.  The  desirable  highways  of  today 
were  not  even  visualized  by  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
order  to  appreciate  them  adequately  the  young  folks  of  the  present 
time,  who  spin  along  so  merrily  in  their  cars,  should  two  or  three 
times  at  least  be  compelled  to  ride  in  a  lumber  wagon  over  six  to 
ten  miles  of  muddy  roads,  and  also  over  a  similar  stretch  of  rough 
roads  where  the  clods  formed  in  drying  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
choking  dust.  No  wonder  when  the  last  stage  was  reached  that  teams, 
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urged  by  the  occupants  of  the  vehicles  to  which  they  were  harnessed, 
tried  so  hard  to  pass  each  other  on  the  road.  And  no  wonder  that  the 
folks  who  had  the  lead  were  so  determined  that  they  should  not  go 
by.  No  one  wished  to  breathe  the  other  team’s  dust. 

When  the  country  was  first  settled,  the  only  conveyance  was  the 
lumber  wagon.  It  carried  the  people  to  town,  to  church,  and  to  visit 
their  friends.  But  in  the  70s,  one  saw  “Jackson  wagons  ’,  as  they 
were  called,  and  an  occasional  buggy.  There  was  also  one  covered 
buggy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  which  was  always  spoken  of  as 
a  carriage. 

The  usual  seat  in  the  wagon  was  a  piece  of  board  which  rested 
on  the  sides,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  one  saw  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  There  was  one  farm  owner  much  better  off  than  the 
others  who  never  sat  on  one  of  these  boards.  He  was  Thomas  Piper, 
a  large  and  very  heavy  man,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  his  apparent  unwillingness  to  trust  his  weight  to  one  of  these 
rather  unsubstantial  and  very  uncomfortable  seats.  When  he  rode  into 
Kewanee,  his  son  or  one  of  the  hired  men  sat  on  the  front  board  and 
acted  as  driver.  On  the  board  just  back  of  this,  his  daughter  sat. 
No  one  seems  to  remember  seeing  his  wife  accompany  him  on  these 
trips.  In  the  center  near  the  back  of  the  wagon,  a  large  substantial 
chair  was  placed  and  in  this  our  good-natured  portly  neighbor  rested. 

The  board  seat  was  superseded  by  the  spring  seat.  This  was 
also  a  board  but  it  was  wider  than  the  old  kind,  and  had  another  board 
about  eight  inches  wide  for  back  and  sides.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
space  of  a  few  inches  between  these  boards  and  the  seat  which  were 
held  together  by  strips  of  iron  so  that  the  back  really  was  of  some 
benefit  as  a  support.  Two  diamond-shaped  springs  were  placed  one 
at  each  end  under  the  broad  board  that  formed  the  seat,  and  were 
attached  by  flat  iron  hooks  to  the  sides  of  the  wagon.  The  spring  seat 
made  riding  much  easier  when  the  roads  were  rough. 

The  eight  miles  of  road  we  had  to  travel  to  get  to  Kewanee  were 
quite  hilly  which  made  the  going  hard  for  the  horses.  With  the 
exception  of  the  State  Road,  which  we  traveled  for  only  a  short  distance, 
the  Kewanee  road  was  straight,  turning  at  right  angles  when  it  changed 
direction  at  all.  In  many  places  the  landscape  on  both  sides  was 
lovely  especially  where  forest  trees  were  still  standing.  There  were 
only  a  very  few  streams  of  water  to  cross.  The  largest  of  these  was 
Mud  Creek,  and  in  wet  weather  the  condition  of  the  road  beside  which 
it  ran  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  justified  the  name.  At  such  times  the 
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road  was  so  heavy  that  the  horses  were  taxed  almost  to  the  last  ounce 
of  their  strength  to  pull  the  wagon  through.  It  was  much  easier  for 
them  after  the  buggy  was  bought,  but  it  was  very  hard  on  the  buggy. 

Our  folks  always  allowed  the  better  part  of  the  day  for  the 
Kewanee  trip  and  they  usually  went  once  a  week,  though  this  was 
no  hard  and  fast  rule.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  went  to  a 
restaurant  for  a  little  lunch.  More  frequently,  and  we  liked  this  better, 
they  bought  some  crackers  and  cheese  which  we  ate  as  we  were  riding 
home.  At  first  we  didn’t  like  the  cheese,  but  we  always  ate  some  of 
it,  and  such  a  strange  thing  is  habit,  we  grew  to  like  it  so  well,  that 
to  this  day  we  thoroughly  enjoy  an  occasional  lunch  of  that  sort. 

The  general  direction  of  the  State  Road  in  this  part  of  Illinois 
was  east  and  west.  It  was  one  of  the  first  roads  and  was  laid  out 
along  the  tops  of  the  hills  through  Barron  Grove.  It  is  still  in  existence, 
and  one  has  but  to  glance  at  a  map  to  see  how  very  crooked  it  is. 
We  came  onto  it  from  the  north  in  front  of  the  Morey  house  and  followed 
it  west  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  Huntville  School,  where  we  left  it  to 
take  the  road  running  straight  south.  At  a  still  earlier  time  the  State 
Road  was  followed  for  only  a  few  rods,  since  the  Kewanee  road  instead 
of  leading  to  the  schoolhouse  cut  this  corner  completely  off. 

This  was  a  fair  sample  of  many  of  the  roads  in  the  early  times. 
When  we  first  moved  to  the  “80”  the  Government  forest  lands  were 
all  unfenced  south  of  the  Bevins’s  farm,  and  east  and  south  of  the 
eighty  that  Uncle  John  Crosby  owned  which  joined  our  farm  on  the  south. 
The  road  along  the  front  of  our  farm  extended  the  whole  length  of 
Uncle’s  farm.  But  after  reaching  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Bevins’s 
farm,  it  ended;  for  the  hills  were  so  steep  and  so  covered  with  timber 
growth  that  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  opened  up.  Until 
then,  Uncle  John  allowed  teams  to  drive  through  a  gale  just  below 
the  Bevins’s  house  and  halfway  across  his  land  and  then  go  south 
through  another  gate.  By  following  this  road  south,  you  soon  came 
to  the  State  Road  which  you  could  take  by  turning  east  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Neponset. 

The  other  road,  and  the  one  we  usually  took  when  going  to 
Uncle  Bowen’s  or  Neponset,  was  a  trail  rather  than  a  road.  It  led 
off  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Bevins’s  farm  and  followed  the 
way  of  least  resistance  through  the  timberland.  It  also  brought  us 
to  the  State  Road,  only  much  farther  to  the  east.  We  left  this  for 
a  road  leading  south,  known  as  the  County  Line,  which  we  followed 
till  we  arrived  at  the  railroad.  Here  we  turned  east  and  went  along 
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until  we  reached  the  red  gate  which  opened  into  the  lane  leading  to 
Uncle  Bowen’s  house.  Sometimes  instead  of  coming  all  this  way  round 
we  left  the  County  Line,  which  skirted  Uncle  Bowen’s  farm  on  the 
west,  opened  a  gate  and  drove  through  a  pasture  straight  east  to  the 
house.  In  the  winter  time  we  nearly  always  took  this  cross-cut. 

The  State  Road  was  a  popular  thoroughfare  for  movers’  wagons, 
though  in  the  ’70s  they  began  to  be  rather  scarce.  These  were  called 
“prairie  schooners”  and  they  were  very  picturesque.  Hoop-like  pieces 
of  wood  connected  the  two  sides  of  the  wagon,  and  over  these  white 
canvas  was  stretched  as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain  for  the  people 
and  their  household  goods  which  were  stowed  away  inside.  This  cover 
extended  about  two  feet  beyond  the  last  hoop  at  the  back,  and  was 
gathered  up  at  the  edge  leaving  a  small  round  opening  for  ventilation. 
Usually  a  cow  tied  with  a  rope  followed  along  behind.  And  nearly 
always  there  was  a  large  dog.  They  couldn’t  travel  many  miles  in  a  day, 
and  a  camping  place  for  the  night  had  to  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  availability  of  good  water.  In  very  early  times,  covered  wagons 
traveled  in  companies  numbering  five  to  fifty.  This  was  for  better 
protection  against  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  Besides,  the  lonesome 
feeling  which  would  certainly  have  been  experienced  by  one  family 
alone  disappeared  entirely  in  a  large  company. 

The  Morey  house  saw  many  such  companies  go  by.  This  house 
was  built  for  an  inn,  and  even  after  the  Morey  family  bought  the 
farm  on  which  it  was  situated,  they  kept  an  occasional  traveler  over 
night;  for  men  used  to  come  from  Galena  and  other  distant  places  to 
buy  coal  in  Barron  Grove  at  the  mines  not  far  distant  from  this  farm. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  well-kept  place,  and  no  doubt  the  Morey  descendants 
can  recall  many  happy  occasions  connected  with  it.  It  was  here  that 
Aunt  Rosann  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 


Chapter  XIII 

OLD  CUSTOMS  AND  SOCIAL  GATHERINGS 

The  first  buildings  used  to  protect  the  stock  were  stables  and 
small  buildings  at  that.  A  few  beams  and  studdings  formed  the  frame¬ 
work,  and  then  the  sides  were  boarded  in,  and  the  top  was  covered 
with  hay  supported  by  rafters  and  as  few  boards  as  possible;  or  they 
were  built  entirely  of  logs  much  like  the  cabins  the  people  lived  in. 
In  either  case,  they  were  very  primitive  on  the  inside,  with  dirt  floor, 
and  stalls  often  separated  by  a  single  pole.  As  a  rule  they  sheltered 
only  the  horses.  The  cattle  were  allowed  the  run  of  the  straw-stack 
in  the  winter-time;  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  they  used  to  make 
hollows  along  its  sides.  These  were  so  overhung  by  the  stack  that 
they  resembled  caves  in  which  the  cattle  slept  quite  comfortably. 

The  ambition  of  every  farmer  was  to  have  a  barn.  The  choosing 
of  the  site  was  of  great  importance,  and  the  driving  of  the  corner  stakes 
was  an  event  usually  attended  by  the  whole  family.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  real  foundation  of  stone  or  of  brick,  especially  if  the  side  of 
the  hill  was  very  steep,  and  the  lower  floor  was  intended  for  cattle 
or  for  pigs.  In  other  places  the  beams  were  laid  on  brick  or  stone 
pillars  embedded  in  the  ground  below  the  frost-line.  After  the  founda¬ 
tion  had  been  laid,  there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done  before  the 
frame  could  be  raised.  The  timbers  had  to  be  cut  to  the  proper  lengths, 
the  tenons  and  mortises  fashioned  and  the  holes  for  the  wooden  secur¬ 
ing  pins  bored.  The  barn -raising  was  an  event  that  interested  the  whole 
community.  From  far  and  near  the  farmers  and  their  families  came 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  When  the  entire  company  was  assembled, 
the  business  of  the  day  began.  The  children  were  greatly  interested, 
and  the  boys  were  always  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  run  on  errands; 
but  these  were  banished  to  a  safe  distance  when  all  was  ready  for  “the 
raising”. 

The  frames  for  each  side  were  assembled  on  the  ground  and  the 
lower  part  rested  on  the  foundation.  Several  poles  were  set  up  inside 
of  the  foundation  and  held  upright  by  ropes.  Long  ropes  ran  through 
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pulleys  at  the  tops  of  these  poles  and  one  end  of  each  was  fastened 
to  the  barn  frame  lying  on  the  ground.  A  number  of  men  pulled  on 
these  ropes  while  others  lifted  and  steadied  the  frame.  After  it  had 
been  raised  upright  on  the  foundation  it  was  held  in  place  by  ropes 
and  temporary  wooden  braces.  The  opposite  side  was  placed  in  position 
in  the  same  way.  The  timbers  which  formed  the  ends  were  now  secured 
in  place  and  all  the  corner  braces  fitted.  The  wooden  pins  had  been 
driven  into  the  holes  made  for  them  and  the  barn  frame  now  stood 
firm  and  square  upon  its  foundation.  Then  the  ridge  pole  and  rafters 
were  added.  This  completed  the  heavy  and  difficult  part  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  all  that  remained,  nailing  on  the  boards  on  the  sides 
and  roof,  putting  in  the  mow  floor  and  covering  the  roof  with  wooden 
shingles,  fitting  doors  and  windows,  and  building  bins  and  stalls  could 
be  done  by  a  few  men. 

Meanwhile  the  preparation  for  the  dinner  was  being  completed 
and  when  dinner-time  finally  arrived,  the  table  was  fairly  loaded  down 
with  roast  meats,  dishes  of  vegetables  and  cooked  fruits.  The  pies, 
cakes,  and  doughnuts  were  set  out  on  the  side  table.  Not  everyone 
could  be  seated  at  one  time,  even  with  extra  tables,  but  it  was  managed 
so  that  there  was  room  for  all  the  men  at  the  first,  table.  After  they 
were  through,  the  children  were  brought  in  by  the  mothers.  When  the 
hunger  of  all  these  had  been  appeased,  then  the  women  sat  down  after 
bringing  on  a  fresh  supply  of  food.  There  was  always  enough,  and 
by  the  time  the  women  were  through  eating  and  washing  dishes,  they 
could  hear  the  men  actively  engaged  in  putting  the  rafters  in  place. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  for  all.  And  when  the  sun  began  to 
sink  in  the  west,  goodbyes  were  said  and  the  different  families  climbed 
into  their  separate  wagons  for  the  trip  home.  When  chores  were 
done  and  twilight  was  settling  over  the  landscape,  the  proud  possessors 
of  the  new  hut  unfinished  barn  walked  into  the  yard,  and  stood  in 
the  big  doorway  looking  up  at  the  ridge-pole  and  the  rafters,  congratulating 
each  other  because  a  worthy  ambition  of  their  lives  was  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  Later  on,  when  the  barn  was  finished,  they  might  send  out 
invitations  to  everyone  to  come  and  help  dedicate  the  new  building 
with  a  “barn-dance”. 

Another  custom  which  was  common  was  gunning  or  hunting.  A 
shotgun  supported  by  straps  hung  on  the  west  wall  of  our  kitchen 
and  if  one  of  the  boys  came  hurrying  to  the  house  to  rush  out  with 
the  gun  we  felt  sure  a  migratory  flock  of  ducks  or  geese  were  winging 
their  way  overhead  or  had  settled  for  a  time  in  the  slough  just  north  of 
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the  house.  Few  men  excelled  as  marksmen,  and  it  was  only  an  occasional 
one  who  could  bring  down  with  his  rifle  a  duck  or  turkey  on  the 
wing.  In  our  youth  passenger  pigeons  nested  in  the  swamps,  and  in 
the  fall  flew  to  the  South.  When  their  slaughter  was  commercialized  and 
thousands  of  barrels  were  placed  in  cold  storage  for  shipment  to 
market,  these  beautiful  birds  disappeared  forever.  The  quest  of  hunters 
and  the  disregard  of  coveys  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil  greatly  reduced 
the  bobwhites  and  prairie  chickens  so  common  in  our  day.  Frequently 
a  family  of  bobwhites  scurried  across  the  road  just  ahead  of  our 
approaching  team  and  in  the  springtime  we  could  hear  the  “boom! 
boom!”  and  see  the  bombastic  struttings  of  a  flock  of  prairie  chickens 
on  a  distant  hillside — sights  and  sounds  of  the  past. 

There  was  one  bird,  and  that  a  tame  one,  which  in  the  tender 
years  of  childhood  we  used  to  feel  very  sorry  for  at  times.  Not  that 
it  was  in  any  danger  of  extermination,  for  it  was  not;  but  beside  its 
being  most  excellent  after  it  was  roasted,  its  feathers,  while  it  was  still 
alive,  were  greatly  prized  by  thrifty  housewives.  This  was  the  goose 
and  her  mate  of  the  barnyard.  Young  or  old  they  were  periodically 
called  upon  for  generous  contributions  of  down  and  feathers  to  be 
used  in  the  live  feather  beds.  Poor  geese!  No  censorious  criticism 
attaches  to  the  custom  for  it  was  practiced  only  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  when,  as  the  women  expressed  it,  the  birds 
were  far  better  off  after  they  were  relieved  of  their  winter  coats. 
When  the  day  for  picking  them  arrived,  mother  and  the  girls  and  also 
the  boys  who  were  too  young  to  work  in  the  fields  sallied  forth  into 
the  barnyard  with  deep  pans  and  kettles  to  be  used  as  receptacles  for 
the  feathers. 

The  geese  were  were  rounded  up  and  caught  one  by  one.  Then 
they  were  carried  to  the  mother  or  one  of  the  girls  who  had  already 
seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  or  bench.  She  promptly  imprisoned  the 
head  of  the  goose  between  her  knees,  and  stripped  part  of  the  feathers 
and  much  of  the  down  from  its  breast.  To  an  observer  the  perform¬ 
ance  savored  somewhat  of  cruelty.  But  the  creature  gave  no  evidence 
of  suffering,  and  when  it  was  released  it  shook  itself  and  waddled  away 
with  the  air  of  one  who  boasts,  “I’ll  show  you!  I’ll  raise  another 
crop  of  feathers  and  down”.  And  this  it  promptly  proceeded  to  do, 
not  realizing  that  when  it  was  sufficiently  plump  looking  again,  it  would 
be  called  upon  for  another  sacrifice. 

However,  the  chicken  feather  bed  was  far  more  common.  It  was 
a  great  deal  heavier  for  the  same  bulk  of  feathers  and  it  was  not  to 
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be  compared  with  the  goose  feather  bed  for  softness;  hut  it  was  warm 
in  the  wintertime,  and  it  was  far  more  comfortable  to  lie  on  than  was 
the  straw  mattress  underneath  it.  Bed  springs  were  not  even  thought 
of  then.  The  first  bedstead  we  remember  had  four  posts  at  the 
corners,  and  these  were  connected  by  stout  planks,  in  which  large 
auger  holes  were  bored.  Through  these  holes  from  head  to  foot 
and  from  side  to  side  strong  rope  was  strung,  and  on  this  the  straw 
mattress,  or  “tick”  as  we  called  it,  was  placed.  In  very  warm  weather 
the  feather  bed  and  the  straw  tick  were  reversed  as  to  position  for 
the  sake  of  coolness.  The  bedstead  with  head-board  and  foot-board 
of  hard  wood,  usually  walnut,  and  with  “slats”  for  the  mattress  to 
rest  upon  finally  superseded  the  earlier  sort. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  social  gatherings  in  pioneer  days  was 
the  quilting  party,  which  no  doubt  inspired  the  well-known  old  song, 
I  Was  Seeing  Nellie  Home.  These  usually  took  place  in  the  winter. 
Patchwork  quilts,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  scraps  of  cloth  that  could 
be  made  use  of  in  no  other  way,  were  sewed  together  by  the  house¬ 
wife  or  her  young  daughters.  The  pattern  was  usually  very  simple 
for  such  things  were  meant  for  immediate  use.  When  the  quilt  or 

comforter  was  finished,  the  neighbor  women  and  girls  met  at  the  house, 
the  frames  were  set  up,  and  before  night  the  quilting  or  tacking  was 
done.  About  this  time  the  husbands  and  big  boys  arrived,  and  every¬ 
body  sat  down  to  a  good  and  abundant  supper.  The  rest  of  the 

evening  was  spent  in  a  social  way;  and  “Blind-man  s-bluff”,  “Spinning 
the  plate”,  “Forfeits”,  “Post-office”  and  other  games  were  played.  When 
the  hour  for  leaving  drew  near,  each  would-be  “beau  asked  his  “Nellie 
for  the  pleasure,  still  common  to  youth  the  world  over,  of  seeing 

her  home.  In  the  meantime  fathers  and  mothers  gathered  their  children 
together,  slipped  them  into  heavy  coats,  shawls,  mittens,  hoods  and 

caps,  and  either  led  or  carried  them  out  to  the  wagon  for  the  home¬ 
ward  trip.  The  goodbyes  were  always  hearty,  and  the  day  resolved 
itself  into  a  pleasant  memory. 

Dancing  parties  were  given  once  in  a  while,  usually  by  the  younger 
people.  Sometimes  these  were  held  in  a  new  barn,  just  finished,  and 
occasionally  in  a  hall  in  a  near-by  town.  As  a  rule  they  were  not  given 
in  a  private  house,  because  rooms  were  too  small  and  floors  weren’t 
the  right  sort.  The  “round  dances”  were  not  so  popular  as  the  “square” 
ones,  and  of  these  the  “cotillion”  was  the  best  known.  The  “Virginia 
reel”  was  another  favorite  because  of  the  fun  and  laughter  it  always 
provoked. 
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to  purchase  yarn 
was  no  band  to 
did  he  make  all 
at  the  same  time. 


Sometimes  dances  were  given  in  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  for  worthy  objects.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
such  a  party  was  held  in  Peninsula,  Ohio,  so  as 
with  which  to  knit  socks  for  the  soldiers.  There 
furnish  music,  just  a  solitary  “fiddler”.  Not  only 
the  music,  but  he  called  the  orders  to  the  dancers 
Men  were  scarce,  as  the  village  had  sent  so  many  to  “the  front”;  and 
so  boys  were  there  to  take  the  place  of  the  absentees.  Two  sets  were 
forming  on  the  floor,  and  one  large,  heavy  woman  was  minus  a  partner. 
She  looked  around  the  room  and  seeing  that  all  sizable  youths  had 
been  chosen,  she  beckoned  to  a  twelve-year-old,  a  little  fellow,  Charley 
Kellogg,  whose  father  and  two  brothers  had  gone  to  war,  to  take  the  place 
opposite  her.  Naturally  small  of  his  age,  Charley  looked  the  part 
of  a  Lilliputian  beside  his  buxom  partner.  He  had  never  danced  in  his 
life.  The  fiddler  began  a  lively  tune,  calling  out  in  time  to  the  music, 
“Balance  all”— “Swing  your  partners” — "Ladies’  chain” — he  hadn’t  gone 
far,  when  his  eye  lit  on  Charley,  who  certainly  was  “balling  things  up 
for  the  set  of  which  he  was  a  part.  There  was  no  break  in  the  music; 
but  at  length,  sandwiched  in,  in  perfect  time  between  orders,  these 
words  were  chanted,  “Take  that  little  fellow  out  of  the  set”,  and  Charles 
Carroll  Kellogg’s  dancing  for  that  evening  was  over. 


But  evening  parties  were  not  the  only  enjoyable  social  gatherings. 
An  ambition  to  learn  to  sing  by  note  took  hold  of  the  young  folks  of 
Fairview,  and  it  was  heartily  seconded  by  their  parents  to  whom  this 
privilege  had  been  denied.  Mr.  Tower,  a  music  teacher  from  Annawan, 
was  asked  to  organize  a  class  and  give  it  instruction.  About  thirty- 
five  young  people  signed  up,  and  the  fee  charged  was  only  a  dollar 
each  for  twenty  lessons.  Our  teacher  probably  also  made  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  the  books  which  we  had  to  have.  In  the  beginning  were 
the  very  simplest  exercises.  As  we  progressed,  we  came  to  those  gradually 
more  difficult. 


These  lessons  were  given  in  the  summer,  and  our  time  of  meeting 
was  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  church.  There  would 
have  been  no  use  in  trying  to  have  them  on  any  other  day,  because  the 
boys  could  not  have  attended.  Farm  work  at  that  time  exacted  a  long 
day,  and  six  days  in  a  week.  We  think  it  still  does.  And  when  the 
day  is  long,  the  evening  is  proportionally  short;  so  that  we  could  not 
have  met  on  a  week-day  evening.  As  a  class,  we  did  well,  and  all  of 
us  found  it  very  interesting.  Singing  by  note  was  not  taught  at  that 
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time  in  the  public  schools.  We  had  a  second  term  the  following 
summer,  and  the  music  in  church  improved  very  much  as  a  result. 

The  aftermath  was  excellent  too.  During  the  next  few  summers, 
the  lessons  having  come  to  an  end,  we  had  a  “sing”  at  it  was  called 
at  the  same  hour,  which  was  held  first  at  one  house  and  then  another 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  At  this  time  the  Gospel  Songs  had  been 
made  very  popular  by  Moody  and  Sankey,  a  revivalist  and  singer,  and 
it  was  their  book  we  used  for  these  “sings”.  There  were  no  pianos  in  the 
houses  then.  They  were  too  expensive.  A  reed  organ,  Western  Cottage, 
Estey,  or  Mason  &  Hamlin  could  be  had  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thirty  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  there  were  few  homes  without 
one.  Nowadays,  when  we  depend  so  completely  upon  the  radio  for 
music  in  the  home,  we  wonder  if  we  aren’t  in  danger  of  losing  the  gift 
of  song  altogether.  '‘The  unused  muscle  shrinks”,  and  just  so  the  voice 
that  never  sings  seems  to  lose  its  power  to  sing. 

Neither  socials  nor  dinners  were  given  in  the  church  at  this  time; 
for  there  was  but  the  one  room,  the  one  in  which  church  services  were 
held.  Later,  the  first  Fairview  church  building  was  turned  completely 
around  and  was  bricked  in,  so  as  to  form  the  new  edifice.  The  kind 
and  color  of  brick  chosen  was  beautiful;  and  when  we  look  at  it,  we  like 
to  think  it  is  protecting  within  itself  the  dear  old  white  church  which 
had  such  a  benign  influence  on  the  lives  of  scores  of  young  and  old 
in  that  community. 

When  the  church  was  rebuilt,  it  was  remodeled  on  the  inside,  and 
you  no  longer  face  the  congregation  when  you  enter.  There  is  a 
fine  basement,  which  houses  not  only  an  excellent  heating  plant,  but 
has  a  commodious  kitchen  and  dining  room,  where  fine  dinners  are 
served  and  delightful  social  gatherings  held.  The  Sunday  school,  in 
common  with  the  newer  ideas  of  the  day,  has  its  annual  picnic,  usually 
in  the  Morey  grove,  and  games  are  planned  for  the  children  and  base¬ 
ball  for  the  boys  and  men.  These  diversions  are  enjoyed  also  by  the 
women,  who,  having  served  an  abundant  dinner,  and  repacked  the 
baskets,  are  quite  ready  to  sit  down  and  rest  and  enjoy  watching 
the  games. 

The  country  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  numbered  many  more 
pupils  than  they  do  today.  Sometimes  as  many  as  forty  children 
attended  in  the  winter-time.  In  the  spring  and  fall  terms  the  attendance 
was  made  up  only  of  the  smaller  children,  who  could  not  be  of  any 
great  amount  of  help  in  the  fields  or  in  the  house.  The  teachers  were 
hired  by  the  term  rather  than  by  the  year,  and  a  man  usually  taught 
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in  the  winter.  The  idea,  prevalent  at  that  time,  was  that  a  man  could 
control  the  big  boys  better  than  a  woman  could.  But  after  the  varied 
experiences  of  some  of  these  men,  public  opinion  underwent  a  change, 
and  women  were  often  hired  for  the  whole  year.  After  all,  big  boys 
who  occasionally  locked  the  man  teacher  out,  a  custom  common  at 
Christmas  time,  would  not  have  treated  a  woman  that  way. 

At  this  time  the  “spelling-school  was  a  regular  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  winter  term,  if  such  a  prosaic  affair  as  spelling  could  be 
considered  entertaining.  Often  several  schools  combined  and  offered 
a  prize  to  the  one  who  could  spell  all  the  others  down.  On  such 
occasions,  when  the  appointed  evening  arrived,  excitement  ran  high. 
In  every  school  there  were  one  or  two  pupils  who  were  what  we  called 
natural  spellers,  and  when  all  the  other  young  folks  had  had  to  go 
and  sit  down,  the  contest  persisted  sometimes  for  a  long  time  among 
those  still  undefeated.  In  the  Holdridge  School  the  two  best  spellers 
were  our  sister  Lucy  and  Margaret  McNeeley.  And  when  the  matter 
was  finally  decided,  the  school  to  which  the  victorious  one  belonged 
was  proud  and  often  boisterously  happy.  And  who  could  blame  them? 
After  all,  a  mental  contest  should  be  the  occasion  for  just  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  a  physical  one. 

Another  custom  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  was  the  annual 
sleigh-ride,  always  indulged  in  if  there  was  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  after  the  roads  were  nicely  broken.  The  customary  object 
of  this  ride  was  to  visit  two  or  three  of  the  neighboring  schools.  Bob¬ 
sleds  were  brought  to  the  school-house  by  two  or  three  of  the  large 
boys,  and  into  these  the  rest  of  the  young  people  were  packed  side 
by  side.  They  sat  on  the  blanket-covered  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon-box  with  their  backs  to  the  sides.  These  were  jolly  rides  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  joking,  laughing,  and  singing.  If  the  conditions 
of  the  road  permitted,  there  was  an  occasional  race;  for  each  boy  liked 
to  prove  that  he  had  the  fastest  team.  One  time  when  such  a  race  was 
on,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  snow  had  covered  up  the  uneven  ground. 
When  the  runners  on  one  side  struck  the  bank  of  dirt  underneath, 
over  went  the  sleigh,  and  everyone  was  turned  out  into  the  snow.  But 
no  harm  was  done.  The  horses  were  led  back  into  the  beaten  track, 
after  the  sleigh  was  righted,  and  the  young  people  were  soon  back 
in  their  places. 

Our  visits  at  the  other  schools  were  short,  never  over  thirty  minutes; 
for  with  the  addition  of  so  many  visitors  the  room  was  always  crowded. 
Recitations  went  on  as  usual;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  pupils 
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whose  classes  happened  to  be  called  ever  covered  themselves  with  any 
great  amount  of  credit,  since  their  eyes  and  their  minds  seemed  to 
be  so  greatly  taken  up  with  the  advent  of  their  guests. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  one  of  the  events  that  brought 
families  together  for  the  day.  You  started  for  town  early  in  the  morning, 
and  you  stayed  all  day.  In  the  forenoon  about  nine  o’clock  there 
was  occasionally  a  parade  of  men  and  boys  on  horseback.  Each 
participant  dressed  himself  and  decorated  his  horse  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner  of  which  he  could  conceive.  Sometimes  one  of  them  was 
seated  with  his  back  toward  the  head  of  his  horse,  so  that  while  it  was 
going  forward,  he  was  traveling  backward.  This  never  failed  to 
create  plenty  of  laughter  among  the  children.  The  parade  of  callithump- 
ians,  as  they  were  called,  covered  a  few  of  the  chief  streets  in  town 
to  the  delight  of  everyone. 

We  remember  one  celebration  in  particular  which  was  held  in  the 
West  Park  in  Kewanee.  At  ten  o’clock  the  program  started.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  music  by  the  band  and  songs  by  a  company  of  young  people, 
all  selections  being  of  a  patriotic  nature.  Then  followed  the  speech. 
We  do  not  remember  what  this  man  said,  but  we  recall  distinctly  the 
manner  in  which  he  said  it.  He  was  tremendously  enthusiastic,  and 
we  have  heard  our  elders  say  that  most  of  the  remarks  made  were  of 
a  political  character.  The  recent  trouble  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  still  very  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  even  in  this 
section  there  were  plenty  of  southern  sympathizers.  These  orators 
were  likely  to  foment  old  troubles  by  extolling  one  of  the  two  chief  political 
parties,  and  by  disparaging  the  other. 

The  program  ended  about  half  past  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  noon 
meal  took  the  form  of  a  picnic.  There  was  an  abundance  of  food 
for  country  appetites  are  always  good.  But  no  matter  how  much  there 
was,  the  fragments  gathered  up  at  the  close  made  a  rather  poor  showing. 
You  always  had  a  great  plenty,  but  once  in  a  while  you  didn’t  get 
some  special  thing  you  wanted  very  much,  if  that  article  happened  to  he 
scarce.  We  still  remember  that  once  an  aunt  of  ours  brought,  as 
part  of  her  supply,  a  large  lemon  meringue  pie.  We  were  very  young 
then,  and  that  pie  looked  extremely  desirable.  Since  it  was  the  only 
one  of  its  sort,  it  was  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  so  as  to  make  as  many 
people  as  possible  happy.  We  were  going  to  have  a  piece  of  that  pie 
when  it  came  around.  But  alas!  It  started  from  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  down  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
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we  were  seated.  Everybody  took  a  piece,  and  long  before  it  reached 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  there  was  none  of  it  left! 

We  had  driven  to  Kewanee  with  Uncle  George  Parker’s  family, 
since  we  had  been  spending  the  previous  week  visiting  the  relatives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shabbona  Grove.  When  we  arrived,  our  parents 
were  already  there,  and  weren  t  we  glad  to  see  them!  When  you  are 
a  young  child,  a  week  away  from  home,  even  though  you’re  having 
a  good  time,  seems  very  long.  Lucy  and  John  were  fairly  bursting 
with  some  secret  that  they  wanted  to  tell  us  so  badly,  but  couldn’t, 
because  it  had  been  decided  that  we  must  wait  and  see  for  ourselves 
when  we  arrived  at  home.  This  “surprise”  was  a  dulcimer,  which  our 
foUs  had  bought  of  an  agent,  and  for  which  they  had  paid  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  agent  had  sold  one  to  nearly  every  family  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  proved  to  be  a  rather  impractical  instrument.  No  one 
in  the  neighborhood  was  ever  able  to  manipulate  the  two  little  chamois- 
covered  hammers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  any  worth-while  music. 

After  the  picnic  and  the  visiting  ended  we  left  for  home.  We 
never  stayed  to  the  fireworks.  The  farm  animals  were  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  cows  had  to  be  milked,  and  supper  was  to  be  prepared 
for  the  family.  No  matter  how  tired  we  were,  we  all  felt  it 
had  been  good  for  us  to  have  the  usual  program  of  work  interrupted; 
and  the  few  fire  crackers  we  were  allowed  to  set  off  at  dusk  seemed 
a  fitting  ending  for  what  we  used  to  speak  of  at  that  time  as 
“The  Glorious  Fourth”. 


Chapter  XIV 
DISINTEGRATION 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1877  that  the  Crosby  home  began  to  break  up. 
We  two  oldest  children  had  both  taught  school  for  some  time.  The 
money  we  had  saved  we  were  to  use  to  defray  expenses  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  Illinois,  so  as  to  fit  ourselves  for 
better  teaching  positions.  Since  Lucy’s  nineteenth  birthday  came  on 
the  seventh  of  September,  our  parents  decided  to  give  her  a  birthday 
party,  which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  farewell  party  for  me  too.  Getting 
ready  for  it,  as  well  as  giving  it,  turned  out  to  be  a  most  pleasurable 
affair. 

The  house  was  still  new  and  beautiful.  It  was  the  style  at  that  time 
to  leave  walls  and  ceilings  a  pure  white.  This  was  accomplished  by 
putting  a  smooth,  hard  Paris  finish,  so-called,  over  the  rough  coats 
of  plaster.  The  whole  house  was  finished  in  this  way,  and  in  the  par¬ 
lor  the  wood-work  was  painted  white.  In  the  dining  room  there  was  a 
wainscoting  which  came  up  above  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  This  had 
been  ingrained  a  sort  of  light  tan  color  and  then  varnished. 

The  fashionable  furniture  for  the  parlor  was  a  set  of  black  hair¬ 
cloth,  which  consisted  of  a  sofa,  one  large  rocker  and  one  small  one, 
and  four  straight  chairs.  The  contrast  between  walls  and  furniture  was 
sharp;  for  the  woodwork  of  this  set  was  walnut.  All  of  it  except  the 
large  rocker  is  still  in  existence.  The  sofa  and  two  of  the  chairs  are 
in  the  possession  of  Alice  Crosby  Lory,  and  the  other  pieces  belong  to 
Dorothy  Ward  Crosby,  Clifford’s  widow. 

Beside  this  furniture  there  was  a  walnut  center  table  and  a  cabinet 
organ,  called  the  Western  Cottage.  Its  case  was  also  of  walnut,  and  it 
stood  across  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room.  In  the  winter-time,  for 
greater  convenience  in  “practicing”,  it  was  moved  into  the  dining  room 
and  placed  against  the  west  wall.  The  shades  all  over  the  house  were 
cream  color.  In  the  parlor  there  were  lace  curtains,  and  in  the  dining 
room  were  hangings  of  some  sort  of  cream-colored  cloth.  The  general 
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effect  was  very  pleasing,  for  the  outside  of  the  house  was  painted  white, 
and  the  shutters  were  a  dark  green. 

Since  everything  was  new,  it  was  easy  to  set  the  house  in  order 
for  the  party.  Mother  bought  a  new  lamp  for  the  parlor,  which  she 
allowed  us  to  select,  and  also  two  new  vases  for  flowers.  We  arranged 
a  curtain  in  the  dining  room  so  that  we  could  play  charades,  at  that 
time  a  new  game.  Also  the  table  in  the  room,  covered  with  a  heavy 
cloth,  had  been  fitted  up  so  that  we  could  play  “table  croquet’  on  it. 
This  was  an  adaptation  of  the  lawn  game  called  croquet,  which  was 
both  new  and  popular.  Other  games  were  selected  so  as  to  fill  the  whole 
evening.  Every  thing  was  planned  and  perfected  beforehand. 

The  kitchen  for  this  one  evening  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  dining 
room,  the  stove  having  been  removed  into  the  small  summer  kitchen. 
The  boys  brought  up  three  milk  tables  from  the  cellar,  and  these  we 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  one 
table  only.  Covered  with  white  tablecloths,  and  fairly  loaded  down 
with  food,  this  table  looked  very  attractive  later  in  the  evening.  We 
did  not  know  of  “cafeteria  style”  in  those  days,  and  on  both  sides  of 
that  long  table  there  was  plenty  room  for  all  of  us  to  be  seated  side 
by  side. 

The  day  before  the  party,  John  took  Lucy  and  me  to  Kewanee  to 
make  some  final  purchases.  Mother  said  we  might  have  fifty  cents  for 
flowers;  and  so  when  we  had  finished  our  shopping,  we  drove  out  to 
the  Vail  Nursery  on  the  west  side  of  town.  We  told  Mr.  Vail  just  what 
we  wanted — fifty  cents  worth  of  flowers.  He  said  all  right,  took  our 
money,  and  went  to  find  a  man  to  cut  the  flowers  for  us.  We  don’t 
know  what  he  said  to  the  man,  but  he  proceeded  to  obey  Mr.  Vail’s 
orders,  whatever  they  were. 

At  that  time  of  the  year  there  was  a  perfect  riot  of  blossoming 
plants  on  the  ground: — geraniums  of  every  color,  zinnias,  asters,  salvia, 
mignonette,  and  many  others.  Well,  the  man  cut  flowers  and  flowers, 
until  at  last  thinking  there  might  have  been  some  sort  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  we  reminded  him  that  we  had  asked  for  only  fifty  cents  worth. 
He  said  that  was  all  right,  and  went  on  cutting.  We  often  wonder  if 
Mr.  Vail,  himself  a  lover  of  flowers,  didn’t  feel  a  sympathetic  kindli¬ 
ness  toward  these  young  people  who  had  driven  so  far  for  flowers. 
When  we  left,  thanks  to  his  generosity,  we  carried  with  us  a  perfect 
mass  of  flowers.  Never  had  our  home  looked  so  beautiful  as  it  did 
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when,  arranged  in  bouquets,  and  put  into  vases  and  other  receptacles, 
those  flowers  were  placed  at  points  of  vantage  throughout  the  rooms. 

It  was  a  perfect  September  evening,  and  all  our  guests  arrived  in 
due  time  and  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  different  games  we 
had  planned  for  the  evening.  Before  they  left,  and  the  hour  was  long 
after  midnight,  they  all  wrote  their  names  on  the  pictures  of  leaves  we 
had  drawn  in  our  autograph  albums  for  that  purpose.  Two  or  three 
of  the  leaves  are  reproduced  here.  But  for  old  time's  sake,  we  are 
giving  all  of  the  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear:  J.  Douglas, 
Ada  Dynes,  J.  W.  Bradbury,  Anna  I.  Dynes,  Lizzie  Moon,  Louis  V. 
Nance,  William  Ruck,  Mary  C.  McNeeley,  Mary  Moon,  Una  Clauges, 
Alfred  W.  Pettitt,  J.  A.  Humphrey,  Lottie  Clauges,  J.  E.  Broadbent, 
Milton  McNeeley,  Henry  McNeeley,  John  Hicks,  Mary  E.  Broadbent, 
Lottie  Broadbent,  Huldah  Dunmire,  J.  R.  Shellenbarger,  Laura  Holdridge, 
Lizzie  McNeeley,  Minnie  Humphrey,  John  Galvin,  and  Alice  M.  Walker. 

All  of  this  happened  fifty-nine  years  ago,  (it  is  now  1936)  and 
many  of  these  people  who  were  young  then  have  passed  away.  But 
for  us  the  event  remains  a  vivid  and  precious  memory.  Whenever  we 
think  of  it,  the  words  of  that  pathetic  old  song  come  back  to  us: 

“Time  goes  on,  and  the  happy  years  are  dead. 

And  one  by  one  the  merry  hearts  are  fled; 

Silent  now  is  the  wild  and  lonely  glen 

Where  the  bright  glad  laugh  will  echo  ne’er  again, 

Only  dreaming  of  days  gone  by,  in  my  heart  I  hear 
Loving  voices  of  old  companions, 

Stealing  out  of  the  past  once  more, 

And  the  sound  of  the  dear  old  music, 

Soft  and  sweet  as  in  days  of  yore. 

“Oh,  to  think  of  it,  Oh,  to  dream  of  it, 

Fills  my  heart  with  tears; 

Oh,  the  days  of  the  Kerry  dancing! 

Oh,  the  ring  of  the  piper’s  tune! 

Oh,  for  one  of  those  hours  of  gladness 

Gone,  alas!  like  our  youth,  too  soon!’' 

In  the  years  that  followed,  there  were  many  other  happy  gather¬ 
ings  at  the  Crosby  home.  Not  so  many  perhaps  as  there  would  have 
been  had  the  three  children  that  followed  me  been  girls  instead  of  boys. 
When  it  comes  to  planning  for  a  party  and  getting  ready  for  it,  girls 
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have  to  take  the  lead.  Fate  is  always  kinder  to  the  boys.  They  receive 
invitations  whether  they  reciprocate  or  not.  Irving  was  perhaps  the 
most  favored  of  the  boys.  Naturally  very  friendly,  he  connived  with 
mother  to  have  his  friends  in  a  few  at  a  time,  and  often. 

Then  there  was  the  birthday  party  given  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April  for  Alice  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  was  an  after¬ 
noon  affair,  “For  Girls  Only”,  and  all  of  those  present  remembered  it 
in  later  years  as  a  very  delightful  party.  Spring  cleaning  had  made 
the  house  spotless  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  was  no  difficult  task  to 
make  it  look  its  very  prettiest  for  the  occasion.  Games  had  been  planned 
beforehand,  so  that  there  were  no  dull  moments. 

In  preparation  for  the  five  o’clock  dinner,  mother’s  culinary  art 
had  been  exploited  to  the  limit  with  Alice  as  a  most  indefatigable  assist¬ 
ant.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  pressed  chicken.  (And  our  good 
mother,  ever  mindful  of  the  appetites  of  father  and  the  boys,  who  would 
come  in  later  from  the  field,  had  made  enough  so  that  they  at  their 
suppei  time  might  also  have  a  feast.)  The  rest  of  the  food  was  abund¬ 
ant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  and  the  birthday  cake  was  be¬ 
yond  praise.  The  names  of  the  guests  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Crosby  family,  and  we  are  recording  them  here:  Hannah  Moon,  Jennie 
May  Humphrey,  Bertha  Holdridge,  Bertha  Bumphrey,  Hattie  Bumphrey, 
Vesta  Cushman,  Mary  Batten,  Addie  Batten,  and  Stella  Clark. 

A  few  days  after  Lucy’s  party,  she  and  I  started  for  Normal,  and 
life  as  we  had  known  it  in  the  dear  old  Crosby  home  was  a  closed 
chapter;  for  after  that  we  were  at  home  only  during  summer  vacations. 
It  was  a  great  event  for  both  of  us  when  we  left  home  that  bright 
September  morning.  On  account  of  our  trunk,  we  had  to  be  taken  to 
Kewanee  in  the  wagon.  Father  took  us,  and  we  started  in  plenty  of 
time.  Taking  leave  of  mother  and  the  little  sister  and  the  four  brothers 
was  a  rather  pathetic  affair.  For  no  matter  how  cheerfully  everybody 
tiies  to  say  goodbye  that  first  time,  there  is  always  a  feeling  that  maybe 
you  will  never  see  each  other  again.  Later  as  we  look  back  over  a 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  we  find  that  for  all  of  us  there  really  is 
a  last  time,  though  it  may  be  deferred  many  years. 

Of  the  three  of  us  driving  toward  Kewanee,  two  of  us  were  looking 
forward.  But  we  are  sure  the  other  one,  father,  was  looking  backward 
at  least  part  of  the  time.  He  was  an  unusual  man — kind,  considerate, 
and  generous,  always  ready  to  help  us  carry  out  plans  for  ourselves 
which  we  thought  were  going  to  be  beneficial.  We  wonder  when  he 
had  said  goodbye  to  us  and  was  driving  homeward,  if  he  lived  over  again 
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the  times  he  had  carried  us  to  school  when  the  waters  covered  the  flats, 
and  the  times  he  had  patiently  explained  our  problems  to  us.  And 
did  he  again  walk  beside  the  railroad  track  with  baby  Lucy  gathering 
the  wild  flowers  which  grew  in  such  profusion  there?  Today  he  had  put 
us  onto  the  train  on  that  same  track,  and  we  were  going  clear  to  Mendota, 
and  then  were  going  to  change  to  the  Illinois  Central,  and  travel  south 
almost  half  way  the  length  of  the  state.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and  we  know  that  when  the  train  carrying 
us  moved  away,  he  experienced  a  peculiar  pain  in  his  heart,  as  though 
part  of  himself  had  been  torn  away. 

But  we  soon  forgot  all  our  troubles,  both  past  and  future  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  landscape  glide  by.  We  must  notice  everything,  and  later  write 
up  descriptions  of  the  same  for  the  home  folks.  Before  we  reached 
Neponset  we  saw  some  of  the  old  landmarks,  among  them,  ""Sixteen,” 
our  birthplace.  But  when  we  left  the  village  behind,  everything  was 
new  to  us.  Illinois  may  not  be  as  picturesque  as  many  other  sections 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  prarie  state;  and  we  found  the  hills, 
valleys,  brooks,  and  occasional  groves  of  trees,  forming  themselves  into 
wonderful  pictures  as  we  moved  swiftly  along.  The  crossing  of  the 
Illinois  River,  after  we  had  changed  to  the  Illinois  Central  at  Mendota, 
was  an  event  of  such  importance  that  it  received  a  whole  page  of  de¬ 
scription  in  the  first  letter  home.  It  was  so  wide  and  so  dangerous- 
looking  compared  with  the  Kink  River  beside  which  we  had  always 
walked  to  school.  The  bridge  over  which  the  train  ran  was  so  high 
above  it,  that  the  river  looked  like  a  thread  of  silver  winding  through 
green  meadow-lands  and  ripening  cornfields  on  its  way  to  the  Mississippi. 

On  reaching  Normal,  we  went  at  once  to  Miss  Crane’s  house.  It 
stood  on  the  first  street  runing  north  and  south  on  the  west  side  of 
the  campus.  It  was  a  large  square  house,  painted  white  with  green 
shutters,  and  our  room  was  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  second  floor, 
with  one  window  to  the  east,  and  two  to  the  south.  The  small  stove,  a 
sort  of  combination  heating  and  cooking  arrangement,  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  cooking  facilities,  and  everything  to  be  wished 
for  in  the  way  of  heating  apparatus.  Since  we  had  contracted  for  the 
room  for  a  school  year,  we  consoled  ourselves  by  saying  that  for  the 
same  money,  we  probably  couldn’t  have  done  any  better  anywhere  else. 
Our  menus  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  We  boarded  ourselves 
and  there  was  too  much  bread  and  jelly  which  probably  accounted  for 
our  not  caring  much  for  jelly  in  later  life.  Still  in  spite  of  incon¬ 
veniences  and  difficulties,  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  our  object  in  going 
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there.  Our  aim  was  to  fit  ourselves  for  teaching,  and  our  habits  of 
work  had  been  so  formed  that  we  did  “with  our  might”  not  only  what 
our  hands  found  to  do,  but  what  our  brains  found  to  do  also. 

Some  one  of  our  teachers  said  that  we  could  memorize  more  easily, 
if  the  brain  got  an  impression  through  the  ear  as  well  as  through  the  eye; 
so  we  adopted  the  custom  of  studying  out  loud.  At  first  it  bothered 
us  a  bit,  but  after  a  while,  we  found  we  could  concentrate  so  well  that 
what  one  of  us  was  saying  made  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
the  other.  We  learned  every  lesson  thoroughly  each  day,  and  on  Satur¬ 
days,  though  it  was  not  required,  we  made  a  comprehensive  review  of 
every  lesson  assigned  that  week.  We  never  studied  on  Sundays.  Our 
parents  had  never  allowed  that  when  we  were  at  home.  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy”  was  a  command  they  obeyed  rigidly 
themselves  and  taught  their  children  to  observe.  That  and  other  pre¬ 
cepts  learned  in  our  old  home  guided  us  here.  There  was  no  United 
Brethren  church  in  Normal,  and  so  we  attended  the  Methodist  church 
in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  we  each  had  a  class  of  children  to 
teach  in  the  Sunday  School  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Augustine  at  the 
Soldiers  Orphan  Home,  which  was  about  a  mile  out  of  town. 

In  1877  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hewett  was  president  of  the  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  faculty  included  such  well-known  educators  as  John  W. 
Cook,  Henry  McCormick,  Albert  Stetson,  Thomas  Metcalf,  Miss  Case, 
and  Mis.  Maitha  D.  L.  Haynie.  Professor  Cook  was  later  promoted 
to  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  which  office  he  resigned  at  the  end 

of  nine  years  to  accept  that  of  president  of  the  Teachers’  College  at 

DeKalb,  Illinois.  He  was  a  very  popular  man  with  the  students,  and  here 
is  a  little  incident  that  we  both  recall  with  pleasure. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Normal,  Lucy  and  I  decided  to  walk  to 

Bloomington  one  Saturday  morning.  At  that  time  Normal  and  Bloom¬ 
ington  were  connected  by  a  single  board  walk.  We  were  chatting  gaily 
as  we  walked  along,  when  from  the  opposite  direction  we  saw  Prof. 
Cook  approaching  in  company  with  another  gentleman.  Our  spirits 
sank.  Remember  we  were  just  a  couple  of  bashful  country  girls.  We 
had  met  Prof.  Cook  at  a  reception.  But  would  he  remember  us?  Mother 
had  bought  a  book  on  etiquette  before  we  left  home,  and  we  had  studied 
it  well!  We  had  learned  that  it  was  the  lady’s  place  to  speak  first.  So 
(changing  the  quotation  slightly) —“To  speak,  or  not  to  speak”— that 
was  the  question  .  If  there  had  been  any  shrubbery  on  that  large 
campus  at  that  time  behind  which  we  could  have  hidden,  we  should  have 
done  so,  rather  than  face  the  issue.  But  when  we  met,  Prof.  Cook 
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settled  it  for  us.  Off  came  his  hat  with  magnificent  gesture,  accompanied 
by  the  heartiest, — “Good  morning,  ladies”,  imaginable. 

In  the  fall  of  the  following  year,  we  again  left  home  for  Normal. 
But  after  a  stay  of  about  one  month,  Lucy  took  a  severe  cold  which 
ended  in  a  fever.  So  severe  was  her  illness,  that  mother  came  and 
stayed  with  us  for  three  weeks  until  Lucy  was  able  to  be  taken  home. 
While  mother  was  with  us,  father  wrote  us  an  occasional  short  letter; 
but  these  we  regret  to  record  have  all  been  lost.  In  one  of  them  he 
told  of  great-grandmother  Prince,  who  was  living  at  our  house  at  the 
time,  making  a  chicken  pie,  which  all  the  boys  declared,  “was  the  best 
chicken  pie  they  had  ever  tasted!”  This  no  doubt  pleased  the  dear  old 
lady  very  much;  for  mother  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  if  this  was  a 
better  pie  than  she  had  ever  made,  it  must  have  been  perfection  itself. 

We  have  a  letter  written  by  mother  to  father  which  has  been  kept, 
and  we  give  it  in  its  entirety.  This  was  written  in  1878  on  the  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day.  We  wonder  if  she  thought  of 
that? 

“Oct.  14th 
Monday  night 

Dear  Thomas: 

Lucy  is  still  in  bed,  but  she  is  beginning  to  eat  a  little  today.  The 
Doctor  says  it  came  very  nearly  being  the  typhoid  fever,  and  the  trouble 
now  is,  she  is  so  nervous  she  can’t  bear  Eva  and  me  to  talk  in  a  whisper. 
But  do  as  well  as  you  can.  I  am  hoping  to  get  home  with  her  this 
week  yet. 

Tuesday  morning.  Lucy  is  quite  some  better  this  morning.  The 
Doctor  has  just  been  in;  he  says  it  would  not  do  to  bring  her  home 
before  Saturday.  You  may  send  to  Annawan  for  a  postal  Friday  even¬ 
ing.  Do  as  well  as  you  can  till  I  come.  I  am  so  anxious  about  you. 
Send  to  Kewanee  to  buy  you  bread.  It  was  far  the  best  that  I  came 
instead  of  you,  Thomas.  Much  love  to  all  of  you,  and  a  kiss  to  my  little 
Cliff.  Hope  you  are  good  while  I  am  away. 

Yours  lovingly, 

Eliza  Crosby.” 

And  it  was  in  this  way  that  Lucy’s  school  life  ended.  From  that 
time  on,  the  two  of  us  who  had  always  been  taken  for  twins  traveled 
different  roads. 


Chapter  XV 

“TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN” 

(S^fvsg) 

Later,  at  different  times,  all  the  other  children  went  away  to 
school;  and  at  last,  our  dear  parents,  who  had  once  been  the  young 
folks,  were  well  past  middle  age.  They  had  commenced  life  together  on 
the  fourteenth  of  October  in  1857.  They  now  owned  an  excellent  farm 
and  a  beautiful  home, — “THE  CROSBY  HOMESTEAD’’.  They  had 
raised  seven  children  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  had  helped 
them  acquire  a  good  education.  Best  of  all,  they  had  brought  them  all 
up  in  “the  fear  of  the  Lord ”.  From  now  on  they  had  to  trust  them  to 
the  Lord.  All  parents  arrive  at  that  stage.  And  if  their  work  is  done 
as  thoroughly  as  was  that  of  ours,  they  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
destiny  of  their  beloved  ones.  Our  parents  loved  truth,  education,  music, 
and  righteousness;  and  they  were  tireless  workers  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  right.  We  do  believe  they  never  intentionally  did  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  our  parents  left  the  farm,  their  son  Irving 
and  his  wife  moving  onto  it,  and  bought  for  themselves  a  house  in 
Annawan.  They  stayed  here  only  two  years,  and  then  moved  to 
Kewanee  to  a  house  on  Elliott  Street.  This  place  was  sold  in  a  year, 
and  they  bought  the  house  at  610  East  Second  Street  which  was  their 
home  as  long  as  father  lived. 

Neither  of  them  ever  went  back  to  England  on  a  visit.  Three  of 
their  children,  John,  George,  and  I  had  settled  in  the  East,  and  they 
made  one  visit  to  Boston  and  vicinity  which  they  enjoyed  greatly. 
They  visited  many  places  of  historic  interest  including  The  Old  North 
Church  and  Bunker  Hill.  Before  they  took  this  trip,  they  decided  to 
dispose  of  the  blue-edged  china  tea  set  that  father  had  brought  from 
England.  The  set  was  divided  and  a  piece  given  to  each  child  to  be 
kept  as  a  souvenir.  They  brought  the  teapot  and  sugar  bowl  with  them 
when  they  came  on  their  visit  to  the  East.  The  teapot  they  gave  to 
John  and  the  sugar  bowl  to  George.  The  cream  pitcher  had  been 
given  to  Irving.  Lucy  and  I  each  received  a  plate.  Mine  is  still  in 
perfect  condition,  and  is  in  possession  of  Eva  C.  Kellogg  Volker  of  Tarkio, 
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Missouri.  Alice  and  Clifford  each  received  a  cup  and  saucer.  On 
account  of  a  very  regrettable  accident,  six  of  the  cups  and  a  number 
of  the  saucers  were  broken  after  we  moved  into  the  new  house.  Cup¬ 
boards  of  that  day  did  not  have  glass  doors,  and  this  china  was  kept 
on  the  top  shelf  in  one  of  them.  The  shelves  below  were  filled  with 
dishes  we  used  every  day.  One  day  one  of  us  left  the  cupboard  door 
ajar,  and  a  cat  climbed  to  the  top  shelf.  A  little  later  some  one  entered 
the  room  and  noticing  the  open  door  closed  it.  In  the  evening  when 
it  was  time  to  set  the  table  for  supper  and  the  cupboard  door  was 
opened,  out  jumped  the  cat  and  down  fell  part  of  the  china.  All  that 
fell  was  broken  to  pieces  except  one  cup,  which  was  in  just  two  pieces. 
We  mended  this  one,  and  it  and  one  of  the  perfect  saucers  is  in  possession 
of  my  daughter  Grace.  Her  son  Thomas  Griffith  painted  a  table  group 
of  which  this  cup  and  saucer  were  part,  and  sent  it  to  me.  I  prize  it 
highly. 

Mother,  in  company  with  her  daughter  Alice,  made  one  more  visit 
East  years  after  father  had  passed  away.  She  thought  the  hills,  valleys, 
and  woods  of  New  England  beautiful,  and  she  said  they  reminded  her 
of  the  land  of  her  nativity.  The  prairies  of  Illinois  were  never  able  to 
wean  her  affection  from  England,  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 
In  one  of  her  little  treasure  boxes  we  found  a  poem  entitled,  The  Call 
of  the  Homeland,  by  Maurice  Rookwood.  We  quote  the  third  stanza 
and  the  last  two: — 

“I  love  the  rolling  prairies, 

Endless  miles  of  golden  grain; 

Wondrous  days  of  glorious  sunshine; 

Smiling  freshness  after  rain. 

Then  the  binders’  busy  clatter 

And  the  combine’s  ceaseless  roar 
Gathering  in  the  bounteous  harvest, 

Adding  to  the  winter’s  store. 

“I  love  the  West  at  all  times, 

Summer  sun  or  winter  snow. 

But  tonight  the  homeland’s  calling 

And  my  thought  perforce  will  flow 
To  the  hills  of  dear  old  England 

Where  a  soft  and  mellow  light 
Gleaming  softly  through  the  casement 
Calls  me  home  again  tonight. 
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“Oh,  I  love  the  hills  of  England 

Which  go  gently  sloping  down 

Into  peaceful  verdant  valleys 

Checkered  off  in  green  and  brown. 

And  the  longing  for  the  homeland 

Brings  a  dimness  to  my  sight. 

Ah!  Those  dear  old  hills  of  England 
Call  me  home  again  tonight.” 

In  the  year  1901,  father  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  recovered 
sufficiently  from  this  so  that  he  could  walk  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 
Another  stroke  followed  this  in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  was  so  severe 
that  in  August  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Having  been  informed  of 
his  serious  condition,  we  came  to  Kewanee  and  made  what  proved 
to  be  our  last  visit  while  our  dear  father  was  alive.  We  said  goodbye 
to  him  on  the  morning  of  August  28,  1902.  As  we  stood  beside  the  bed 
for  the  last  time  and  looked  upon  his  emaciated  features,  and  recalled 
in  imagination  the  healthy,  energetic  man  he  had  been  all  his  life,  until 
this  illness  attacked  him,  our  heart  ached  with  unutterable  grief.  We, 
“Little  Eva”,  as  he  always  called  us,  knew  that  we  should  never  again 
see  him  alive.  How  could  we  resign  ourselves  to  such  a  thought? 
He  had  been  so  good,  so  kind,  so  generous,  and  so  appreciative  always; 
and  he  was  leaving  us  soon.  We  shall  never  forget  him.  No  day 
passes  that  we  do  not  think  of  him.  The  memory  of  him  will  continue 
to  be  for  us  an  inspiration  in  moments  of  endeavor,  and  a  solace  in 
times  of  adversity. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  he  was  a  great  sufferer, 
enduring  agony  with  fortitude  to  the  end.  His  release  came  Sunday 
evening,  March  1,  1903. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Kewanee  Star -Courier  of  March  2, 
1903: 

THOMAS  CROSBY’S  LIFE  CLOSES 

“Well-known  Resident  of  this  vicinity  passes  away  early  last  evening. 

LONG  ILLNESS  ENDS  FATALLY 

“Funeral  Service  at  home  and  at  Fairview  Church  Wednesday  Morning. 

“Thomas  Crosby,  for  almost  half  a  century  resident  of  this  vicinity, 
and  widely  known  in  the  country  north  and  east  of  Kewanee,  as  well 
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as  in  the  city,  died  early  last  evening  at  his  home  on  East  Second 
Street,  after  a  long  illness.  The  middle  of  last  August,  Mr.  Ciosby 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  has  been  bed-fast  since  that  time. 
Complications  followed  the  paralysis,  and  his  condition  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  critical  during  the  last  month. 

“Thomas  Crosby  was  born  in  Pickering,  near  York,  England,  in 
1831,  and  spent  his  early  life  there,  coming  to  America  in  1854.  He 
came  directly  to  Henry  county,  where  he  lived  till  1857.  In  that 
year  he  married  Eliza  Parker,  who  survives  with  seven  children,  two 
of  the  nine  having  preceded  their  father  to  the  other  world. 

“Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Neponset  Township  where 
he  farmed  for  six  years.  Then  he  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Fairview 
Church  north  of  Kewanee  and  in  1900  to  Kewanee. 

“While  living  near  Neponset,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Neponset.  After  moving  to  Fairview, 
they  became  members  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  foi  thiity- 
eight  years  this  relationship  was  continued.  Mr.  Crosby  s  only  sister 
is  Mrs.  Joseph  Dynes  living  in  Kewanee  Township.  The  children  who 
survive  are  Lucy,  now  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pettitt,  of  Kewanee;  Eva,  now  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Kellogg,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts;  John  F.  of  Dover,  N.  H.; 
George  E.  of  Allston,  Massachusetts;  Irving  T.  of  Annawan;  Alice  of 
DeKalb;  and  Clifford  of  Kewanee.  It  is  expected  that  the  three  children 
living  in  the  East  will  be  here  to  attend  the  funeral. 

“A  short  service  will  be  held  at  the  house  at  10  o  clock  Wednesday 
morning.  The  remains  will  then  be  taken  to  Fairview  Church  where 
another  service  will  be  held,  Rev.  H.  F.  Kline  being  in  charge.  Buiial 
will  be  in  Fairview  Cemetery.” 

All  of  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  his  oldest  son,  John, 
were  present  at  the  funeral  service  which  took  place  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March.  A  short  service  was  held  at  the  home,  and  then  the  body 
was  taken  for  interment  to  Fairview,  where  the  chief  service  was  to  be 
held.  This  was  before  the  days  of  automobiles  and  highways  as  we 
know  them  now,  and  the  roads  were  very  bad.  Pi  ogress  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  cover  the  seven  miles  that 
we  had  to  drive.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  the  old  bell  began  to  toll,  as  had 
been  the  custom  for  funerals  ever  since  we  could  remember.  It  is  a 
solemn  sound,  and  one  who  has  never  heard  it  cannot  imagine  the  deep 
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and  all-pervading  sorrow  that  pulses  through  the  air.  We  hope .  that 
the  same  old  bell  will  toll  for  others  of  us,  when  we  are  “gathered  to 
our  fathers”. 

In  spite  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  all  the  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors  from  many  miles  around,  were  present  at  the  church  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  man  whom  they  had  reason  to  regard  with  affection 
and  respect.  We  insert  here  an  item  from  the  Star-Courier  of  March 
4,  1903  respecting  the  funeral  service:  — 

THOMAS  CROSBY’S  FUNERAL 

“Remains  laid  to  rest  in  Fairview  cemetery  today. 

“A  large  company  of  friends  gathered  at  the  home  on  East  Second 
Street  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  who  died  Sunday  evening.  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Kline,  pastor  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  of  Fairview,  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Crosby  was  a  member  for 
thirty-eight  years.  The  service  at  the  house  was  short,  another  service 
being  held  at  Fairview  church  at  one  o’clock.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  a  quartet  consisting  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Reeser,  Miss  Amy  Donaldson, 
Prof.  C.  J.  Lundberg,  and  Paul  Lofquist.  The  bearers  were  four  nephews 
of  Mr.  Crosby:  W.  F.  Bowen,  James  Dynes,  Edwin  Morey,  and  Louis 
Morey.” 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Clifford,  the  youngest  son,  who  had 
been  teaching  in  Kewanee,  and  making  his  home  with  his  parents,  left 
for  Urbana,  Illinois,  where  he  was  to  attend  the  Illinois  University. 
Thus  the  family  that  once  had  numbered  nine  was  reduced  to  two: 
mother  and  Alice,  the  youngest  daughter.  Mother  and  Alice  moved 
to  714  South  Vine  Street  November  1,  1925,  and  it  was  in  this  home 
that  mother  spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 

From  the  Star-Courier  of  May  5,  1926,  we  take  the  following 
item : — 

“Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby  enjoys  90th  Birthday. 

“Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby  is  quietly  passing  her  ninetieth  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  at  her  home,  714  South  Vine  Street.  Except  for  failing  eye¬ 
sight,  Mrs.  Crosby  is  not  prevented  by  her  years  from  enjoying  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.” 

On  her  91st  anniversary,  she  received  from  the  Cheerful  Thinkers’ 
Sunday-school  class  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Kewanee,  the 
following  note  of  congratulation: — 
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“My  Dear  Mrs.  Crosby: 

“That  immortal  Frenchman  who  was  the  ‘soul  of  France’  once  said: 
‘For  Michelangelo  to  grow  old  is  to  grow  in  greatness’. 

“For  some  to  add  to  their  years  is  to  add  to  rheumatic  pains,  and 
to  a  recounting  of  the  way  they  did  things  in  the  good  old  days.  To 
others  and  you  are  one — the  passing  of  the  milestones  brings  a  mellow 
philosophy  of  life  and  constructive  thought. 

“That  is  why,  on  the  occasion  of  your  ninety-first  milestone,  the 
Cheerful  Thinkers  again  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  greeting  and  hail.” 

Kewanee,  Illinois,  May  5,  1927” 

There  were  no  more  birthday  anniversaries  for  Eliza  Parker  Crosby, 
our  mother.  In  February,  1928,  she  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  March  1,  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  her  be¬ 
loved  husband,  Thomas  Crosby,  she  passed  away.  We  feel  sure  she 
heard  the  glad  words, — “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord”.  From  the  Star -Courier  of  March  1 
1928,  we  take  the  following  notice: — 

STROKE  FATAL  TO  PIONEER  OF  HENRY  COUNTY 
MRS  ELIZA  CROSBY  RESIDENT  HERE  74  YEARS  DIES 

“Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby,  92  years  old,  a  resident  of  Henry  County  for 
the  last  74  years,  died  at  10:25  o’clock  this  morning  at  her  home  714 
South  Vine  Street.  Death  resulted  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which 
she  suffered  February  11. 

Member  of  a  family  marked  for  longevity,  she  was  the  first  of 
six  children  to  die.  Her  death  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Thomas  Crosby,  who  died  25  years  ago. 

Born  in  England 

“Born  in  Boothtown,  Yorkshire,  England,  May  5,  1836,  she  came 
to  this  country  direct  to  Henry  County,  when  she  was  19  years  old. 
In  Octobei  lo57,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Crosby  at  Rock 
Island,  and  the  couple  settled  on  a  farm  near  Neponset.  A  few  years 

later  they  moved  to  a  farm  near  Annawan,  and  shortly  before  1900  came 
to  Kewanee. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Fairview  United  Brethren  Church  in 
Annawan  Township.  Surving  are  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Lucy  I.  Pettitt, 
Mrs.  Alice  C.  Lory  of  Kewanee,  and  Mrs.  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey,  and  four  sons:  John  F.  Crosby  of  Starbuck,  Canada, 
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George  E.  Crosby  of  Allston,  Massachusetts,  Irving  T.  Crosby,  living 
on  the  old  home  place,  and  Clifford  Crosby  of  Webster  Groves,  Missouri. 

“Also  surviving  are  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Bowen  of  San  Diego, 
California,  Mrs.  Rozann  Morey  of  Kewanee  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Moulton 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  two  brothers,  George  P.  Parker  of  Winfield,  Kansas, 
and  Robert  Parker  of  Iowa  City;  nineteen  grandchildren  and  seventeen 
great-grandchildren.  Arrangements  for  the  funeral  are  not  completed. 

“Monday,  March  5,  1928 
Death  notices 
MRS.  ELIZA  CROSBY 

“The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby,  pioneer  resident  of  Henry 
County,  whose  death  occurred  last  week,  was  held  privately  from  the 
home,  714  South  Vine  Street,  at  one  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  with 
services  at  the  Fairview  United  Brethren  Church  at  two  o’clock.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Byrum  officiated  at  the  church  and  at  the  grave  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

“Music  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  William  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Nora  Mc- 
Chesney,  accompanied  by  Miss  Hazel  Palmer.  Bearers  were  George, 
Irving,  and  Clifford  Crosby,  Charles  Lory,  Samuel  Pettitt,  and  Elton 
Crosby.” 

It  is  a  heart-rending  experience  to  say  farewell  to  the  people  we 
have  loved,  and  especially  to  those  whom  we  have  loved  from  infancy. 
But  time  is  relentless  in  its  forward  urge,  and  sooner  or  later  “man 
goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  street”.  So  far 
as  this  earth  is  concerned,  Thomas  Crosby  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Parker 
Crosby  “are  no  more”. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  them  in  this  way,  we  want  to  bear  witness 
once  more  to  their  great  moral  excellence.  They  were  people  of  spot¬ 
less  character  as  well  as  enviable  reputation.  They  were  Christians  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  the  sort  that  never  brings  a  reproach 
upon  the  name  of  the  one  “who  died  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
have  it  more  abundantly”.  They  were  honorable  and  honest,  paying 
their  just  debts,  and  they  died  “owing  no  man  anything”.  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  was  a  command  that  entered  conspicuously 
into  the  shaping  of  their  lives.  We  are  not  exaggerating  when  we 
say,  that  they  could  be  counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing  always,  and 
they  were  respected  by  all  the  people  who  knew  them. 
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This  also  can  be  said  of  them:  They  loved  their  children  all 

alike.  If  any  one  of  them  was  in  trouble,  he  could  count  on  their 

sympathy,  even  though  they  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  his  distress. 
None  of  them  can  ever  stand  beside  their  graves,  as  children  some¬ 
times  do,  and  say:  “They  were  not  fair  to  me”.  When  they  drew  up 
their  will,  our  parents  sent  a  duplicate  copy  to  each  child  before  they 
signed  it,  asking  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  impartiality.  We,  their 
children,  have  taken  up  the  burden  they  laid  down,  and  in  turn  we  shall 
pass  it  on  to  our  descendants.  When  we  do,  may  we  bequeath  to  them, 
as  our  parents  have  done  to  us,  that  priceless  possession, — a  good  name; 
for  without  this,  no  matter  how  great  the  fortune  we  might  leave  them, 

they  would  be  poor  indeed.  “A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 

great  riches,  and  loving  favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold”.  (Proverbs, 
XXII,  1)  We  now  leave  our  parents  in  the  keeping  of  their  God.  Our 
prayer  is  that  we  may  see  them  again  sometime  in  the  land  where  there 
is  no  night,  and  where  “partings  are  no  more”. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  remainder  of  this  Book  is  devoted  to  a  short  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  each  of  the  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Thomas  and  Eliza 
Parker  Crosby  who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  facts  concerning  them  and  the  members  of  their  families  in 
sequence,  so  that  the  several  branches  can  continue  their  record  from 
July  1,  1936,  if  they  so  desire. 


A.  C.  L. 


Chapter  XVI 

LUCY  ISABEL  CROSBY  PETTITT 


In  the  spring  of  1874,  at  the  age  of  16,  Lucy  Isabel  received  a 
certificate  to  teach,  and  she  taught  in  the  Huntville  School  which  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kewanee  Road  and  the  old  State  Road.  She 
taught  here  several  terms  before  going  to  Normal.  She  also  taught 
in  the  Kuster  and  Tinker  schools.  After  her  return  from  Normal  she 
taught  in  the  Holdridge  school.  It  Avas  in  this  way  that  she  earned 
money  to  defray  her  Normal  Lhdversity  expenses,  and  to  build  the 
small  house  on  the  Nebraska  farm. 

On  February  16,  1882,  she  was  married  to  Alfred  William  Pettitt, 
who  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  August  8,  1853,  and  had  come  with 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pettitt,  and  younger  brother,  David, 
to  a  farm  a  few  miles  west  of  Fairview  church.  The  mother  died 
soon  thereafter,  and  Alfred  remained  on  the  farm,  not  seeking  to  enter 
a  school  of  higher  education  for  which  he  had  taste  and  ability.  Through¬ 
out  life  he  read  the  best  in  literature,  played  the  violin  well,  and  thought 
basically  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  government.  Many  relatives  and 
old  friends  attended  the  wedding  which  took  place  at  the  home  of  her 
parents.  The  young  people  took  the  train  that  evening  for  Pauline, 
Nebraska,  where  Alfred  owned  a  small  farm. 

Four  children  Avere  born  to  this  union: 

Eva  Eliza,  October  17,  1883,  Pauline,  Nebraska; 

Samuel  Crosby,  February  19,  1886,  Pauline; 

Thomas  Logan,  September  24,  1887,  Pauline,  died  April  15,  1893; 
Dorothy  Edna,  February  24,  1897,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

The  twelve  years  the  Pettitts  spent  in  Nebraska  were  difficult  ones. 
Drouth  and  hailstorms  took  most  of  their  crops.  In  1894  they  sold 
their  farm  and  moved  to  Kewanee  where  Alfred  found  work  in  a  foundry. 
In  the  spring  of  1905  they  moved  to  a  farm  which  Lucy  had  inherited 
from  her  father’s  estate.  This  eighty,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Uncle 
John  Crosby,  was  just  south  of  the  Holdridge  School.  It  was  an  ideal 
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place  for  them,  and  they  envisaged  a  contented  and  happy  old  age  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  not  to  he,  for  on  May  9,  1912,  Alfred  died  of  heart 
failure.  The  last  words  he  said  to  his  wife  when  leaving  the  house  at 
noon  were,  “It’s  going  to  be  awful  hot  this  afternoon.” 

He  was  using  a  riding  corn-cultivator  in  a  field  just  north  of  the 
house.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Lucy  prepared  a  luncheon  and 
went  out  to  carry  it  to  him.  She  saw  that  he  was  approaching  the 
east  side  of  the  field,  which  was  the  point  farthest  from  the  house  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  She  decided  to  wait  until  he  turned 
round  and  came  back;  but  when  the  horses  reached  the  fence,  they 
stopped.  She  watched  a  few  minutes  and  then  started  to  walk  in  that 
direction,  so  as  to  meet  him  coming  back.  When  she  was  about  half 
way  across  the  field,  she  noticed  that  Alfred  was  leaning  a  little  to  one 
side  and  forward.  Fear  gripped  her,  and  she  set  the  luncheon  down 
and  ran!  She  soon  reached  the  plow  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  how  she  did  it,  she  lifted  Alfred  from  the  seat  and  laid  him  on 
the  ground.  Then  she  ran  toward  the  road  screaming  for  help.  Her 
brother,  Irving,  who  was  at  work  on  his  farm,  heard  her  and  came  to 
her  assistance.  He  carried  Alfred  to  the  house  in  a  wagon,  placed  him 
on  a  couch,  and  hurried  to  town  for  a  doctor.  Alfred  was  already  dead. 
The  doctor  said  death  had  been  instantaneous  and  painless.  They  buried 
him  in  Fairview  Cemetery.  The  following  lines,  written  by  a  brother- 
in-law,  were  received  by  the  widow: 

THE  HONEST  YEOMAN 
In  Memoriam 
ALFRED  WILLIAM  PETTITT 

The  honest  yeoman  plows  each  day 

For  fields  of  corn  and  wheat  and  hay. 

Lach  year  the  same  he  turns  the  sod, 

And  looks  for  harvests  sent  from  God. 

And  when  he  drives  along  the  road, 

And  scans  broad  acres  which  he  sowed, 

He  thinks  not  of  the  bursting  bin, 

But  leaves  the  harvest  all  to  Him. 

Ti  me  lends  to  him  the  lines  of  care; 

And  many  burdens  hard  to  bear; 

But  in  the  world  he  fills  his  place, 

And  hope  shines  through  his  wrinkled  face. 
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His  life  is  staid.  He  does  not  roam; 

Nor  spend  his  time  away  from  home; 

But  seeks  the  highest  bliss  of  life, 

In  love’s  dear  temple  with  his  wife. 

Good  men  have  their  ways  of  dying! 

Some  in  flames,  and  some  while  flying. 

Others  sink  in  ships,  not  knowing 

That  their  time  has  come  for  going. 

Each  one’s  Chariot,  Rohe,  or  Crown, 

Is  then  the  last  thing  he  lays  down. 

This  man  went!  God  taught  him  how! 

His  Chariot,  his  burnished  plow! 

Charles  C.  Kellogg 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 
June  First,  1912 

The  son,  Samuel,  who  had  been  working  at  carpentry  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  when  his  father  died,  finished  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  the  crop  that  year  and  stayed  until  after  the  sale  of  the  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  animals  was  over,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the 
following  year.  Then  the  farm  was  rented,  and  Lucy  and  her  daughter, 
Dorothy,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  moved  into  Kewanee  to  the  home  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  family.  Her  son  repaired  this  house  and  added 
a  kitchen  at  the  back.  After  painting  the  house,  he  returned  to  Bur¬ 
lington. 

Eva  Eliza  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kewanee.  She 
made  a  fine  record  in  English,  and  at  one  time  won  a  prize  offered  by 
the  D.A.R.  for  excellence  in  composition.  She  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  terms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atkinson,  Illinois.  In  1904 
she  was  married  to  the  Reverend  David  William  Witham,  and  they  made 
their  first  home  in  St.  Francis,  Kansas,  and  then  moved  to  Iowa.  Mr. 
Witham  was  born  in  Jerseyville,  Ohio,  March  17,  1877.  He  was  a 
preacher  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  He  died  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
October  16,  1933.  There  were  three  children  born  to  them: 

Alfred  James,  July  23,  1905,  St  Francis,  Kansas; 

Thelma  Lenore,  April  18,  1909,  Floris,  Iowa; 

Francis  Jane,  August  26,  1916,  Doon,  Iowa. 
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Alfred  James  was  graduated  from  the  Toledo,  Iowa,  High  School 
in  1924.  Later  he  was  graduated  from  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College 
at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  majoring  in  music  and  history.  In  the  years 
previous  to  his  graduation  from  college,  he  taught  piano  extensively  hav¬ 
ing  large  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  both  Toledo  and  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Thelma  Lenore  graduated  from  Toledo  High  School  in  1928,  and 
was  married  to  Charles  J.  LaValley  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  They  have  one  child: 

David  Norris,  March  28,  1933,  Gladbrook,  Iowa. 

Francis  Jane  graduated  from  the  Marshalltown  High  School  in  1934, 
and  from  Central  Iowa  Business  College  in  1936.  She  has  had  verse 
published  in  Spring  Winds;  Anthology  of  Mid-West  High  School  Verse; 
KSO  Poets ,  and  Anthology  of  Iowa  Poets. 

Samuel  Crosby  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kewanee. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  a  carpenter,  and  for  this  his  methodical  and 
precise  nature  fitted  him  most  admirably.  He  established  himself  in 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  he  is  living  there  still,  plying  his  trade  as  car¬ 
penter  and  contractor.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Edith  Louise  Parsons, 
who  was  born  in  Burlington,  August  17,  1879,  and  it  was  here  that  they 
were  married,  January  15,  1916.  Edith  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  They  have 
no  children. 

Dorothy  Edna  attended  the  public  schools  of  Kewanee.  Her  chief 
interest  was  in  music,  and  she  became  an  excellent  pianist.  She  taught 
piano  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Kewanee,  and  she  also  had  a 
studio  in  town  for  the  accommodation  of  her  pupils  there.  She  married 
Agner  Mortensen  of  Pontrilas,  Sask.,  Canada,  in  1922,  and  they  had  one 
child: 

Ronald  Agner,  November  28,  1923,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Dorothy  died  April  6,  1933,  and  was  buried  beside  her  father  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 


Chapter  XVII 

EVA  MARY  CROSBY  KELLOGG 


Eva  Mary  received  her  first  certificate  for  teaching  school  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  and  taught  for  two  terms  in  the  Blinn  School  which 
was  on  the  Annawan  road  a  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  the  Crosby  home. 
The  year  following  she  taught  in  the  Burns  School.  In  the  fall  of  1877, 
she  was  enrolled  at  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  where  she  studied 
for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1879  she  went  to  Westfield  College  at  West- 
field,  Illinois,  where  she  stayed  for  two  years.  Afterwards  she  did 
work  in  Oberlin  College,  which  was  credited  in  Westfield,  and  received 
the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  from  the  latter  school  in  1887. 

After  leaving  Westfield,  she  taught  in  the  Parker  School  near 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  In  September  of  the  following  year,  1882,  she 
taught  in  a  small  college  in  Harlan,  Kansas.  Charles  Carroll  Kellogg 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  this  place,  and  to  him  she  was  married  at 
the  home  of  her  brother-in-law,  Alfred  W.  Pettitt,  on  March  20,  1883. 
They  went  to  live  in  Cawker  City,  Kansas,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

Charles  was  born  in  Boston,  Ohio,  September  30,  1850.  He  studied 
in  Otterbein  University,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  later  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1887.  That  fall  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  took  charge  of 
Bethany  Church.  During  his  stay,  he  accomplished  the  building  of  a 
church  edifice  on  Adams  Street,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Central 
Church. 

Three  children  were  born  to  this  union: 

Grace,  December  11,  1885,  Bangor,  Maine; 

Eva,  May  7,  1891,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 

Esther,  April  20,  1894,  Boston. 

Eva  Mary  wrote  short  stories  occasionally,  but  the  first  one  for 
which  she  received  a  check,  Saving  the  Ducks ,  she  sent  to  William  T. 
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Adams,  (Oliver  Optic).  After  that  she  sent  him  a  story  each  year  for 
publication  in  Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery,  and  none  of  them  were 
ever  rejected.  Later  in  1892,  when  her  book  of  short  stories,  Grandma  s 
Darlings,  was  brought  out  by  James  H.  Earle  &  Company  of  Boston,  she 
received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  known  and  loved  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea  by  old  and  young  for  his  books  for  children  and  youth.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

“Dear  Madam: 

I  have  read  the  stories  in  your  new  book,  Grandma’s  Darlings,  with 
genuine  interest,  which  almost  made  me  believe  I  was  sixty  years 
younger  than  I  am.  The  style  of  them  is  very  natural,  easy,  and  pleasant, 
and  even  an  old  man  in  reading  them  can  readily  believe  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  so  faithfully  and  agreeably  described.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  cant  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  sensationalism  on  the  other,  and 
the  book  is  one  of  those  happy  mediums  which  may  be  welcomed 
heartily  in  every  family  in  the  land.  I  feel  confident  that  the  book 
will  be  a  success  wherever  it  goes,  and  I  give  you  my  earnest  good 
wishes  for  this  result. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  T.  Adams.” 

Her  second  book,  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  in  1897. 
The  manuscript  of  her  third  book,  Paul  Seymore,  was  bought  by  the 
George  T.  Angell  Company  of  Boston.  On  account  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Angell  the  book  was  not  published  and  due  to  an  accident  the  manuscript 
was  destroyed.  Her  fourth  book,  Crosbys  of  Henry  County,  Illinois, 
was  completed  in  June  1936.  Eva  s  name  appears  in  the  first  edition  of 
Who’s  Who  brought  out  in  Boston  in  1899. 

In  1901  the  Kellogg  family  moved  to  51  Addington  Road,  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts.  This  was  their  home  until  the  death  of  Charles, 
October  5,  1913,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Grace  was  graduated  from  the  Brookline  High  School  in  1904.  At 
that  time  she  was  awarded  the  Lincoln  gold  medal  for  excellence  in 
English,  and  the  J.  Murray  Kay  Prize  for  superior  merit  in  elocution. 
She  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sagamore,  the  school  publication,  dur¬ 
ing  her  senior  year.  The  next  fall  she  went  to  Smith  College  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  where  she  studied  for  four  years,  and  graduated 
in  1908,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  While  there  she  majored  in 
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English.  She  contributed  many  stories  to  the  Smith  College  Monthly, 
of  which  in  her  senior  year  she  was  editor-in-chief.  She  excelled  in 
dramatics  and  played  prominent  roles  in  plays  given  at  college.  She 
was  Ivy  Orator  for  her  class. 

In  the  summer  vacation  following  her  freshman  year,  Grace  wrote 
a  novel  entitled  The  Keeper  of  the  Door,  which  was  published  in  serial 
form  by  the  Joe  Chappell  Company  of  Boston  in  the  National  Magazine, 
May-Dec.  1908.  Following  graduation  she  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
Newton  Technical  School.  In  the  fall  of  1910,  she  went  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Turkey,  and  taught  one  year  in  Gedic  Pasha,  and  two  years 
in  the  American  College  for  Girls,  the  present  Constantinople  College. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  she  met  Major  Dison  Griffith  of  Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  1909,  who  was  teaching  in  Robert 
College.  They  were  married  June  19,  1913.  On  their  return  to  the 
United  States  they  made  their  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  moved  to 
Beaver  Falls  where  Major  was  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  next  move  was  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  then  to  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Four  children  were  born  to  this  union: 

Grace  Callaway,  August  13,  1914,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 

Thomas  Dison,  March  13,  1917,  Philadelphia; 

Barbara  Kellogg,  February  5,  1922,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey; 

Charles  Abram  Kellogg,  February  17,  1923,  Elizabeth. 

Grace  has  written  stories  and  articles  for  publication  which  have 
appeared  in  Commonweal,  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion ,  Parents  and 
Teachers  Magazine  and  others.  She  has  had  four  books  published,  the 
first  two:  The  Mould  and  The  House  were  brought  out  by  the  Penn 
Publishing  Company;  the  third,  The  Silent  Drum,  based  on  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Turkish  people  and  customs,  by  Macrae-Smith  of  New  York; 
and  the  fourth,  7  he  Beloved  Tenant,  by  John  Long,  Limited,  London, 
England. 

Grace  Callaway  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  graduated  later  from  Steven’s  Junior  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri.  She  had  training  also  in  a  business  college.  She  was  married 
to  William  Douglas  Edmondson  of  New  York,  July  20,  1935.  Douglas 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September  9,  1909. 

Thomas  Dison  graduated  with  highest  honors  from  Erasmus  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York  City. 
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Barbara  Kellogg  is  a  student  at  Shore  Road  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  she  is  specializing  in  dramatics.  This  spring,  1936,  she 
took  the  part  of  “Beth”  at  the  Little  Theatre,  where  Little  Women  was 
staged.  Previous  to  that  she  attended  the  schools  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Friends’  School  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Charles  Abram  attended  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
the  Friends’  School  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  Soleberry  School, 
Newhope,  Pennsylvania. 

Eva  received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  Brookline.  She  began  the  study  of  violin  at  the  age  of  eight  with 
a  private  teacher.  Two  years  later  she  was  enrolled  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Eugene 
Gruenberg.  Her  technique  and  expression  were  excellent.  She  grad¬ 
uated  in  1912,  at  which  time  she  received  a  certificate  for  teaching 
Public  School  Music.  She  taught  during  her  last  two  years  in  the  Con¬ 
servatory  and  in  summer  vacations,  accompanied  by  a  cellist  and  a 
pianist,  she  played  in  numerous  places.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
the  orchestra  connected  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  was  engaged  as  soloist  on  many  occasions  by  different  churches 
among  them  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church  of  Brookline. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  she  went  to  Alamagordo,  New  Mexico,  to 
teach  violin  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  following  year 
she  took  charge  of  the  violin  department  of  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio, 
Missouri.  A  year  later,  August  10,  1918,  she  was  married  in  Chicago 
to  Harry  Rode  Volker  of  Tarkio.  He  was  born  in  Rockport,  Missouri, 
June  8,  1881,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
College  in  Tarkio.  They  are  living  on  their  farm  a  mile  west  of  Tarkio. 
Eva  is  a  member  of  P.E.O.  One  child  was  born  to  this  union: 

Martin  Kellogg,  November  30,  1920,  Tarkio,  Missouri. 

Martin  attended  the  Loss  Grove  School  and  is  at  present  enrolled 
as  a  pupil  in  the  Tarkio  High  School.  He  belongs  to  the  Tarkio  Drum 
Corps,  and  plays  valve  bugle  and  trumpet. 

Esther  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  Brookline,  and  in 
the  meantime  she  studied  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston,  beginning  at  the  age  of  eight.  Her  specialty  was  piano. 
She  possessed  unusual  talent,  and  studied  first  with  Miss  Jane  Foritier, 
and  later  with  Prof.  Charles  Denee.  She  graduated  in  June,  1914.  At 
the  same  time  she  received  a  certificate  to  teach  Public  School  Music. 
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On  the  29th  clay  of  the  following  July  she  was  married  to  Horatio 
Sprague  McDewell  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  Win- 
throp,  Massachusetts,  July  9,  1885.  He  was  a  student  in  Philips  Exeter, 
and  graduated  in  1907  from  Harvard  University  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.S.  The  following  year  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  was  granted  his  degree  “magna  cum  laude”.  The  next 
year  he  studied  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.  M.  E. 

He  then  went  to  work  for  the  Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Company,  but 
after  his  marriage  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Illinois  State  University 
at  Urbana  where  he  remained  until  called  in  April,  1917,  to  Washington, 

D. C.  Here  he  was  employed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  research  work 
for  five  and  one-half  years,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Engineer  and  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Maxwell  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  of  Detroit.  Soon  after  he  arrived  there,  he  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  his  family  having  not  yet  moved,  he  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  he  died  on  April  6,  1923. 

The  McDewells  had  two  children: 

Virginia,  September  16,  1915,  Urbana,  Illinois; 

Donald  Sprague,  January  7,  1918,  Washington,  D.C. 

His  widow  continued  to  live  in  Washington  until  June  3,  1931  when 
with  her  two  children,  she  left  for  the  west.  She  settled  in  Omaha, 
Nebi  aska,  and  later  moved  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Here  she  was 
married  to  Howard  Raymond  Connoles,  March  1,  1934. 

Virginia  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools  in  Washington, 
and  in  a  business  college  there.  She  also  studied  for  a  year  in  Tarkio 

College.  She  was  married  to  a  farmer,  Arthur  Bowers,  December  24, 
1935. 

Donald  Sprague  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and 
of  Tarkio,  Missouri.  He  left  school  and  went  to  work  in  a  CCC  camp. 
Later  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  assigned  to  Company 

E,  30th  Infantry,  which  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  During  the  Exposition  his  company  was  sent  to  San  Diego 
and  at  its  close  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

In  the  summer  of  1925,  Eva  Mary  made  the  trip  to  Europe  in  care 
of  a  Students’  Travel  Club.  When  they  reached  London,  Eva  left  the 
group  for  several  days  and  went  to  Yorkshire  to  visit  Halifax,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  her  mother,  and  Pickering,  the  birthplace  of  her  father. 


Chapter  XVIII 
JOHN  FERGUS  CROSBY 

John  Fergus  received  his  education  in  the  Holdridge  District  School; 
Annawan  High  School;  and  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston, 
Illinois.  In  the  latter  institution  he  received  honors  from  his  literary 
society  for  his  skill  in  debate.  During  the  two  years  at  Northwestern 
in  order  to  earn  additional  funds  required  for  expenses,  he  served  on 
the  University  Life  Saving  Crew  and  in  the  summers  traveled  as  a 
“Book  Agent.”  Libraries  were  rare  in  those  days  and  good  books  in 
the  home  were  cherished.  Our  brother  canvassed  for  Ladies  of  the 
White  House ,  Holloway  (1881)  and  Happy  Homes  and  Hearts  That 
Make  Them,  Samuel  Smiles  (1882).  In  1885,  John  entered  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  graduating  in  1888.  His 
first  pastorate  was  the  Congregational  Church  at  East  Barrington,  New 
Hampshire.  Here  he  met  Eva  Elizabeth  Hale,  and  they  were  married  in 
the  church  on  June  22,  1892.  Eva  was  at  the  time  twenty  years  of 
age  and  a  graduate  of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  this  union: 

Eliza  Hale,  April  18,  1893,  E.  Barrington; 

Robert  Shackford,  March  16,  1895,  E.  Barrington; 

Ethel  May,  September  1,  1896,  died  August  12,  1897,  E.  Barrington: 

Gerald  Parker,  January  1,  1898,  West  Medway,  Massachusetts; 

Thomas  Prince,  October  17,  1899,  Madbury,  New  Hampshire; 

Evelyn  Hayes,  March  22,  1901,  Madbury; 

Howard  Fergus,  July  22,  1902,  Madbury; 

Lucy  Belle,  May  14,  1904,  Dover,  New  Hampshire: 

Gilbert  Stanforth,  April  12,  1909,  Dover. 

Eliza  Hale  attended  the  public  schools  of  West  Medway  and  Dover 
and  graduated  from  Dover  High  School.  She  received  her  B.  A.  degree 
from  Smith  College  in  1913,  at  which  time  she  was  presented  with  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key.  After  teaching  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
Eliza  married  Harry  B.  Sherman  of  Lavinia,  New  York,  (born  1892) 
who  was  at  that  time  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  They  were  married 
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at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Arcade,  New  York,  on  June  22,  1918. 
They  have  two  children: 

Eleanore  Louise,  October  18,  1923,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

Betty  Hale,  October  5,  1925,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Shackford  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  attended  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College  one  year.  He  married  Beatrice  Irene  Costello  of  Wollaston, 
Massachusetts,  June  5,  1920.  She  was  born  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts, 
August  5,  1897.  She  attended  the  public  schools  of  Quincy  and  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from  which  she  graduated  in 
1918  with  an  A.  B.  degree.  She  is  a  violinist,  and  was  leader  of  the 
Girls’  Glee  Club  in  college.  They  have  four  children  all  born  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire: 

Louise  Hale,  April  15,  1921; 

Beatrice  Costello,  August  13,  1922; 

Robert  Shackford,  Jr.,  September  9,  1926; 

Constance  Carter.  May  20,  1930. 

Gerald  Parker  graduated  from  Dover  High  School  in  June  1916. 
In  the  fall  he  entered  Norwich  University  at  Northfield,  Vermont.  Nor¬ 
wich  was  established  in  1819  as  a  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Military 
LTniversity.  In  1916,  the  entire  student  body  was  Lirst  Vermont  cavalry¬ 
men  and  the  pay  the  boys  received  went  to  the  University  and  helped 
with  their  expenses.  In  1917,  the  Lederal  Government  took  over  these 
State  National  Guards  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  boys  were  U.  S.  Troopers.  Lor  a  time  they  were  stationed 
at  L ort  Ethan  Allen.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gerald  was  honorably 
discharged.  He  then  returned  home. 

About  1920,  the  family  moved  from  their  home  near  Dover,  N.  H., 
to  a  dairy  farm  adjacent  to  Arcade,  New  York.  While  in  Norwich  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  Theta  Chi  Lraternity.  In  high 
school  and  college  he  had  been  active  in  football  and  in  1922-23  he 
was  coach  of  the  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  High  School  team.  Gerald  and  his 
brothers  took  over  the  management  of  this  farm  while  their  father  went 
to  Canada  to  look  after  his  farming  interests  there.  Gerald  says  of 
this  time,  “They  were  good  days;  but  not  productive  days  nor  years 
for  me.” 

On  July  28,  1927,  he  and  Eleanore  Metcalf  were  married  at  Rush- 
ford,  New  York.  Eleanore  was  born  in  Buffalo,  July  28,  1908.  She 
graduated  from  Rushford  High  School  in  1926  and  from  Deleven 
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Teachers*  Training  School  in  June  1927.  Their  two  children  were  horn 
in  Arcade,  New  York: 

Eva  Ruth,  May  28,  1928; 

Arthur  Fredrick,  May  9,  1929. 

Thomas  Prince  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  Arcade,  New  York..  He  married  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Troiss  of  Arcade  on  August  12,  1931.  They  have  no  children.  They 
are  living  in  Yorkshire,  New  York. 

Evelyn  Hayes  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  attended  college  one  year.  She  married  Clyde  W. 
Chapman  of  Dover  in  1925.  They  have  one  child: 

Roger  Hale,  born  in  1926  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Howard  Fergus  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  Later  he  attended  Wolf  boro  Academy.  He  married  Evan¬ 
geline  Mary  Krotz  on  April  13,  1929.  Evangeline  was  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  New  York,  February  1,  1909  and  received  her  education  in  its 
public  schools.  Two  children  were  born  to  them: 

Howard  James,  December  18,  1929,  at  Yorkshire; 

John  Fergus,  May  22,  1931,  at  Yorkshire. 

Howard  Fergus  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  December  6, 
1935.  He  had  brought  his  truck  to  a  standstill  waiting  for  a  passenger 
train  to  pass.  As  soon  as  it  was  gone  he  started  his  truck,  not  seeing  the 
freight  that  was  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  killed 
instantly.  We  have  these  brave  lines  from  his  widow:  “We  are  awfully 
lonesome,  but  we  have  to  live  through  some  way.  Howard  goes  to 
school  now,  and  that  makes  it  still  more  lonely.” 

Lucy  Belle  attended  the  public  schools  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Wolfboro  Academy  for  one  year.  She  married  Lemuel  C.  Welles 
of  Arcade,  New  York.  It  is  here  they  make  their  home.  They  have 
two  children: 

Robert  Hale,  March  19,  1933,  Arcade; 

Richard  Edward,  August  11,  1935,  Arcade. 

Gilbert  Stanforth  was  born  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  April  12, 
1909.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Arcade,  New 
York.  He  married  Eleanor  Walkenburg  of  Arcade  on  November  2, 
1932.  They  have  one  child: 

Barbara  Lee,  April  12,  1935,  Arcade,  New  York. 
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At  the  close  of  his  second  pastorate  in  West  Madbury,  Massachusetts, 
the  Crosbys  purchased  a  farm  near  Madbury,  New  Hampshire  and  in 
1903  a  farm  near  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  When  Robert  married  he 
preferred  to  remain  on  this  farm  rather  than  go  to  the  one  his  father 
had  selected  for  him  near  Arcade,  New  York.  Robert  purchased  the 
Crosby  Farm  near  Dover  and  the  John  Crosby  Family  moved  to  Arcade. 

John  was  a  successful  farmer  and  although  he  did  not  take  a  regular 
pastorate  he  frequently  preached  and  was  interested  in  Sunday  School 
work  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  last  venture  in  farming  was  in  Starbuck, 
Manitoba,  Canada.  He  bought  two  farms  here,  one  containing  240 
acres  and  the  other  160.  At  first  he  rented  them  since  he  was  living 
on  his  farm  in  Arcade.  But  renters  were  unreliable  and  crops  were  poor 
and  so  in  1925  he  went  to  Starbuck  and  farmed  the  larger  place  himself 
and  rented  the  other.  He  is  still  living  there,  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world  very  largely  through  the  medium  of  his  radio.  We 
are  reproducing  here  a  snapshot  taken  in  the  summer  of  1933.  The 
little  story  is  worth  repeating. 

One  day  in  spring  he  was  driving  across  a  grass  field  in  his  farm 
wagon,  when  he  ran  over  a  baby  deer  that  had  been  concealed  there  by 
its  mother.  One  of  its  legs  was  broken.  He  carried  the  little  sufferer 
a  few  feet  away,  laying  it  down  on  the  plowed  ground  where  the  grain 
was  just  beginning  to  sprout,  in  the  hope  that  its  mother  Avould  be  able 
to  relieve  its  suffering.  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  the  rain  was 
falling.  He  was  greatly  worried  about  the  fawn  so  he  hitched  the  horses 
to  the  wagon  and  went  to  the  field  to  find  out  how  it  was  getting  on. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  lying  where  he  had  left  it  and  was  almost 
drowned  by  the  rain.  He  felt  sure  the  mother  had  not  been  near  it. 
He  could  not  leave  it  there  to  die  so  he  laid  it  in  the  wagon  and  took  it 
home.  He  made  a  tiny  crib  for  it  which  he  placed  beside  his  own  bed. 
bound  up  the  broken  leg,  and  fed  it  with  warm  milk  five  times  a  day. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  was  able  to  run  around  in  the  yard.  Very  soon  it  was 
following  him  everywhere  just  like  a  dog.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  and  it  was  here  that  Sunday  School  was  held  in  the 
summer  time.  John  had  walked  there  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
deer  had  followed.  During  the  service,  like  the  lamb  that  followed  Mary 
“to  school  one  day”  and  “fed  about”  upon  the  grass  “till  Mary  did 
appear  ,  the  little  deer  fed  about  and  waited  till  its  master  appeared. 
On  this  special  day,  a  lady  from  London,  England,  who  was  visiting 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  was  so  charmed  with  the  sight  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  fawn  that  she  asked  to  take  a  snapshot.  John  consented  and  he  and 
his  deei  posed  for  her.  Later  she  sent  him  a  number  of  the  pictures. 


Chapter  XIX 

GEORGE  EDWIN  CROSBY 

George  Edwin  attended  the  Holdridge  District  School  and  Annawan 
High  School.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  came  to  us  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  a 
year  of  study  in  the  college  and  for  a  course  in  violin  in  the  conservatory. 
On  his  return  home  he  passed  the  examinations  and  received  a  teacher’s 
certificate.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  the  communities  where  he  taught. 
He  sang  well  and  played  organ  and  violin — desirable  accomplishments 
for  a  teacher. 

In  1885  he  taught  the  Blinn  School  into  which  district  the  George 
Barton  family  had  recently  moved.  Of  this  school  experience  Lois, 
now  Mrs.  Louis  I.  Morey,  writes:  “I  was  just  a  tot  and  George  was  my 
first  teacher  in  this  community.  When  the  Bartons  came  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  six  pupils  were  added  to  his  already  large  school,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  him  for  he  managed  splendidly.  1  recall  George  as  a 
very  good  looking  young  man  with  black  hair  and  very  nice  teeth.  The 
pupils  all  loved  him  so  very  much.” 

In  the  fall  of  1888  George  went  to  Evanston,  Illinois,  for  advanced 
academic  study.  In  order  to  help  pay  expenses  he  applied  for  work 
with  the  Northwestern  life  saving  crew.  This  he  obtained.  Certain 
hours  each  day  were  spent  in  practice  with  the  life  boat.  The  pay  was 
good  and  gratefully  received.  Thus  it  was  that  George  was  number  one 
man  on  the  crew  which  made  the  heroic  rescue  when  the  steamer  Calumet 
was  wrecked  off  the  shore  of  Eort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  27,  1889. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  the  crew  received  a  personal  letter  from 
Sumner  I.  Kimball,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
which  concludes  as  follows:  “I  desire  to  congratulate  you  and  the  young 
men  under  your  charge  and  also  the  Northwestern  University  that  must 
share  the  pride  felt  by  the  United  States  Life  Saving  service  in  having 
upon  its  rolls  youths  capable  of  such  gallant  deeds.  It  is  conduct  like 
this — promptness  in  action,  unflinching  persistence  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties  and  heroic  bravery  in  facing  danger  that  has  made  the  lifesaving 
service  what  it  is.” 
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On  October  22,  1890  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  the  following  despatch  from  Washington:  “The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  awarded  gold  medals  to  L.  0.  Lawson,  keeper, 
and  G.  E.  Crosby,  W.  M.  Ewing,  J.  Loining,  E.  B.  Fowler,  W.  L.  Wilson, 
and  F.  M.  Kindig,  surfmen  at  the  Evanston,  Illinois  Station  for  rescuing 
the  crew  of  the  steamer  Calumet  in  November  last.” 

On  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  25th,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Lyons  Hall  in  the  city  of  Evanston,  Captain  Lawson  and  the 
crew  were  given  their  medals.  The  Hon.  H.  H.  C.  Miller  presided  and 
made  the  opening  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated 
that  the  suprintendent  of  the  life-saving  station  at  Washington  had  told 
him  that  there  was  no  record  of  similar  bravery  in  the  history  of  the 
service.  Accompanying  each  medal  was  a  letter  from  Secretary  Windom 
of  the  Treasury  under  which  department  the  Life  Saving  Service  be¬ 
longs,  in  which  he  closes  his  remarks  concerning  the  rescue  with  the 
following:  “This  remarkable  work  of  yourself  and  companions  in  the 
face  of  appalling  obstacles  and  at  the  extreme  peril  of  your  lives  has 
seldom  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  Life-saving  operations  and  you  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  highest  honor  that  the  department  can  bestow.  Not 
only  have  you  won  distinction  in  your  vocation,  but  have  set  an  example 
of  unfaltering  devotion  to  duty  which  your  comrades  in  the  life-saving 
service  will  admire  and  emulate,  and  established  for  yourselves  a  standard 
of  excellence  which  it  will  require  the  utmost  vigilance  and  courage  to 
maintain.” 

On  one  side  of  each  of  the  medals,  which  are  of  gold,  is  the 
inscription:  “In  testimony  of  heroic  acts  in  saving  life  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea,”  accompanied  by  the  owner’s  name.  On  the  reverse  side 
is  a  representation  of  a  life-boat  crew  in  the  act  of  rescuing  the  ship¬ 
wrecked,  with  the  words:  “For  heroic  service  at  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer,  Calumet,  Nov.  26,  1889.” 

A  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  work  of  the  crew  is  located 
on  the  south  end  of  the  campus  and  George  E.  Crosby’s  name  is  on  it. 

The  quoted  portions  of  the  foregoing  account  have  been  taken  from 
Wilde’s  History  of  the  Northwestern  University.  Elsewhere  in  this  book 
is  a  photostat  of  the  medal  awarded  to  George  and  one  of  page  3,  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1890,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  carried  the  story 
under  the  title:  “BRAVE  LIFE  SAVERS” 

On  leaving  Evanston,  George  taught  the  Bowen  School  near  Neo- 
ponset  meanwhile  learning  all  he  could  about  printing  and  printing 
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machines  since  he  planned  to  join  us  in  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the 
press  in  a  newly  formed  publishing  company.  This  he  did  in  the  fall  of 
1891.  When  in  1893  the  company  failed  owing  to  the  severe  financial 
panic  of  that  year,  George  was  not  without  recourse  for  he  had  been 
interested  for  many  years  in  electrical  development.  At  Lynn,  Mass- 
chusetts,  he  qualified  as  an  electrical  engineer  and  in  1895  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Brookline  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

In  that  same  year  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  George  Edwin  Crosby 
and  Miss  Nellie  Marie  Hayes  were  married  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Charles  W.  and  Ellen  Weeks  Hayes  in  Madbury,  New  Hampshire.  Nellie 
was  born  in  Madbury,  May  4,  1870,  and  after  attending  the  public  school 
there  she  entered  Robinson  Seminary  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where 
she  specialized  in  drawing  and  painting  for  which  she  had  a  natural 
talent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Crosby  now  reside  in  their  home  at  21 
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NOVEMBER  28,  1890. 


BRAVE  LIFE  SAVERS. 


Sketches  of  Captain  Lawson  and 
His  Evanston  Crew. 


PRESENTED  WITH  GOLD  MEDALS 


A  Fitting:  Reward  for  Their  Heroism  on 
Thanksgiving:  Hay,  1889— Some 
of  Their  Achievements. 


It  was  an  unusual  event  that  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Evanston  last  evening  when  seven 
young  men,  members  of  the  Evanston  life 
saving  crew,  were  honored  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  gold  medals  as  rewards  for  bravery 
performed  but  a  year  before,  and  which 
Secretary  Windom  designated  by  letter  as 


Laving  “seldom  been  equaled  in  the  annals  of 
life  saving  operations,”  and  for  which  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  tlio  highest  honor  the 


of  its  existence  347  persons  have  been  as 
sisted  from  vessels  wrecked  near  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  one  hundred  of  these  appear  on 
the  record  of  last  year. 

Besides  the  work  at  the  Calumet  wreck 
last  year  the  most  exciting  contest  with  the 
treacherous  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  oc¬ 
curred  in  May,  1883,  when  the  Kate  How¬ 
ard,  a  two-masted  schooner,  capsized  oppo¬ 
site  the  station.  The  scnooner  slipped  its 
moorings  at  the  Davis  street  pier  and  was 
driven  in  a  northerly  direction.  There  was 
a  tremendous  sea  on  at  the  time  and  the 
night  was  exceedingly  stormy.  The  patrol¬ 
man  saw  the  distress  signal  for  a  moment 
and  then  lost  sight  of  it.  The  surf  boat  was 
brought  into  use,  and,  after  a  perilous  trip, 
the  schooner,  which  had  capsized,  was 
reached  and  all  on  board,  four  in  number, 
brought  to  laud.  In  August  of  1885  ten 
persons  were  brought  to  terra  firma  from 
the  Jamaica,  a  three-masted  schooner  which 
was  wrecked  off  Glencoe.  The  breeches 
buoy  was  used  for  the  first  time  at  this 
wreck. 

Once  in  riding  over  the  billows  in  the  surf 
boat  Captain  Lawson  was  thrown  overboard 
by  a  huge  wave,  but 
the  captain  would  not 
be  downed  by  such  an 
occurrence,  for  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it  he  had  g«>ne 
under  the  boat,  seized 
an  oar  aud  regained 
his  position  at  the 
helm.  This  happened 
while  assisting  the 
schooner  Halsted  in 
November,  1887. 

Three  trips  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  land  the  ten  william  m.  ewing. 
persons  on  board  in  safety  and  seven  oars 
were  broken  in  the  desperate  attempts  to 
reach  the  vessel.  Another  prominent  wreck 
was  that  of  the  coal-laden  schooner  Sunrise 
which  ran  ashore  during  a  dense  fog  in  June, 
1887.  The  crew’s  bravery  aud  hard  labor 
was  rewarded  in  this  instance  by  the  saving 
of  seven  lives. 

Oct.  23,  1889,  was  a  lively  day  for  the 
crew,  as  three  vessels  gave  the  boys  a 
chance  to  show  their  skill  at  life  saving  on 
that  day.  The  ill-fated  vessels  were  the 
fine  schooner  Irouton  and  steambarge  Ballantine 
in  tow  of  the  tug  Protection,  nil  of  which  grounded 
on  the  sandbars  north  of  Evanston  aud  wore 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  seas.  All  of  the 
thirty  persons  on  the  three  vessels  were  carried  to 
shore  by  means  of  the  surf  boat. 

But  the  heroism  shown  last  Thanksgiving  Day 
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you  won  distinction,”  'he  said  in  closing  his 
letter,  “but  you  have  set  an  example  of  un¬ 
faltering  devotion  to  duty  which  your  com¬ 
rades  in  the  life  saving  service  will  admire 
and  emulate,  and  have  established  for  your¬ 
selves  a  standard  for  excellency  which  it 
will  require  the  utmost  vigilance  and  cour¬ 
age  to  maintain.” 

The  gallant  crew,  .the  pride  of  Evans¬ 
ton,  have  been  honored  in  a  manner  such 
as,  with  one  except¬ 
ion,  CJncle  Sam  has 
never  before  reward¬ 
ed  his  life  saving 
men.  The  crew  was 
given  medals  as  a 
fitting  remembrance 
of  their  bravery 
in  s  a  v  i  ng  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  of  the 
steamer  Calumet  last 
Thanksgiving.  The 
GEORGE  e.  cuosHY.  brave  boys  have  per¬ 
formed  many  deeds  of  valor  during  their 
connection  with  the  life  saving  service,  but 
none  of  their  achievements  will  be  so  dearly 


remembered  as  their  noble  work  in  the  icy 
sea  last  Thanksgiving. 

The  following  compose  the  crew  which 
now  wear  the  medals:  '  Captain  L.  O.  Law- 
son,  George  E.  Crosby,  Frank  M.  Kindig. 
Jacob  Loining,  Edwin  B.  Fowler,  William 
Ewing  and  William  L.  Wilson. 

The  medals,  which  have  just  been  turned 
out  of  the  mint  at  Washington,  are  of  a 
beautiful  Resign.  On  one  side  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  lifeboat  crew  engaged  in  rescu¬ 
ing  a  vessel,  with  the  following  inscription: 
“For  heroic  service  at  the  wreck  of  steamer 
Calumet,  Nov.  36,  1889.”  On  the  reverse 
side  is  the  following:  “In  testimony  of 
heroic  acts  in  saving  life  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea.” 

The  Evanston  crew  is  composed,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Lawson,  who  is  an  old 
lake  captain,  of  stu- 
dents  attending 
Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  station 
being  situated  on  the 
college  grounds.  The 
record  of  this  station 
is  the  best  of  any  on 
the  lakes,  and  many 
times  the  work  of  the 
crew  has  received 
high  praise  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  station  dates  its 
Inception  from  the  r.  m.  kindig: 
year  1877.  Three  captains  have  been  at  its 
head.  The  first  two  were-John  Bickle  and 
WUliam  KiDg,  who  served  about  a  year 
apiece,  when  Captain  Lawson  was  appointed 
to  the  position,  which  he  has  since  filled 
most  acceptably.  During  the  thirteen  years 
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on  the  record  of  .the  sta¬ 
tion.  Nothing  but  the 
most  undaunted  cour¬ 
age  and  bravery  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  way  in 
which  these  young  fel¬ 
lows  faced  almost  cer¬ 
tain  death  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  s  h  i  p- 
wrecked.  The  night  was 
a  terrible  one,  the  sea 
furious  and  the  bluffs 
where  the  lifeboat  was 
launched  so  precipitous 
that  the  boat  had  to  be 
Jacob  loining.  lowered  by  ropes.  Still 
these  men  were  bound  to  do  their  duty,  and  into 
the  appalling  sea  they  went,  expecting  never  to 
return.  But  they  did,  and  three  times,  covered 
with  ice  and  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Calumet  and  each  time  re¬ 
turned  with  part  of  the  shipwrecked  ones. 

The  crew  of  this  station  is  almost  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  other  crews  of  the 
United  States,  being  composed  of  young  men 
students  attending  college.  Every  member  is  an 
athletic,  tall,  well  built  fellow,  ranging  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-six  years  of  age.  They 
are  good  fellows; 'pleasant  to  meet  and  at  present 
the  happiest  set  of  men  to  be  found  anywhere 
Not  one  of  them  uses  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Of  the  Btirfmen  Frank  M.  Kindig,  who  hails 
from  the  Buckeye  State,  is  the  oldest  member 
having  been  connected  ’ 

with  the  station  for  the 
past  live  years.  He  has 
passed  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  and  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  the  university. 

He  is  making  the  medi-; 
cal  profession  his  special  ■ 
business  aim  in  life.  A 
powerful  and  well  built,' 
man  is  he,  and  one  any  1 
crew  might  well  be 
proud  of. 

The  elocutionist  of  the 
crew  is  Jacob  Loining,  a 
bright  young  fellow, who 

sports  the  rod  fez  of  the  william  wilson. 
fourth  year  “preps”  when  off  duty.  He  is  a  close 
student  and  is  a  general  favorite  among  his  class¬ 
mates.  He  is  winning  quite  a  reputation  through 
the  6tate  as  a  reader. 

Edwin  B.  Fowler,  the  most  powerful  man  on 
the  crew,  with  “Jake”  Loining  pulls  on  the 
famous  Northwestern  tug-of-war  team,  Fowler 
acting  as  anchor,  and  when  he  lies  back  on  the 
rope  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  will  stay 
where  he  pulls  it.  Born  in  Illinois  twenty-three 
years  ago,  he  has  spent  the  past  three  years  with 
the  Evaneton  life  saving  crew.  He,  like  Kindig. 
intends  becoming  a  doctor. 

William  Ewing  has  been  on  the  crew  for  the 
briefest  period  of  any  of  those  who  puiled  an  oar 
to  the  Calumet  wreck.  He  is  at  present  a  member 
of  preparatory  and  intends  eventually  to  become 
a  minister.  Ewing  is  a  fine  student  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  pleasant  companion. 

George  E.  Crosby,  who  recently  resigned  his 
position,  had  charge  of  oar  number  one  on  the 
surf  boat.  He  has  seen 
twenty-four  summers 
and  graduated  well  up 
in  his  class  from  pre¬ 
paratory  last  June.  His 
departure  was  greatly 
regretted  by  his  brother 
workers,  for  he  was  well 
liked.  Crosby  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  in  Boston. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is 
William  Wilson, a  Michi¬ 
gan  boy  who  expects  to 
have  the  honor  of  grad¬ 
uating  from  Northwest¬ 
ern.  In  1892.  He  recently 
passed  bis  twenty-first 
birthday.  A  good  student,  a  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tionalist  and  a  manly  fellow  Is  he  and  a  credit  to 
the  crew.  He  had  heard  that  the  good  news  con 
cerning  the  medals  was  true  shortly  before  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Tiie  Evening  Post  called  on  him,  and 
the  antics  which  lie  performed  seemed  to  show 
that  he  could  not  be  Unpleasant  if  he  wanted  to 
In  fact,  the  entire  crew  did  not  act  as  if  they 
were  sorry  that  they  were  to  be  put  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  medal  presentation. 

Captain  Lawson  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Sweden  and 
has  followed  the  sea  nearly  all  his  life.  The  cap¬ 
tain  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  preceding  bis 
appointment  to  the  Evanston  life-saving  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  lake  captain,  and  there  is  little  that  he 
is  not  familiar  with  concerning  the  great  lakes. 

He  is  a  jolly  follow  and  has  made  many  a  night 
pleasant  for  his  men  in  repeating  his  experiences 
and  cracking  jokes.  A  pretty  little  cottage,  en¬ 
tirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  stands  on  Sheri¬ 
dan  road  but  a  few  steps  from  the  station.  He  is 
the  only  married  man  in  the  crew. 
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Cambridge  Terrace,  Allston  District,  Boston  Massachusetts;  but  following 
their  marriage  and  for  many  years  thereafter  they  lived  at  18  Mansfield 
Street,  Allston,  Massachusetts,  and  here  their  three  sons  were  born: 
Maurice  Hayes,  December  29,  1896; 

George  Reginald,  December  9,  1899; 

Carl  Thomas,  July  18,  1902. 

Maurice  Hayes  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  A.B.,  cum  laude, 
1919;  Columbia  University,  M.  A.,  1923,  Teachers  College  Diploma  as 
Teacher  of  Education;  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ed.M.,  1936. 

In  1917  he  was  a  counselor  at  Camp  Winona,  a  hoys’  summer  camp 
in  Denmark,  Maine,  and  intended  to  return  there  the  following  year, 
when  World  War  I  interrupted;  and  so  the  summer  of  1918  found  him 
taking  an  intensive  war  training  course  in  Radio  Communication.  When 
the  course  was  completed  he  reported  for  duty  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail, 
New  Jersey,  from  where  he  expected  to  go  overseas.  Instead,  he  was 
sent  to  Yale  for  further  study.  New  Radio  Communication  sets  were 
coming  through  and  men  were  needed  who  understood  the  equipment. 
There  followed  a  hard  grind  of  theory,  laboratory,  and  field  work;  but 
eventually  he  was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps 
and  in  December  1918  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army. 

On  returning  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  majoring  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  he  was  given  some  credits  for  the  signal  corps  work  and 
graduated  in  June,  1919.  Teaching  general  science,  physics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  high  school  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  was  his  first  job.  In 
1920  he  joined  the  mathematics  faculty  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
boys  at  Van  Courtland  Park,  New  York  City.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  1921,  he  and  Reginald  traveled  in  Europe. 

From  September  1923  through  June  1927,  Maurice  was  assistant 
principal  at  Bronxville  High  School,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1927, 
he  went  to  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education.  Here  he  met  Louise  Taylor  Rhodes  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1928,  they  were  married  at  her  home  in  Gowanda,  New  York. 

Louise  graduated  from  Smith  College,  A.  B.,  cum  laude,  in  1926 
and  also  received  the  degree  A.  M.  in  music  in  1928.  During  their 
years  in  Northampton,  she  was  official  tutor  in  piano  for  the  Smith 
College  Department  of  Music  and  assistant  organist  of  the  college.  For 
one  year  she  was  organist  at  Hatfield  Congregational  Church.  Maurice 
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taught  one  summer  session  at  Cornell  University  and  another  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo.  They  have  one  child: 

Elizabeth  Rhodes,  June  13,  1932,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

In  September  1933,  Maurice  became  Chairman  of  the  Upper  School 
and  teacher  of  Mathematics  at  the  Metairie  Park  Country  Day  School. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Each  summer  the  family  drive  north  to 
New  England  for  their  vacation,  sometimes  through  the  Great  Smokies 
oi  over  the  Skyline  Drive  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Other  times 
the  route  follows  the  coast  and  each  day  s  drive  is  broken  by  a  refreshing 
swim  in  the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic.  Maurice  says  of  these  trips,  “I  shall 
never  forget  the  delights  of  bathing  and  sunning  while  the  balmy  breezes 
blow  in  from  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.” 

George  Reginald  graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School  1918;  Har¬ 
vard  College,  A.  B.,  1922;  Columbia  University  A.  M.,  1925;  attended 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  summer  1927; 
American  University  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  1934-36  and 
Southeastern  University,  School  of  Law,  1935-37. 

His  summer  vacations  during  college  years  were  spent  working  on 
a  truck  garden  farm  in  Belmont,  as  a  counsellor  at  a  boys’  camp,  Camp 
Wildwood,  five  miles  from  Kineo,  Maine,  as  a  sample  boy  in  a  wool 
commission  house  in  Boston,  and  as  a  laborer  chipping  castings  in  an 
iron  foundry  in  Waltham.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Army  in  October 
1918  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  it  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

He  tells  of  the  trip  to  Europe  where  he  and  his  brother  Maurice 
spent  the  summer  of  1921.  This  trip  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hayes,  and  of  their  father. 

“Maurice  and  I  sailed  from  New  York,  June  18,  1921.  An  entry  in 
my  diary  June  19  reads:  "The  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  was  our 
hunt  for  my  lost  suitcase.  Got  our  steward  and  visited  all  the  state¬ 
rooms  on  our  deck  and  almost  all  on  the  deck  below  before  we  found 
it.  We  reached  Paris,  June  28th.  We  bought  bicycles  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  6th  we  left  Paris  on  a  bicycle  tour.  There  were  six  of  us. 
We  pedalled  to  Soisson,  Poisy,  Breny,  Chateau-Thierry,  Courthein,  Dor¬ 
mans,  Epernay  (Hotel  Moderne;  three  meals  and  a  room,  25  francs  per 
person.  Went  through  the  champagne  cellars  of  Moet  et  Chandon), 
Nanteuil,  Suippe,  St.  Menehould,  Regret,  Verdum  (three  days),  Metz, 
Nancy,  Nirecourt,  Neufchateau,  and  Domremy.  By  July  20th  we  had 
all  returned  to  Nancy  where  we  stayed  until  July  24th,  on  account  of  an 
infection  in  Maurice’s  foot.  This  ended  our  bicycle  trip.  We  shipped 
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the  bicycles  back  to  Paris,  said  goodbye  to  our  friends,  and  Maurice  and 
I  left  by  train  for  Lausanne. 

Then  to  Geneva,  Chamonix,  Zermatt,  through  the  great  Lotschberg 
Tunnel,  Interlaken,  Lauterbrunnen,  Murren,  Lucerne,  Rigi-Kulm,  and 
Goschenen.  On  August  3rd  we  hiked  over  the  St.  Gotthard  pass  to 
Airole.  Then  it  was  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Florence, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Marseille,  Avignon,  Lyon,  Paris,  Bruges, 
Ostend,  Dover,  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Ilfra¬ 
combe,  Southampton,  and  home  on  the  Berengeria.’ 

At  Harvard,  Reginald  had  started  to  major  in  mathematics;  how¬ 
ever,  becoming  more  interested,  in  the  social  sciences,  he  changed  to 
economics.  His  first  position  after  graduating  in  1922  was  as  assistant 
secretary,  New  York  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Banking.  While 
there,  he  used  his  spare  time  to  carry  a  full  schedule  of  graduate  work 
in  economics  at  Columbia  University. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1924,  he  bought  a  second-hand  car  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  on  a  trip  to  California.  He  then  learned  of  a  vacancy  at 
Lehigh  LIniversity,  as  instructor  of  economics  in  the  School  of  Business. 
He  got  the  job  but  spent  that  summer  at  Madbury,  New  Hampshire. 
He  taught  one  academic  year  at  Lehigh  University,  1924-25,  then  re¬ 
signed  and  with  his  father  drove  to  Annawan,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  on  the  buildings  of  a  farm  which  they  owned  in 
that  vicinity.  In  August  they  visited  Uncle  Cliff,  Aunt  Dorothy,  and 
Cousin  Mary  Francis,  in  Webster  Groves,  Missouri. 

They  returned  East  that  fall  in  time  for  Reginald  to  take  up  a 
second  year  of  graduate  work  in  economics  at  Columbia  Lhiiversity. 
Maurice  had  an  apartment  at  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  he  moved 
in  with  him.  Reginald  says  kTt  was  his  and  Dad  s  help  that  kept  me 
going  that  year.”  In  the  fall  of  1926,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
College  and  taught  Economics  and  Contemporary  Civilization.  He  con¬ 
tinued  graduate  work,  lectured  downtown  for  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  passed  the  language  examinations  in  German 
and  French  for  a  Ph.  D. 

He  met  Bernice  Blackstock  at  a  Graduate  Club  Meeting  in  October 
in  1927.  She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley  in  1927,  and  had  come  to  Columbia  to  study  history.  She  received 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  June,  1928.  In  the  evening  of  August  16, 
1928,  Reginald  and  she  were  married  at  her  father  s  ranch  home  near 
Oxnard,  California.  The  wedding  ceremony,  an  Episcopal  one,  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  impressive  and  performed  under  a  huge  pepper  tree  in  a  corner 
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of  the  gardens.  Reginald’s  father  and  mother  enjoyed  a  sight-seeing  train 
trip  on  the  way  to  Oxnard  for  the  wedding.  Bernice  and  he  came  East 
in  time  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Maurice  and  Louise  at  Gowanda,  New 
York. 

In  late  September  1928,  he  began  his  new  work  as  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  In  July 
1934,  he  was  appointed  an  economic  analyst  with  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Security.  From  then  until  April  1936,  he  was  an 
economist  and  statistician  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  In  April  1936,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Reginald  and  Bernice  have  two  children  both  born  in  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire: 

Anne,  August  10,  1930; 

George  Edwin,  April  26,  1934. 

Carl  Thomas  graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School  in  1921;  Harvard 
College,  A.  B.,  1925.  He  majored  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  college 
intending  to  teach  but  instead  bought  a  1919  Ford  Roadster  in  the  fall 
of  1925,  overhauled  it  and  started  for  Flordia. 

After  some  weeks  of  sightseeing,  he  took  a  position  with  the  West 
Palm  Beach  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  worked  there  until  late  in 
the  spring  of  1926.  Then  he  went  to  work  for  Brockway-Smith  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  distributors  of  sash,  doors,  and  mill 
work.  Starting  by  unloading  freight  cars,  he  advanced  through  their 
various  departments.  For  months  he  traveled  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  as  a  salesman. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  he  established  his  own  company,  The  New 
England  Panel  Company,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 

On  August  30,  1930,  Carl  married  Dorothy  Barber  of  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts.  Dorothy  graduated  in  1928  from  Smith  College.  In 
the  summer  of  1933,  they  bought  a  home  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  and 
here  their  son  was  born: 

Carl  Thomas,  Jr.,  August  4,  1934. 

He  tells  how  he  acquired  the  name  Carl.  “I  was  named  Charles 
Thomas  Crosby  by  my  parents  after  my  two  grandfathers,  Charles  W. 
Hayes  and  Thomas  Crosby.  I  spent  many  summers  with  my  parents 
on  the  farm  at  Madbury,  New  Hampshire,  where  by  mother  was  born. 
My  grandfather  Charles  W.  Hayes  was  always  there  and  my  uncle 
Charles  S.  Fuller  spent  part  of  his  vacations  there  too,  and  so  I  was 
called  Carl  to  avoid  confusion  and  it  stayed  with  me.” 


Chapter  XX 

THOMAS  IRVING  CROSBY 

Irving,  for  he  was  always  called  by  his  second  name,  attended  the 
Holdridge  School  during  its  entire  sessions  when  he  was  a  small  boy, 
just  as  his  older  brothers  had  done.  When  the  boys  were  able  to  handle 
a  team  and  work  in  the  field,  the  spring  term  was  omitted,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  fall  term  as  well.  Right  here  we  want  to  give  our  father 
credit  for  the  fairness  which  marked  his  dealings  with  his  boys.  What¬ 
ever  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  man  or  a  boy  to  do  the  work  they 
did,  he  paid  to  them.  There  was  no  partiality.  In  consequence  of 
this  and  because  of  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  his  memory  will 
always  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  of  his  children. 

After  leaving  the  Holdridge  School,  Irving  attended  the  Annawan 
High  School  for  two  years.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1886,  he  went  to  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  specialized  in  piano,  harmony,  and 
voice.  After  his  return  home,  his  voice  being  excellent  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  pleasing,  he  formed  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairview  and 
received  favorable  recognition  as  a  teacher  of  music.  But  he  had  always 
intended  to  farm  and  had  been  helping  with  the  farming  at  the  old 
home  ever  since  his  return  from  Oberlin. 

The  country  roads  were  pretty  lonely  places,  especially  if  you  were 
returning  alone  on  horseback  about  midnight  from  a  party.  One  time, 
under  such  conditions,  Irving  had  an  experience  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  usual.  He  saw  a  ghost,  and  his  horse  saw  it,  too.  Below  the  hill 
on  which  our  house  stood,  the  road  leading  to  the  west  to  the  hill  opposite 
ran  through  a  piece  of  low  land,  which  had  been  graded  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  in  a  little  stream  on  both  sides.  Just  at  the  foot  of  our 
hill  there  was  a  bridge  spanning  the  road  which  allowed  the  two  streams 
to  unite.  Irving  was  approaching  this  bridge  at  a  good  rate  of  speed 
when  in  the  near  distance,  close  to  one  end  of  the  bridge,  he  saw  a 
tall,  wavering,  white  object  which  was  unmistakably  beckoning  to  him. 
At  almost  the  same  instant  Prince,  the  horse,  stopped  abruptly.  “I 
might  have  been  mistaken,”  Irving  confided  to  us  later,  “but  Prince 
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wasn’t.  He  saw  something.  I  don’t  know  what  he  thought  he  saw;'  hut 
I  thought  I  was  seeing  a  ghost.” 

For  the  moment,  Irving’s  whole  concern,  like  the  Old  Woman  with 
her  Pig,  was  to  get  Prince  over  that  bridge.  Had  the  horse  been  going 
away  from  home,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  sort  of  persuasion  would 
have  worked,  but  Prince  knew  he  was  close  to  that  comfortable  stall 
in  the  barn,  and  he  wanted  to  sniff  and  taste  the  hay;  so  when  Irving, 
after  turning  round  and  riding  back  a  short  distance,  turned  again  and 
put  Prince  down  to  a  furious  gallop,  he  went  right  over  the  bridge  and 
the  horse  didn’t  even  sustain  the  loss  reputed  to  have  been  exacted  of 
the  famous  “Tam  0  Shunter’s  Mare”.  Needless  to  say,  his  speed  never 
slackened  until  he  reached  the  barnvard  gate. 

j  O 

Irving  married  Vesta  Belle  Cushman  February  4th,  1891.  Vesta 
was  the  daughter  of  Alden  Gray  and  Esther  Knox  Cushman  and  was  born 
August  12,  1872.  The  Cushmans  lived  on  a  farm  a  short  distance  north 
of  Kewanee.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  taught  for  a 
time  in  the  Walker  School.  After  their  marriage  they  started  farming 
near  Ulah.  Later  they  moved  to  a  farm  in  Kewanee  and  then  to  one 
in  Annawan  Township. 

Two  children  were  born  to  this  union: 

Raymond  Knox,  August  16,  1892; 

Elton  Parker,  March  30,  1895. 

Raymond  was  a  strong  and  beautiful  child;  but  owing  to  a  sad 
accident,  for  which  blame  attached  to  no  one,  his  little  life  was  cut  short 
and  he  died  April  25,  1894.  This  was  a  terrible  tragedy  for  the  young 
people.  About  a  year  later,  the  next  son,  Elton  arrived.  With  his 
coming,  although  one  child  can  never  fill  the  place  left  empty  by  the 
passing  of  another,  the  stricken  parents  found  a  new  incentive  for  “carry¬ 
ing  on”.  So  amiable  was  the  little  new-comer  that  it  seemed  almost  as 
though  he  were  trying  purposely  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  caused  by  the 
untimely  passing  of  his  older  brother. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  when  our  parents  left  the  farm  and  bought 
a  house  in  Annawan,  Irving  and  his  family  moved  to  the  Crosby  Home¬ 
stead.  Later  having  inherited  part  of  the  two  hundred  acres  which  it 
comprised  he  purchased  the  remainder  from  two  other  of  the  heirs. 
When  later  Elton  married,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  T.  Crosby  purchased 
the  property  at  616  McKinley  Avenue,  Kewanee,  and  moved  there. 
Their  residence  here  was  not  long  for  Irving  drove  to  the  farm  each 
day  and  Vesta  longed  for  a  country  home  and  so  the  city  property  was 
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sold  and  a  house  was  rented  adjacent  to  their  farm.  They  moved  there 
and  now  still  reside  on  rented  property  on  route  78  four  miles  north  of 
Kewanee. 

Elton  Parker  Crosby  attended  the  Holdridge  district  school  and 
there  qualified  for  entrance  into  Kewanee  High  School,  graduating  in 
1913.  He  helped  his  father  on  the  farm  until  the  summer  of  1918  when 
he  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Camp  Grant  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  for  train¬ 
ing.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  McArthur,  Waco,  Texas,  and 
here  remained  until  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  As  Irving  had  been 
left  with  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  and  as  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  get  farm  help  of  any  kind  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  after  so 
short  an  absence  Elton  returned  home. 

Long  before  there  was  any  shadow  of  war,  Elton  had  met 
Wilhelmina  Cecilia  Winter,  daughter  of  Bernard  and  Minnie  Reich 
Winter,  and  a  lasting  friendship  resulted.  Before  leaving  for  camp  on 
May  25,  1918,  Elton  and  Wilhelmina  were  married.  Minnie,  as  we  all 
call  her,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Sheffield,  Illinois,  March  11,  1893. 
She  attended  the  public  schools.  They  have  one  child : 

Donald  Elton,  August  7,  1920,  Annawan,  Illinois. 

Since  his  parents  live  in  the  old  home,  Donald  also  attended  the 
Holdridge  school  after  which  he  enrolled  in  Sheffield  High  School  where 
he  is  a  student  at  the  present  time. 


Chapter  XXI 

ALICE  CROSBY  LORY 


(S^G) 

The  desire  to  acquire  an  education  was  universal  in  the  Crosby 
family;  and  so  it  was  no  surprise  when  Alice  sought  in  this  respect  to 
follow  her  older  sisters  and  her  brothers.  Prior  to  1885,  her  school  ad¬ 
vantages  were  similar  to  theirs;  but  in  that  year  she  came  to  Bangor, 
Maine,  where  we  were  living  and  entered  the  High  School  there.  The 
following  summer  she  spent  with  us  in  Dexter,  Maine,  reviewing  under 
our  direction  the  common  school  branches;  so  that  she  might  qualify  as 
a  teacher  on  her  return  home.  She  left  for  Illinois  in  October,  1886. 

On  April  2/,  188/,  her  sixteenth  birthday,  she  began  teaching  in 
the  Blinn  district  school.  With  her  first  month’s  pay  of  twenty-five 
dollars  she  bought  an  open-faced  Waltham  watch;  which,  throughout 
the  yeais,  has  been  a  faithful  and  constant  companion.  Her  country 
school  teaching  consisted  henceforth  of  a  term  of  four  months  in  the 
Laird  school  near  Lawrence,  Nebraska;  a  term  of  three  months  in 
the  Huntville  school  north  of  Kewanee;  and  after  a  year  of  study  at 
the  N.I.S.N.U.  at  Normal,  Illinois,  she  taught  again  in  the  Blinn  School. 

Alice  re-entered  the  Normal  University  in  the  fall  of  1891  for  more 
study  and  teacher’s  training.  In  the  fall  of  1893,  she  returned  to  Normal 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Fifth  Grade  of  the  Normal  public  schools.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  she  was  engaged  in  Kewanee  public  school  work,  1894-1898. 
Meanwhile,  having  purchased  a  piano,  she  was  enabled  to  increase  her 
savings  by  teaching  music  in  her  spare  time.  Her  desire  was  to  re¬ 
enter  school  for  study  of  a  broad  and  general  nature.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  A.  C.  Butler,  beloved  Superintendent  of  the  Kewanee  schools 
and  author  of  “Persimmons',  she  transferred  her  credits  from  the  “Old 
Normal”  to  the  new  Normal  School  which  was  to  open  at  DeKalb  in  the 
fall. 


At  that  time,  Superintendent  Butler  gave  her  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  which  appears  elsewhere  in  photostat. 
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“Kewanee,  Ill.  August  18,  1899. 

Miss  Alice  Crosby  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Kewanee 
the  past  four  years  teaching  most  of  the  time  in  the  7th  grade.  Her 
work  has  been  of  a  superior  order  all  the  way  through.  As  a  teacher 
she  is  methodical,  clear  and  thorough.  Her  discipline  has  been  good 
and  her  influence  over  her  pupils  has  been  of  the  very  best. 


I  can  recommend  Miss  Crosby  without  reserve,  both  as  a  lady  and 
teacher. 


A.  C.  Butler 
Supt.  Schools.” 


On  Tuesday  morning,  September  12,  1899,  Alice  walked  bravely 
up  the  long  stretch  of  Board  Walk  to  the  new  Normal  School  in  De- 
Kalb.  When  about  half  the  distance  had  been  covered,  she  was  over¬ 
taken  by  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  President  of  the  institution  and  together 
they  entered  the  building.  Accompanying  her  to  the  door  of  the 
Ladies’  Dressing  Room,  he  paused,  and  stepping  into  the  room  he  said: 
“You  are  the  first  student  to  enter.  You  may  have  your  choice  of  hooks.” 
Needless  to  sav  she  chose  one  next  to  the  mirror. 

j 

The  two  ensuing  years  advanced  our  sister  in  her  chosen  profession. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Cook,  the  committee  in  charge  appointed  “Alice 
Crosby”  editor  of  the  Northern  Illinois — a  publication  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Normal  School.  She  was  the  first  editor  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  copy  appeared  in  October,  1899.  Representing  the  Glidden  Society, 
she  was  captain  of  the  basketball  team,  1900-1901;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1901,  she  was  successful  orator  in  the  annual  Ellwood-Glidden  Literary 
Contest.  She  graduated  with  the  class  of  1901. 

Alice  remained  for  the  summer  semester  for  post  graduate  study. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Cook  gave  her  the  following  recommendation: 


“July  23,  1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Miss  Alice  Crosby  is  a  graduate  of  this  Institution,  having  com¬ 
pleted  our  four-year  course.  The  first  half  of  the  work  was  done  at 
Normal,  Illinois,  while  I  was  connected  with  that  institution.  I  have 
known  Miss  Crosby  for  several  years.  She  is  in  every  way  a  most 
estimable  woman.  Her  work  was  done  with  great  fidelity  and  consci¬ 
entiousness.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  her  unquali- 
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fiedly  as  a  lady  and  as  a  student  and  teacher.  We  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  had  her  with  us  here.  She  has  been  in  every  way  helpful  and 
has  contributed  very  generously  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
a  most  healthful  and  inspiring  spirit  among  the  students.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  her  and  our  interest  will  follow  her  wherever  she  may  go. 

John  W.  Cook.” 

Four  of  our  family  had  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Cook  at  I.  S.  N.  U.  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  active  work  in  August,  1919,  we  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  appreciation  to  which  we  received  a  gracious  reply.  Alice 
had  written  similarly  at  an  eailier  date  and  had  received  the  following 
letter  which  also  appears  in  photostat. 

“Dear  Miss  Crosby: — 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  beautiful  tribute,  for  you  know  what 
is  of  greatest  value  ir  life. 

I  feel  strongly  drawn  to  my  old  students,  and  especially  to  those 
who  live  in  the  spirit.  You  will  never  be  caught  by  the  materialism  of 
the  world  but  will  be  an  idealist  to  the  end.  To  the  end?  There  is 
none. 

I  desire  remembrance  to  your  brother  and  sisters. 

Cordially, 

John  W.  Cook.” 

DeK 

4/29 

1909 

In  the  fall  of  1901,  Alice  entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  then 
in  its  ninth  year.  In  September,  1902,  she  began  to  teach  in  the  De- 
Kalb  High  School  and  in  the  fall  of  1903  she  came  home  to  teach  in 
the  Kewanee  High  School  where,  with  the  exception  of  three  months 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  she  taught  until  her  resignation  in  June,  1918. 
Meanwhile,  throughout  the  years,  she  had  continued  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  sometimes  in  residence  in  the  summer  semester, 
sometimes  at  home  by  correspondence  courses.  Her  work  in  Sociology 
and  Psychology  at  the  University  being  accepted  at  the  Teachers’  College 
at  DeKalb,  in  1921  she  received  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Having  become  interested  in  agriculture  through  occasional  attend¬ 
ance  in  classes  in  that  subject  conducted  in  the  Kewanee  High  School, 
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Alice  resolved  to  engage  in  farming  on  land  she  had  recently  bought 
near  Neponset.  The  property  named  “Pine  Hill  Farm”  by  our  mother 
is  still  in  her  possession.  With  the  aid  of  hired  labor  she  operated  this 
farm  from  March,  1914,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  labor  was 
strenuous,  but  financially  they  were  excellent  years  for  her. 

On  October  29,  1919,  Alice  was  married  to  Frederick  Albert  Griese, 
who  was  born  in  Arnswalde,  Germany,  January  13,  1862,  and  the  home 
was  established  at  712  East  Fifth  Street.  Mr.  Griese  had  built  the  stoie 
at  505  North  East  Street  and  erected  the  four  adjacent  dwelling  houses 
and  for  twenty-five  years  operated  a  grocery  and  general  merchandise 
business.  Fred  died  on  July  23,  1927. 

Under  “Society  News”  the  Star-Courier  carried  the  following  on 
November  29,  1927. 

“Mrs.  Alice  C.  Griese  and  Charles  R.  Lory  were  the  participants  in 
a  quiet  wedding  in  the  Congregational  parsonage  at  10  o  clock  this 
morning.  The  service  was  read  by  Rev.  C.  F.  lisher,  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lory  left  on  the  11:19 
train  for  Chicago.  Both  are  music  lovers  and  plans  include  attendance 
at  grand  opera. 

Mrs.  Lory  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Crosby,  / 14  South  Vine 
Street.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Kewanee  schools  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Lory  is  city  treasurer.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Kewanee 
since  boyhood.  For  twenty-five  years  he  directed  the  Kewanee  Military 
band,  bringing  that  organization  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  For  twenty 
years  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  library  board.  Since  1888,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  business  as  a  photographer.’ 

Charles  Richard  Lory  came  to  Kewanee  with  his  parents,  Richard 
and  Eliza  Trenary  Lory,  and  his  sister  Evelyn  from  Platteville,  Wisconsin, 
in  1864.  These  wTere  eventful  times  and  the  family  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  community.  When  Kewanee  be¬ 
came  a  town  C.  R.  Lory  served  on  the  first  Board  and  again  on  the 
Council  when  the  town  became  a  city.  His  father,  Richard  Lory,  died 
in  1877  and  the  support  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  son,  then 
twenty-one  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  C.  R.  Lory  opened  a  photographic  studio  at 
112  W.  Third  Street  and  on  August  18th  he  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Thompson 
of  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  married.  To  this  union  four  children 
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were  born:  Elizabeth  Mabelle,  Hazel,  Earl  C.,  and  Charles  R.,  Jr.  In 
the  years  that  followed,  the  several  members  of  the  family  contributed 
to  the  musical  and  scholastic  advancement  of  various  organizations  of 
the  city.  Earl  was  an  expert  flutist  and  Charles  Jr.  excelled  in  literary 
ability.  Unfortunately,  both  sons  died  of  a  lung  infection  in  their 
twenties.  The  daughters  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
for  many  years  they  had  charge  of  the  Junior  Choir  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  At  the  same  time  Hazel  organized  and  conducted 
a  Sunday  School  Orchestra.  The  Lory  home  at  119  E.  Prospect  Street 
was  a  frequent  meeting  place  of  the  Cheerful  1  hinkers  class  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  usefulness. 

On  June  15,  1925,  Hazel  married  Percy  N.  Allen  of  Dover  and 
on  July  19,  1926,  Elizabeth  married  Jay  A.  Foxworthy  of  Chicago.  The 
mother  died  after  a  brief  illness  on  September  19,  1925. 

The  home  which  Charley  and  Alice  established  on  South  Vine 
Street  received  many  of  the  works  of  art  and  the  Libiaiy  whose  books 
had  been  so  carefully  selected.  This  Library  was  considered  at  one 
time  to  be  the  finest  private  Library  between  Chicago  and  Burlington, 
Jowa.  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Lory  that  “he  knew  his  books  .  He  not  only 
knew  them,  he  loved  them. 

In  the  Kewanee  Star  Courier ,  Nov.  3,  1928,  there  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

VETERAN  BAND  CHIEF  RESIGNS 

“Charles  R.  Lory,  veteran  leader  of  local  bands,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  the  leader  of  the  Kewanee  band,  he  announced  today. 
Mr.  Lory  said  that  the  matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  that  a  decision  was  reached  upon  his  return  from  an  eastern 
trip  two  weeks  ago. 

No  plans  for  future  activities  were  announced  by  Mr.  Lory.  The 
Kewaneean  is  known  throughout  this  section  of  the  State  for  his  musical 
activities  in  band  matters.  He  has  successfully  headed  the  Kewanee 
Band  since  1899.” 

On  Nov.  5th  the  paper  carried  the  following  editorial: 

AS  LORY  RETIRES 

“The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Charles  R.  Lory  as  director 
of  the  Kewanee  Band  closes  a  public  career  in  that  capacity  of  some 
thirty  years  continuous  service.  In  the  minds  of  Kewaneeans  matters 
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pertaining  to  bands  have  been  synonymous  with  the  name  of  the  veteran 
leader. 

Mr.  Lory’s  ability  is  conceded  and  he  has  given  to  the  task  time 
and  enthusiasm.  More  than  one  musician  can  recall  the  words  of  kindly 
encouragement  with  which  the  leader  directed  into  the  proper  channels 
his  early  efforts. 

Mr.  Lory  not  only  directed  his  programs,  but  he  lived  them.  He 
displayed  the  sympathetic  understanding  that  marks  the  virtuoso.  A 
firm  believer  in  classical  music,  it  has  been  his  practice  for  many  years 
to  intersperse  numbers  from  the  masters  and  popular  numbers  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  years,  with  the  song  hits  of  the  hour.  He  has 
done  his  work  well  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  public  will  follow  him 
in  his  determination  to  take  a  rest.” 

On  September  10,  1935  Charles  R.  Lory  died.  The  Reverend  Fred 
A.  Stever  of  Lyndale  Congregational  Church  at  Minneapolis,  former 
pastor  and  the  Reverend  Ludwig  C.  Emigholz,  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Kewanee,  conducted  the  funeral  services.  In  “An 
Appreciation  sent  to  Alice  by  Mr.  Stever,  there  were  these  lines: 

Dominated  by  his  philosophy  of  love  in  the  performance  of  good  deeds, 
storing  his  mind  with  the  great  thoughts  of  the  ages,  loving  truth 
supremely  and  revering  God  sublimely,  Charles  Richard  Lory  has  lived 
out  this  earthly  life  and  we  lay  him  to  rest.” 


Chapter  XXII 

CLIFFORD  CROSBY 


Clifford  was  the  last  child  of  Thomas  and  Eliza  Parker  Crosby. 
When  he  was  small  he  was  beautiful  with  long  golden  curls.  How  we 
all  loved  him!  His  education  began  in  the  Holdridge  School,  which 
all  the  rest  of  us  had  attended.  In  the  summer  of  1891  he  came  to  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  and  lived  in  our  home  for  two  years.  He  pre¬ 
sented  credits  for  work  done  in  Annawan  High  School  and  entered 
Dorchester  High  as  a  junior,  graduating  in  1893.  The  next  year  he 
studied  at  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  at  Normal,  Illinois.  Following  this,  since  father 
and  mother  were  alone,  Clifford  helped  on  the  farm  and  for  a  year  rented 
part  of  the  land  and  farmed  for  himself. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  and  for  three  years  thereafter  he  taught  country 
school  most  of  the  time  in  the  McNeill  School  north  of  Annawan  where 
brother  George  had  formerly  taught.  Of  the  red  brick  school  building, 
which  was  a  land  mark  for  hunters  of  that  time,  and  of  the  McNeill  home 
W.  H.  Bowning  of  Annawan  writes:  ‘‘The  school  building  was  torn 
down  about  1930  and  a  new  school  has  been  built  but  no  school  is 
held  there  and  the  building  is  used  as  Alba  Township  building.  The 
house  where  the  boys  boarded  with  the  McNeills’  burned  down  at  the 
time  Clifford  was  teaching  in  the  district.” 

Clifford  helped  father  and  mother  move  from  the  farm  to  Annawan 
in  the  spring  of  1898  and  assisted  in  repairs  needed  and  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  on  the  rented  farms.  In  the  fall  of  1899  he  came  to 
Kewanee  as  the  first  principal  of  the  Washington  School,  newly  erected 
on  East  Second  Street. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
science  teacher  in  the  High  School  and  for  three  years  thereafter  he 
was  sole  instructor  in  the  five  sciences  then  taught  at  Kewanee  High 
School,  i.e.,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics.  This  was 
a  happy  period  of  life.  Father  and  mother  had  moved  to  Kewanee  and 
the  home  was  now  at  610  East  Second  Street.  The  family  attended  the 
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First  Congregational  Church  which  Clifford  had  joined  and  where  he 
had  been  appointed  deacon.  At  school  he  entered  into  the  work  with 
enthusiasm.  Field  trips  became  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Frequently 
on  bright  autumn  afternoons  one  might  see  a  group  of  students  under 
his  leadership  start  out  for  Red  Oak  Hollow  or  to  the  timbers  to  the 
northeast  or  even  to  Mud  Creek  in  search  of  botanical  or  zoological 
specimens.  On  Friday  night  some  of  the  more  ambitious  high  school 
boys  having  camping  equipment  would  sometimes  go  with  him  to  Green 
River  and  the  undrained  swamps  north  of  Annawan  and  Mineral — 
virgin  land  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

Grown  men  and  women  in  Kewanee  formerly  his  pupils  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  “a  genius”.  Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  just  a  young  man 
eager  for  knowledge,  loving  young  people,  and  choosing  for  them  and 
himself  the  highest  that  came  his  way. 

In  the  fall  of  1903,  Clifford  continued  his  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  where  he  spent  two  years.  He  received 
an  A.B.  in  1905.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity.  In 
the  summers  of  1921,  1924,  and  1929,  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Colorado  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Iowa  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  after  graduation  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
he  was  teacher  of  science  in  the  Burlington,  Iowa,  High  School.  Here 
he  met  Dorothy  Ward  Schultz  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  same  school. 
Clifford  and  Dorothy  were  married  in  Burlington  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  June  23,  1908.  Their  honey-moon  was  spent  in  Colorado;  part 
of  the  time  renting  a  cottage  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Barker  at  Leal. 
Before  marriage  Mrs.  Barker  was  Mary  Eliza  Parker. 

Dorothy  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  on  December  10,  1879. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  1900,  having  received  a 
degree  of  Ph.B.  She  attended  the  Harvard  Summer  School  in  1903 
and  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  German.  One  child  was  born  to  this 
union : 

Mary  Francis,  August  25,  1910,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Clifford  had  been  first  assistant  principal  of  the  McKinley  High 
School  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  since  1907.  About  1912  the  young  couple 
selected  a  lot  in  Webster  Groves,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  and  built  a 
beautiful  home  there  at  31  Oak  Terrace. 
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Mary  Francis  graduated  from  the  Webster  Groves  High  School  in 
1928.  The  summers  of  1926  and  1927  she  spent  at  Holiday  Camp, 
Hackensack,  Minnesota.  In  the  fall  of  1928  she  went  to  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  receiving  her  degree  of  A.B.  in  1932.  A 
year  later  the  degree  of  M.S.  was  conferred  upon  her  by  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis.  She  obtained  her  Missouri  State  Teachers 
Certificate  in  1934.  The  school  year  of  1935-36  she  taught  in  a  private 
school  in  St.  Louis. 

Clifford  spent  his  whole  life  teaching,  for  which  profession  he  was 
admirably  fitted  both  by  personality  and  education.  He  never  ceased 
to  take  an  interest  in  football  and  for  many  years  at  the  McKinley  High 
School  in  St.  Louis  and  also  at  the  Roosevelt  High  he  was  football  coach 
with  the  outstanding  record  for  maintaining  champion  teams  for  many 
years. 

The  family  life  in  this  home  was  ideal.  After  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  year  was  over,  they  spent  the  summer  vacation  together.  Only  a 
few  of  these  were  spent  in  Burlington  and  St.  Louis.  Two  summers 
they  were  in  Colorado,  twelve  in  Minnesota  where  they  had  a  cottage  on 
a  beautiful  lake,  and  one  summer  each  in  Maine,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  year  that  Mary  Francis  graduated  from  Smith 
College,  her  parents  drove  to  Northampton  to  he  present  at  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises.  From  there  they  all  went  to  Cape  Cod  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  The  great  event  was  the  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1925.  The  itinerary  covered  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  British  Isles.  In  England,  Clifford  visited  Halifax,  his  mother’s 
native  city. 

The  untimely  death  of  Clifford,  March  18,  1935,  came  as  a  terrible 
shock  not  only  to  his  family  and  relatives,  but  to  his  many  friends  in 
St.  Louis,  Webster  Groves,  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
immediate  cause  was  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  on  March  20,  at  the  family  home  in  Webster  Groves  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  George  L.  Gibson,  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  where  Clifford  was  a  deacon  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  Inter¬ 
ment  was  at  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Clifford  was 
a  lover  of  nature  always  and  his  last  resting  place,  far  removed  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  is  ideal. 

From  a  reply  to  an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation  of 
1935  with  us,  we  make  the  following  excerpt  from  Dorothy’s  letter: 
“Thank  you  for  asking  us  at  Christmas.  However,  I  think  I  shall  never 
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be  able  to  come  to  Kewanee  without  Clifford.  We  are  going  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  cover  our  grave  with  evergreens  for  the  winter;  then  we  shall 
have  Christmas  day  with  sister  Mildred  and  her  family,  because  Mary 
Francis  cannot  endure  Christmas  in  this  house  where  Santa  Claus’s 
reindeer  have  been  heard  on  the  roof  every  Christmas  morning  as  far 
back  as  she  can  remember.  Clifford  always  arranged  it  and  he  took 
such  a  joy  in  selecting  the  lovliest  balsam  tree  with  tiny  cones  and  set 
it  up  in  the  sun-room.  Last  Christmas  he  renewed  all  the  bulbs  in 
the  strings  of  lights  and  the  tree  seemed  so  uncommonly  beautiful  we 
all  hated  to  take  it  down,  so  left  it  up  until  Twelfth-night. 

Clifford  was  kind-hearted  and  unselfish  and  to  the  last  his  whole 
concern  was  for  others.  On  March  3rd  we  had  a  letter  from  him 
which  was  filled  with  anxiety  for  our  brother,  John,  who  at  that  time 
was  enduring  great  pain  in  one  of  his  feet  which  had  been  badly  frozen 
the  previous  winter.  The  last  long  letter  we  had  from  him  was  dated 
November  29,  1934.  We  take  a  few  excerpts  from  it: 

“Dear  Sister  Eva, 

I  have  just  written  Sam  Pettitt  and  John  and  have  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  send  you  a  note  also.  True  I  have  no  news.  I  rarely  hear  from 
anyone  and  as  rarely  write.  We  are  all  well  ...  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  wrote  you  after  your  package  of  pictures  etc.,  came.  I  should 
have  done  so.  They  were  hard  to  destroy,  but  like  the  dear  little  be¬ 
longings  of  our  own  flock,  they,  like  the  old  house  and  many  other 
precious  things  are  slowly  turning  to  dust  ...  I  often  recall  to 
mind  the  motto  over  the  door  in  the  parlor;  ‘Shall  we  gather  at  the 
River’;  a  present  from  you  and  Lucy  to  mother  on  her  fiftieth  birthday. 
I  wonder  how  many  persons  now  live  who  can  testify  to  how  pretty  and 
attractive  you  were  in  those  old  days  of  sunshine  and  youth. 

Trusting  that  all  is  well  with  you,  I  remain, 

Loving  brother, 

Cliff.” 

In  St.  Louis,  Clifford  taught  in  the  Science  Department  of  the 
McKinley  High  School,  1907-1925.  He  then  transferred  to  the  Science 
Department  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School,  1925-1928.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Charles  School  1928-1930  and  of  the  Dozier  School  1930-1935. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  “Resolution  of  Sympathy”  received  by  the 
bereaved  family  after  his  death: 

“Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  from  our  midst 
by  death,  our  esteemed  friend  and  co-laborer,  Clifford  Crosby,  who  has 
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for  some  time  occupied  a  prominent  rank  in  our  midst  as  Principal 
of  Dozier  School,  maintaining  under  all  circumstances  a  character  un¬ 
tarnished  and  evidenced  by  conscientious  efforts  and  deeds  in  behalf 
of  his  pupils  that  made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession,  with  a  reputation  above  reproach;  and, 

Whereas,  He  was  a  faithful  worker  both  as  a  teacher  and  supervisor, 
understanding  children  and  fully  realizing  the  responsibility  that  lay  so 
heavily  on  his  shoulders,  a  duty  he  measured  up  to  in  every  way,  always 
solicitous  of  the  needy  in  the  school  district,  providing  many  necessities 
and  meeting  the  parents  and  children  with  a  genial,  kindly  manner  that 
endeared  him  to  many; 

THEREFORE:  Be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Crosby,  we 
have  sustained  the  loss  of  a  friend  whose  fellowship  it  was  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  enjoy,  that  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  many  virtues, 
unfailing  sympathy,  charity  and  stainless  life;  that  we  offer  to  his  be¬ 
reaved  family  and  mourning  friends,  over  whom  sorrow  has  hung  her 
sable  mantle,  our  heartfelt  condolence,  and  pray  that  Infinite  Goodness 
many  bring  speedy  relief  to  their  burdened  hearts  and  inspire  them  with 
the  consolation  that  Hope  in  futurity  and  Faith  in  God  give,  even  in 
the  Shadow  of  the  Tomb. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  said  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  our  organization  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
furnished  to  Mr.  Crosby’s  family  and  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education. 

Dozier  Parent  Teachers  Association 

(s)  H.  J.  Miller, 

President. 

(s)  Mary  R.  Dolch, 

Secretary.” 
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ANCESTORS  OF  ELIZA  PARKER  CROSBY  TO  1700 


Isaac  Wilson  m  Grace — 


Jonathan 


Mr.  Jackson  m  Janet — Quaker 


John  Hays  m  Rost 


Wilson  m  Rose 


Isaac 


Hays 


Benjamin  Croft  m  Sarah 


Wilson 


m 


Sarah 


Robert  Prince  m  Sarah  Sykes 


George 


Prince  (1792)  m  Rebecca 


George  Parker  m  Mary- 


James 


Parker  m  Sarah 


Eliza  George  Fannie 


Lucy  Rosann  Robert 


Jackson 


Croft 


Wilson  (1796) 


Prince 


Fergus  George  Prince  Priscilla 


Mary  Ellen  Alice  Maud  John  James 


ANCESTORS  OF  THOMAS  CROSBY  TO  1760 


John  Smith  m  Hannah  Saunderson 


Thomas  Crosby  m  Isabella 

Smith 

Thomas 

John  Hannah 

Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  married  Eliza  Parker 
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MEMORANDUM 


Jonathan  Wilson  was  a  farmer,  also  a  bobbin  turner  and  a  crank 
plate  manufacturer  besides.  His  wife,  Rose  Hays,  was  very  pious.  Their 
son,  Isaac  Wilson,  was  an  engineer.  He  was  a  big  man  and  went  as 
a  soldier.  He  was  shot  through  the  knee  in  1819  at  the  Manchester 
Massacre.  He  later  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Man  where  he  kept  an  inn. 

George  Prince  was  born  at  Birstal,  near  Leeds  in  1/92.  He  was 
a  woolen  spinner.  His  son  Robert  came  to  America  because  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  doff  his  hat  to  the  bosses. 

Fergus  Parker  was  named  after  Feargus  O’Connor,  a  great  labor 
leader  in  England.  In  the  fall  of  1841,  Grandmother  Parker  with  her 
smallest  child  in  her  arms  stood  near  him  while  he  was  speaking.  She 
was  much  impressed  with  his  eloquence  and  when  he  patted  the  child 
on  its  head  she  decided  to  call  it  Feargus,  which  was  later  shortened  to 
Fergus. 
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